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“Oxpprick, fair Suckler of my Youth ...” Who said this, of Schweppshire’s Uni- 
versity town? Oldbrick lies at the heart of what is now a thriving industrial centre, 
and if there are few angles from which a general impression can be gained, a good 
telescopic photograph such as this is perfectly possible from the radar station on 
Bore's Hill. Notice that Oldbrick has its traffic problem, especially where Corny 
and Squeeze debouch onto the High (sometimes affectionately known as the Posi- 
tively Stinking). But above the old colleges display the charm of the local stone, 
which weathers so effectively that it does not always actually stand up—the 
famous facades of ‘The Sides’ are now permanently supported by scaffolding, 
though this is of a Gothic type. The problem of the new science block of All 
Keys (pronounced Caius) College of Explanation (an L.C.Y. Group foundation) 
has been solved by a building in Extravert Waterpipe, beautifully re-interpreting, 
in contemporary terms, the gargoyle theme of the deflection of running water. 
The camera caught the tower of Old Cyril on a morning in May Week (really 
June) when, pleasing link, the carols are sung by the last living choristers of an 
ancestral University, not, now, at dawn, but after elevenses. Famous in Oldbrick 
literature is its river, never quite wide enough for rowing, but always preserving 
its bank, traditionally set aside for those who, by a system of tests, are allowed 
to walk about in rowing clothes. 


phen Potter: deugned by George liim 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE BRINE FRROU CGH 


. : 
SEOOND CLASS POSTAGE FoR INE tCONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. NY 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BLACKS LOOK TO WHITES 


Ia the Congo, where only self-denial by the powers can stop the 
rush towards the brink (p. 634) ; although Mr Lumumba’s murder 
may shock the Congolese themselves into sobriety (p. 663). 


Im East Africa, where the services of trained Europeans are still 
essential, but the Europeans have to think afresh (p. 635). 


In West Africa, where the race to sell cocoa is souring relations 
(p. 679); a professor says that the best aid is trade (p. 647). 
In Angola, where they are likely to look in vain (page 664). 


In the South Cameroons, where British aid is very necessary 
(p. 647). 


RUSSIA LOOKS AT... 

. «+ Dag: the Soviet Union finds Mr Lumumba’s death a great 
convenience in its campaign against the Secretary-Gencral 
(p. 641). 

... China: effusions about Sino-Soviet friendship have coincided 
with further news about the Sino-Soviet quarrel (p. 642). 


. . « Albania: effusions about Albanian-Soviet friendship are 
equally misleading (p. 643). 
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HOME 


? POLITICS IN PARLIAMENT 


The time and the run of events are right for the usual swing in 


' @ parliament's second year against the Government. Radical 


toughness, not politic emollience, is the Tories’ best recipe 
(p. 633). 

The new Housing Bill fails to put subsidies to the right rigid tests 
of economic efficiency : but some provisions are sensible (p. 636). 
® Some of the issues Mr Brooke has faced—or evaded (p. 644) 
© Tied cottages: 
pounded (p. 648). 
® New houses: the figures (p. 642). 

A Speaker Bespoke ? The Opposition’s new parliamentary ebul- 
lience has put the Chair in a difficult position: but Labour's 


tactical advantage could be cancelled out by its antics over nuclear 
disarmament (p. 642). 


some myths exploded, some new ideas pro- 


Defsace : Britain is still forlornly trying to keep in the Russian- 
American arms race—but for how long? The question of 
Britain’s conventional contribution to Nato is left unanswered 
(p. 643). 

® The Defence White Paper brings good news for the aircraft 
industry, but leaves little roorn for new research projects (p. 684). 


The Hanging of Riley: Mr Silverman’s attempt to redress an 
apparent wrong may be a tactical error (p. 647). 


_ Government Spending : Seven per cent more (p. 644). 


Tory knights supply the men-at-arms for a mild revolt against 


> their party's Central African policy (p. 642). 
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A LOOK AT EUROPE 


Britain Outside: 

The resistance of the pro-British Dutch at the Paris mecting of 
the Six (page 640) gives Mr Macmillan a breathing-space for 
action before a political association of the Common Market powers 
takes shape (page 639). 


Britain Inside: 

The Seven, meeting in Geneva, decided to advance the next 
tariff cuts and to ask Finland to be an cighth associate (p. 64). 
® 
The International Monetary Fund has induced the United King- 
dom and ten other nations to take another step towards converti- 
bility ; it should now be enabled to take a step of us own towards 

wider actimty (p. 681). 


THE UNITED STATES 
Congress and welfare ;: What Congress does about Mr Kennedy's 
Bill providing health insurance for old people may show what he 
can expect for the rest of his long-term programme (p. 654). But 
depressing employment statistics ensure that it will do something 
soon about the workless (p. 6595). 

Treasury's success: the Administration's first refinancing has 
been a notable success. It should also help to discourage the 
outflow of short-term funds which are largely responsible for 
America’s international deficit (p. 699) 
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New Brooms in the Air 

What price air freight?—<cargo means a profit for tie airlines, 
given a sound scale of cheaper charges (p. 677). 

What price aircraft }—Jet or prop (p. 691). 

Hop to the continent-—Silver City and a French rival become 
ferry partners (p. 687). 


Genesis and Venus—Professor Ryle jumps the gun but Mr K 
makes the bigger bang (p. 651). 


New Rules of the Road 


Hansom Profits? Lucky loopholes in police regulations will give 
London its first “ minicab” service in March (p. 688) 
Testing the Veterans : candidates are slow to offer themselves for 
the new ten-year car tests (p. 696), 

” 


The new Royal Commission on the Press must act fast and firmly 
if it is to be more than a device for dodging today's probleme 
(p. 638). 

® A quiet look at the Odhams battlefield (p. 682). 


HOME REPORT—a closer lo:k at Britain 

(p. 652 and 653). 

Ceventry : some worries for the motor workers. 

Oxford : lectures under fire, tutors under pressure. 
Leadon : the LCC elections may go to Labour again, but 
the margin is likely to be narrowed. 


Detailed contents on page 633 
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WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 


—the standard by which others are judged 
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THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 


DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 
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TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
Burlington Road, London, S.W.6 
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Pee 
Makers of the world’s quietest | os 
room air conditioner 
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In one office, in every office, the new 
TEMKON floor-mounted room air- 
conditioner works silently, unobtrusively, 

keeping air fit for breathing, keeping 
staff at peak efficiency all day long.... 


The cost? With a TEMKON in every room, 
the cost is still less, by 30-50 per cent, 


than that of a central station plant. 


FLOOR-MOUNTED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 
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Please send fyll details of the TEMKON floor-mounted room air | 
conditioner. 


ADORESS 


P5820 
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at Durgapur 


42° Bicoming Mill tn preduction at Gurgapur 


’ 


As a member of ISCON, Davy-United is responsible for nearly £30 million worth of 
work for the new integrated Iron and Steelworks at Durgapur in West Bengal. This has 
embraced the complete comprehensive engineering required for four main areas of 

the Steelworks—the Rolling Mills, the Central Engineering Maintenance Department, 
the iron and Stee! Foundry, and the Wheel and Axle Plant—a vast complex programme 


carried out smoothly and on schedule. 
DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED +» SHEFFIELD - ENGLAND 


DAV Y-ASHMORE 


Leaden Greffieid Steckten Giasgew Middiesbreugh Hull Parise Mentreal Sydney Jenannesburg Salisbury Bombay 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 
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100,000 EMPLOYEES 
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£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


From Liverpool, tennis batie ... from Birmingham, tyres... from Manchester, 
iferafts ... from South Wales from more than 40 Duniop plants in Britain 
come a vast range. of consumer and industrial goods. And in a dozen overseas 
countries the Company's new symbo! identifies equally diversified and continually 
expanding manufacturing activities. 

Only tast year new factories in France, india and Rhodesia went inte production, 
and pians were advanced for a second tyre factory in Japan. These resources and 
developments behind the Ouniop symboi are refiected in the progress of motoring, 
aviation, mining and countiess other industries—and in the greater comfort and 
convenience we ali enjoy in our daily tives. 


D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
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botties handied 
without paliets 


2,400,000 botties stored in the new bonded 
warehouse of J. Harvey & Sons, Whitchurch, are 
handied without Pallets by Conveyancer Fork Lift 
Trucks, fitted with the Skid-Gtec attachment. 


The Skid-Stac attachment, handling loads stacked 
on thin sheets of fibre board is one more example 
of Conveyancer ingenuity... soiving unusual 
handling problems end producing new equipment 
to auit eimost every industry throughout the world. 


Conveyancer has the largest range of Materials 
Handling equipment in the United Kingdom 
Diesel, Petro! and Electric Fork Trucks from 1500 ib 
to 7000 ib capacity — L.P. Gas and Fiameproot 
versions ~ Reach trucks and full range of attachments 
Straddie Carriera Lifting Piatforms Elevating 
and Tipping Unite — Electric Vehicies ~ Towing 
Trucks ~ Elevating and Fixed Platform Trucks and 
an electronically controtied, driveriess Robotug 


system © Weite for free dustrated tHHerature 


FOR LOW COSTS, TOP QUALITY IN 
THE 60’S - LOOK TO JAPAN 


CONSULT CHIYODA FOR... 


Process Plants ; Process Equipment : 


Petroleum Refineries Heat Exchangers 
Petrochemical Plants» Coolets 

Coal Chemical Plants Condensers 

Pertilizer Plants Heaterr 

Chemical Fibre Plant» High Pressure Veonels 
Syothetic Fibre Plants Dintillation Colburn 
Syuthetic Resin Plant» Fraetionating Towers 
(hil and Fat Plante APT Standard Tanks 
Soap and Detergent Plants Floating Root Tanks 
Nuclear Plants - Splieneal Tanks 


) CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 

Me 3, MAPUNOUCH 2 CHOME, CHIvOOs KY 
TOKYO, JAPAN 

Coble Address, “CHITOTAEA TOKYO ' 
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What you see and admire is the chic Dauphine, but behind 
the scenes is a smooth-running sales network, with at feast 
one problem solved by Burroughs 


CHEZ RENAULT COMPTES RENDUS!* 


RENAULT LTD. sell and service the highly 


successful Dauphine—best-selling imported 
* 0: (freely transiated): All up to date at Renaults! car in Britain. 


PROBLEM—the sales network has trebled in 
the past two years, bringing a tidal wave of 
paperwork in the accounts department. 


SOLVED—with 5 Burroughs Typing Sensimatic 
accounting machines. 


METHOD—these very versatile machines deal 
with ledger posting, invoice analysis, payroll, 
spare parts invoicing and car production 
schedules. 


RESULT—accounting procedures now keep 
pace with the company's growth; and regular, 
up-to-the-minute reports supply important in- 
formation for management action. 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS ARE BEING SOLVED 
EVERY DAY WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


2 Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London W.1 Telephone: HYDe Park 9661 
Accounting Sales and Service facilities from 56 centres in 
Great Britain and Eire Manufacturing in Scotland 
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VISCOUNT 

VANGUARD 
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BAC 107 

f SUPERSONIC AIRLINER PROJECT 
T-188 

CANBERRA 

= LIGHTNING 
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BLOODHOUND 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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— TRA ‘ine fy Gas Engine Driven Compressors —? Type HS Horizontally-Spttt Centrifugal Compressors are 


ideal where farge biocks of horsepowe: mighly dependebie multistage units used extensively in 

are required. potter a power per unil of floor petroleum processing. Seven case sizes are available in 
H as economy, Mode! TRA is eva: capacities ranging to over 150,000 cfm. Up to ten stages of 

with 6 Soe io tytingers 1100 te 1800 bhp. Mode! TLA compression in a single case. Cooled or uncocied types 

is aveilebte with 5. 6, & and 10 cylinders, 1700 te 3400 be available to meet process requirements. 


RECIPROCATING | CENTRIFUGAL 


Models CLBA, CLRA, CJA, CMB, CMA and CFA Motor. Driven . pe VS Vertically - Sinahiiis Pamprasoere ere multi 
Compressors for eee duty process applications. These a units designed for extremely tigh pressures—to over 
balanced /opposed ormpressors are built in seven stroke 5. psig. Four case sites have @ capacity range from 200 
sizes~-6", 8°, 8%", , 14”, 17° end 19°. Aveilabie with 2 to discharge cim to 20,000 suction cfm. Barrel uke outer case 
10 compressor cylinders depending on mode! chosen. Pres rovides maximum strength. inner cate is horizontally split 
sures from vacuum to over 36,000 pa: OF easy accessibility, 


COMPRESSORS 
as international as the world-wide petroleum processing industry 


Wherever petroleum is processed, you will find Clark com- 
pressors on the job or readily available. The complete line of 
Clark centrifugal and reciprocating compressors, with motor 
and gas engine drives, are manufactured in the U.S.A. and 
under license in Europe. Regardless of where manufactured, 
all Clark units and components are identical and completely 
inverchangeable. Whether they carry the name plate of Clark 
(U.S.A.), Weir-Clark (Great Britain) , Dujardin-Clark 
(France), CDT-Clark or CNR-Clark (Italy), they are the 
same efficient Clark compressors, designed and built to pro- 
vide a lifetime of dependable service with minimum main- 
tenance. All are guaranteed by Clark. For compléte perform- 
ance and application data, write to the offices listed below: 


T CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) ite. 
197 Knightabridge, London S.\W. 7, England 
DRESSER CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) S.A. 
IinDUuUSsSTRIES 37, Ave. D'lena, Paris 16, France 
inc. CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser Italy, S.p.0 
Ol + GAS « CHEMICAL Piazza Cavour, 3, Milan, Italy 


ELECTRONIC + INDUSTRIAL |. son BROS. CO. OVERSEAS OPERATIONS BIV. 
— 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17.N.¥% 
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THE WORLD! 


Do you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, Kaiser 
Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you need . . . when 
you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water ports in America, have a 
capacity of 609,500 short tons of aluminium every year. Here is a de- 
pendable and continuous supply of primary metal to help you meet the 
growing demands of the world . . . now and for the future. If you need 


aluminium fast (!) phone: Kaiser Aluminium Company, Lid., Hyde Park 


5677-8; 16 Berkeley St., London W.1; 

Kaiser Aluminum International, 

Inc., Phone: 23-97-60 or 25-25-70; MaCla> — am 
Am Schanzengraben 23, Zurich 2, etunanhail 
Switzerland. Also Bremen & Florence. 


New leadership in the world of aluminium 
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Is your competition 


using Clipper Cargo to outsell you 


in your overseas markets ? 


During the last six months, Pan Am's 
Clipper Cargo business increased 50%. 
Perhaps part of this new business was 
your competition getting to a foreign 
market ahead of you, 

Today, more and more business- 
men are discovering that their prod. 
ucts can be carried more profitably 
by air, For example, this year saw a 
gigantic increase in air cargo ship. 
ment of clothing and textiles, cameras 
and optical goods, auto parts, ma 
chinery and electrical machines and 
chemicals, 

The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many~whether your ship- 
ment travels in a Pan Am Jet, or is 
bulky and ships by giant DC-7F all. 
cargo Clipper. There are savings for 
you in man-hours, charges, and ex 
penses all along the line—plus the 


obvious advantage of having your 
goods there defore your competition, 
Have you been keeping up with 
the latest n¢ws in air cargo? Do you 
know, forinstance, that Clipper Cargo 
rates are as much as 38° lower than 
a year ago? And new U. S. and Euro- 
pean cities now are served by 
Pan Am'sall-cargo DC-7F's— Detroit 
and Chicago in the U.S.A.; Ankara, 
Vienna, Brussels, Paris and Rome in 
Europe! It will pay you to find out 
more from Pan Am cargo specialists. 
In many cases, they have even found 
new buyers for products never sent 
overseas before. : 


Call your Cargo Agent or your 
nearest Pan American Clipper Cargo 
office for a free-of-charge analysis 
of your marketing and distribution 


problems. Chipper, Treae-Mark, eg. U8. Pas, G8, 


gral oven sonra momen nares Sy bem cia : 
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Looks like a daisy—kicks like a mule! 
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Kenya Pyrethrum 1s deadly to insects 
yet completely safe to use 


rapid action 
completely safe to ase THE PYRETHRUM 
practically no insect immunity KENYA PYRETHRUM BOARD OF KENYA 


init ne teal The largest distributors of pyrethrum in the 
world. P ©. Box 420. Nakuru, Kenya and 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square. Landen 
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Second Year Itch 


VERYTHING now seems in place for a swing against the Government— 
E except probably the Opposition. Some time in the second year of a 
Parliament it is usual for this to happen ; and, as is also usual, the tide 
of criticism is lapping in from all directions at once. Right-wing Conservative 
backbenchers are in rumbling revolt about government spending, taxation 
policies, home office affairs and Northern Rhodesia. The sort of Establishment 
figures whom one generally regards as floating voters can be heard criticising 
the “ lack of drive” in the Government’s economic management. Newspapers 
of the moderate left are reaching for such epithets as “ iniquitous ” to describe 
Mr Powell's modest new health service charges ; it is a fair question how far this 
is because they really can regard them as iniquitous and how far it is because 
every true radical finds it a relief to start lambasting this over-praised Government 
once again. The Opposition is hugely—albeit sometimes hysterically —enjoying 
itself in the House. 

Normally, this switch of criticism towards the Government should be regarded 
as a very good thing ; after a period in which Mr Macmillan’s governmignt has 
felt able to stroll complacently, it may be a logical part of the democratic 
that it should have a period of running scared. But horrid appre now 
inevitably arise from the memory of previous periods when Governments have 
entered this usual dog-house stage in the second year of a Parliament. More 
often than not, they have been periods of unusually bad administration of this 
country. Throughout 1956, the second year of the last Parliament, Sir Anthony 
Eden was under constant criticism for being a ditherer who could never decide 
to take positive decisions to put his foot down ; when, goaded by these taunts, 
he did eventually put his foot down, it was at Suez. Similarly, the second year 
of the first Attlee government (1946-47) and the second year of the second Attlee 
government (the period dating from Mr Bevan’s resignation in April, 1951) 
were both years in which a Cabinet ran away from unpopularity into major 
economic crisis. The one golden postwar exception to the ills of the second-year 
itch was 1952. Then the Tory government had inherited an economic crisis 
along with office ; it achieved early unpopularity along with the measures it 
was forced to take to meet that crisis ; it accepted that it might as well be hung 
for sheep as for |lambs ; and found to its surprise that, instead of being hung 
for its temerity, it was rewarded with a quick recovery in votes. 


in order to encourage earning rather than spending ; 
pechiveneas in thr Sounaaey Caching, Iaping tris city iaeotnagee 
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itch. The test to be applied to each government 
few months will be: ointment or liver salts, which ? 
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After Lumumba 
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The danger now is of uninhibited foreign intervention in the 


Congo. 


Only a stronger, not weaker, 


UN operation can avert this 


ATRICE LUMUMBA, unstable and wildly unsuccessful while 
he was alive, nevertheless became a symbol and a rally- 
ing cry. The symbolic force of his name outlives him 

and the manner of his death seems to put an agreed solution 
of the Congolese problem beyond reach in the foreseeable 
future. 
To say that Mr Lumumba was and remains a symbol is to 
beg a question. To find out just what he was a symbol of, 
one is driven to emotive slogans that are no less potent for 
being difficult to define in other words: pan-Africanism ; the 
African personality; anti-colonialism; anti-imperialism. He 
was also, in his singular and paranoiac way, a symbol of Congo- 
lese legality and unity, even though he did more than anybody 
else to undermine the one and destroy the other during his 
short weeks in office. So long as he lived, even under house 
arrest in Leopoldville, even in flight to Stanleyville, even 
manacled and beaten senseless by Mr Tshombe’s guards, there 
remained at least a slender hope of a round-table conference 
that might have produced, not a return to the original unwork- 
able unitary state, but perhaps a federation whose components 
could co-exist peacefully. 
It is a measure of his almost perverse importance that such 
n outcome no longer seems attainable. Even his transfer to 
Katanga by President Kasavubu and Major-General Mobutu 
was an accretion of power—such is the potency of the 
Lumumbist myth—to the: Congolese government established 

his name by Mr Gizenga in Stanleyville. Now that 
martyrdom has fortified the myth, Mr Gizenga will find 
himself stronger still. Already his section of the Congolese 
national army has gained control of half the area of the Congo, 
ind though Mr Tshombe’s Katanga, together with President 
Kasavubu’s Leopoldville province, may be stronger than the 
thrusting Lumumbists, they are separated geographically and 
more badly tarred than ever with the colonialist brush. In 
ithe end, this tarring will probably prove fatal to both. 

* President  Tshombe, who recently issued Katanga’s own 
currency as an assertion of its sovereignty, has forfeited what- 
ever slender chance he may have had of ever acquiring inter- 
national recognition for his ‘separatist state. It may never 
have been strictly true to describe him as a Belgian puppet. 
rhe Belgians at first discouraged his separatism; he has always, 
in private, been prodigal with anti-Belgian epithets ; probably 
his game is not theirs, but his own. Still, his actions have led 
him into ever greater dependence on Beigian advisers and 
army officers; and now, on the “ foreign legion "’ that is being 
recruited in Brussels, Rhodesia and South Africa. The 
recruiting office established in Paris through the efforts of 
right-wing French soldiers was closed dowg by order of the 
French government this week.) 

President Kasavubu is in much the same boat. He has con- 
doned General Mobutu’s arbitrary actions, including the 
handing over of Mr Lumumba to Mr Tshombe’s gaolers. He, 
oo, has Belgian advisers, and reports that he is on good terms 


with the Portuguese authorities in neighbouring Angola do his 
reputation no good in the African context. Indeed, now that 
Mr Lumumba is dead, it will be difficult for even the 
“ moderate " African leaders of the French speaking countries 
to invite the Congolese President to their conferences, as they 
did in December. 

In short, Mr Lumumba’s murder is a blow to moderation 
in the Congo and in Africa generally. It is not in any sense, 
as some misguided men of the lunatic fringes in Brussels and 
Paris may imagine, a success for the West. The angry reaction 
in Africa and elsewhere gave Mr Khrushchev his opportunity 
to launch not only a fresh onslaught on Mr Hammarskjéld 
further discussed on page 641), but also the demands, tabled 
in the Security Council on Wednesday, that the UN force 
after arresting Mr Tshombe and General Mobutu, disarming 
their troops, and expelling all Belgians) should quit the Congo 
in short order, “ to enable the Congolese to settle their own 
affairs.” This vision of perfect non-intervention was spoiled 
by the simultaneous Soviet pledge of “ all-out support” for 
Mr Gizenga’s Stanleyville regime. 


R NEHRU was quick to describe the Soviet proposal for a 

UN withdrawal as “ disastrous.” Mr Kennedy has 

made clear both the American anxiety that there should be no 

such opening of the door for unilateral foreign intervention, 

and the foreboding that if this occurs, America too would be 

drawn in, unable any longer to “ leave it to Dag.” Here there 

are the makings of a full-scale crisis, with the powers being 

sucked by their respective clients into international conflict 

of precisely the kind of which the secretary-general has given 
sO Many warnings. 

The American proposals that Mr Stevenson offered in the 
Security Council, interrupted by a Lumumbist demonstration 
in the public gallery, included the removal of all Belgian and 
other foreign military agents. Mr Hammarskjéld’s own recom- 
mendations went further. He sought the elimination of the 
Belgian political element in the Congo (there is a clear link 
between this proposal and his repeated demand for an inter- 
national investigation of the murders) and repeated his sugges- 
tion that the Congo army should be “ reorganised.” But he 
had to point out that the existing mandate does not permit 
the overriding of Congolese sovereignty. Only the Council 
can decide to do this ; and the Council can decide nothing 
unless the great powers on it agree. : 

To get them to agree may seem hopeless, especially after 
the apparently definitive Soviet break with the whole UN 
operation. Yet there is a general interest in preventing a great- 
power involvement, and this must mean stronger, not weaker, 
UN action. The smaller nations, in particular those of Africa 
itself, have therefore a necessary part to play in getting the 
great powers—and notably, just now, the Russians, with their 
seeming readiness to risk the brink—to accept this necessity. 
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Eminence Blanche 


The white man’s place in the east and central 
Africa of the future will best be preserved 

if Europeans can come to regard themselves 

as ordinary—if extraordinarily useful—citizens of 
black countries, and are allowed the chance 

by their black fellow-citizens 


HERE is not much point in spitting into the wind: far 

better, in Africa, to seek out what good it can blow. 

Black and white politicians in east and central Africa 
have yet to turn aside from the struggle for power to discuss, 
calmly and together, the future they would like to see. The 
trouble is that it has all happened so quickly. It is almost 
exactly a year since Mr Macmillan spoke at Cape Town. 
Since then the British Government, which his given strength 
to African nationalism by wisely deciding to withdraw before 
being forced to leave, has not made a really clear statement 
of aims. The question to be answered in Whitehall (as much 
as in Salisbury, Nairobi, or Accra) is, what is the future of 
the white man on the African continent? Mr Mboya’s 
“ scram out of Africa” is the least hopeful answer. 

If there is a better one it must be stated now, while the 
jockeying for position in the Rhodesias continues. The big 
conference—on the future of the federation in central Africa— 
is yet to come ; in east Africa there is every chance that a 
second federation will soon be created. In the far future 
(which in Africa is measured in short years, not in decades) 
the two federations could coalesce. What is held out here 
is the prospect of a huge African state, encompassing Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and, perhaps, Zanzibar. But before that can 
happen there are many constitutional—and racial—bridges 
to be crossed. 


— Northern Rhodesia conference, like those that preceded 
and those that are to follow it, can only make sense if 
certain basic facts are grasped. Every colonial constitution, 
however complex, and however much power it gives to one 
group at the expense of another, depends for its success 
(indeed for its survival) on the co-operation of all the men 
who take part in government. Writing down on paper the 
settlements for the Rhodesias or for Kenya is no more than 
a prelude to the tortuous straightening-out of relationships 
between the races that must follow. But both sides must 
know where they are going. It is not easy to define the 
future position in east and central Africa of 400,000 whites 
who have somehow to learn to live comfortably in the same 
country—or countries—as the 29 million blacks they once 
helped to govern. 

With the exception of Spanish and Portuguese Africa and 
of Algeria, the six British colonies are the last in the continent 
to approach independence. All around them are the new 
biack states—countries in which white men are known as 
“ expatriates ” and looked on as teachers, to be politely re- 
exported when no longer useful. Right now there is a great 
demand for these teachers: black Africans are willing to pay 
i ingly higher prices for the knowledge and experience 
they bring. 
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The trick in the six colonies is for the African leaders to 
realise how fortunate they are to have their white men on 
the spot. They are more useful than imported men, and far 
cheaper: if they are well treated and not continually 
threatened with having to go, they will be a permanent asset. 
It is no coincidence that South Africa, the most powerful, 
and economically the most advanced, country in Africa, is the 
one with a white population of three million: if this is 
realised in east and central Africa, the countries, or the 
federation, of the future could set the pace for the rest of 
the continent. 

Only the most politically mature nationalist leader can be 
expected to realise this—as Mr Nyerere of Tanganyika has 
done. Tanganyika, indeed, gives the most hope that the kind 
of future here envisaged is possible. Mr Nyerere has shown 
himself to be one of Africa’s statesmen, by casting aside 
the bitterness aroused by past memories and accepting thar the 
African can be the equal of the white man without continually 
feeling the need to prove it by needling, or threatening, the 
whites. So far, he has managed to still the continual pressure 
from the rank and file of his party to speed up “ Africanisa- 
tion” of the civil service while there are not yet enough 
Africans to fill the jobs—though in the longer term the com- 
position of the civil service must “ broadly reflect the racial 
pattern of the territory’s population as a whole.” 

The difficulties that face Mr Nyerere are common to the 
other colonies as well. In West Africa the British did leave 
a reasonable reserve of trained Africans behind them. Nyasa- 
land has one African barrister ; in Tanganyika there are 
14 African doctors. In the short run, it is important in all 
territories to delay final independence for as long as possible 
while a crash programme to train African administrators and 
technicians is launched. But the longest time that can be 
bought is short—no longer, in fact, than the time moderate 
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majority of the present east and central Africa leaders are 
moderate men, even if some of their followers are not), the 
whites may come to see that their best hope of survival as a 
distinct community in their African homeland is in the service 
they can give as ordinary citizens of black states. Turning a 
blind eye to the prospect helps no one. This is why there is so 
much tragedy in the ‘present stance of Sir Roy Welensky and 
Sir Edgar Whitehead. No one denies the difficulty of per- 
suading the white Rhodesians to accept the shock of the 
change in power that has come upon them ; but it is the duty 
of responsible leaders to attempt this persuasion, rather than 
to attempt to hold things up just for a little longer by building 
protective and blocking devices into the new constitutions. 
If the moderate African leaders are to retain their influence 
over their followers they must be seen to gain from their 
moderation. The alternative is a perilous one. 

It is time for certain words and phrases to be re-examined. 
As too often interpreted, for instance, “ multi-racialism ” in 
countries where there are 230 Africans for every 8 white men 
(as in Northern Rhodesia) makes, in the long view, no sense 
at all: in all of the six colonies there are not many more white 
men than there are coloured people in Britain ; if “multi- 
racialism ” simply means holding back African advance, it 
will not do. “ Non-racialism ” is, in fact, a better word— 
for it puts upon the Africans the obligation of recognising 
that, for somé time to come, the whites, having the most 
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skills, are going to have most of the best jobs. Even so, 
though east and central Africa can benefit tremendously from 
the Europeans who have made it their home, its destiny 
cannot be changed ; it is African country. 


OR people who have been brought up to believe in putting 
F economic advance before political advance, or in keeping 
up certain standards of civilised European life, or in the natural 
duty of their own race to rule, it is very difficult to accept 
the new facts of what was once known as white Africa. But 
economic advance will not come while there is a dammed-up 
revolutionary pressure for political gains ; standards will not 
be kept up if the handing-over of power is not peaceful ; 
the duty to rule in Africa has become the duty to serve. 

This service is important. Most of the ideas of pan- 
Africanism—*“ one man, one vote "—‘ natural right of the 
people to rule ”—*“ positive action ”—and all the rest, are 
ideas that come from Paris or London, where most of the 
important African thinkers were trained: The links are still 
strong: if friendly white citizens stay behind in at ‘east part 
of the continent they may very well become stronger. In 
a non-racial world, and in a non-racial Commonwealth, the 
service the whites of the six colonies could give would be 
not only to their black fellow-citizens, but to people of their 
own race back here. 


Missed Opportunity 


Mr Brooke’s new Housing Bill has been widely 
misinterpreted. It is escaping some of the criticisms 
that it deserves through being subjected to 
criticisms that it does not 


R BROOKE’s surprising new Housing Bill hardly fits in 
M with the Tory mood of the times ; although it pre- 
tends merely to redistribyte Exchequer subsidies for 
council housing more sensibly, it is in fact more likely to put 
them up than down. Although individual local authorities 
will bitterly oppose it, it is therefore a bit odd that it should 
be castigated as if it were a measure from some Powell of a 
housing minister. When the bill is actually studied it is really 
of a sort more suited to come under criticism from such 
members of the Tory right wing as understand it ; certainly 
it deserves to do so, for a little courage could have made this 
a much more worthwhile measure for housing progress—but 
one that would actually have cost less to the Exchequer. 
The opening theme of Cmnd. 1290 is undoubtedly right. 
Although by the end of this year one British family in every 
four will be living in a postwar house, the improvement in 
houses for the rest of the working class still lags far behind 
the improvement in quality of the consumer durables they 
can put into them. Certainly Britain needs to press forward 
with a new housing drive, and Exchequer subsidies for those 
who need them should have an important pump-priming part 
to play in this. Equally certainly, the existing £61 million 
a year of Exchequer subsidies to Britain’s 1,500 odd local 
housing authorities, with their more than three million of 
council houses, are distributed in a thoroughly illogical way. 


The subsidy given out on each house ‘depends on the Act 
ruling at the time when it was built. This gives a ridiculous 
advantage to councils that built a large number of houses at 
periods of much lower prices and interest rates—especially, of 
course, before the war. A council with a large proportion of 
prewar houses can now let them out at a substantial profit 
above original building cost, but it still draws subsidies on 
them under the prewar Acts ; it uses these profits and these 
subsidies to keep down the rents of expensive houses built 
since the war. But councils that have built nearly all their 
houses since the war—as, for example, most rural areas have 
done—can balance their accounts only by charging much 
higher rents, although the average incomes of their tenants 
are very often lower. 


HE proper and bold way to have rectified this and other 
anomalies—and to have brought relief to the taxpayer— 
would have been to say that Parliament no longer feels obliged 
to vote annually the £61 million of subsidies on existing houses 
in exactly their present form: in other words, to repeal all 
previous Housing Acts. Mr Brooke took one look at this idea, 
which would have led to screams of protest from every 
council in the country and to bitter accusations that he was 
retrospectively repudiating his obligations. And then he shied 
away. Instead he has decided that the only money he can 
redistribute is the £3 million or so by which the £61 million 
subsidy bill is at present increasing annually. 
As there has been no general subsidy for new council 
housing since the last Tory Housing Act, the difficulty is that 
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this £3 million is already distributed in what had seemed 
sensibly discriminate ways. It is wholly accounted for by 
the {£22 1s. a year per house for slum clearance rehousing, 
and the {10 a year for one-bedroom housey (which really 
means for special houses for old people), plus special and 
larger subsidies for “ overspill ” rehousing of workers moving 
out of the big towns and for workers entering new industrial 
areas. The essence of Mr Brooke’s plan is to try to make 
these discriminate subsidies of £3 million @ year for new 
houses discriminatory in a slightly more sensible way. For 
example, although slum clearance is still important, Mr Brooke 
is seized of the fact that: 


One of the most acute housing problems = left is the multi- 
occupation by families or lodgers of rt houses designed 
originally for use by single families. . has been] no 
proper conversion. ... The living ‘iniliaes in property of 
this sort are often far worse than in many of outworn small 
houses occupied by a single family which are, rightly, having to 
be pulled down as slums. 

As these houses in multi-occupation often cannot be con- 
demned as slums, local authorities at present may get no 
subsidy for rehousing occupants of them. 


N order to allow these and other schemes to qualify for 
I Exchequer aid in future, while still seeking to keep within 
a growth of only £3 million a year, the subsidy arrangements 
for new houses are to be drastically revised. The special 
slum clearance and one-bedroom subsidies (but not the over- 
spill subsidies, see page 644) are to be swept away, and in 
their place each local authority will get a subsidy of either 
£8 a year or £24 a year for each new dwelling it builds. 
Authorities will get only £8 per annum per new dwelling if 
they could balance their existing housing accounts by charging 
average rents at what Mr Brooke advertises as the “ reason- 
able” level of “twice the 1956 gross value” (which still 
means only twice the estimated letting value in 1939). The 
estimate that the total subsidy bill will not rise by more than 
the present “ usual rate” of £3 million a year is based partly 
on the optimistic assumption that only about half of all 
councils will qualify for the high rate of £24. So they may 
at first, but as most housing management costs are presumably 
likely to rise while the “twice 1956 gross value” formula 
is constant, and as new building will gradually raise the 
proportion of postwar to prewar houses in every council in 
the country, the number of councils qualifying for the full 
£24 a year for every new council house seems bound to 
increase later. 

It is therefore difficult to avoid the conclusion—though 
Tory backbenchers do not seem to have woken up to this— 
that this scheme will be a recipe for causing Exchequer 
subsidies to rise at an increasing rate. Partly because of this, 
the Minister intends to scrutinise local authorities’ housing 
programmes closely to see whether “ there is a genuine need 
for the authority to build for the purposes proposed.” In 
other words, it looks as if he will have to resort to the inefficient 
weapon of control by Whitehall scrutiny to make up for the 
fact that he is going to exercise less control through the 
efficient weapon of market forces. It is this prospect of greater 
scrutiny from Whitehall that has led to the newspaper head- 
lines proclaiming that some local authorities may be told that 
they will have to raise il rents if they are to be allowed to 
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go ahead with new building plans; in fact, however, the 
minister will not have any obviously greater physical powers of 
persuasion in this direction than he has now. The only other 
circumstances in which this bill might serve to increase some 
council rents are cloaked behind a mass of hypotheses. If a 
council is at present charging average rents of less than twice 
the 1939 level, and if it could balance its accounts by raising 
rents to that level, it will henceforth get £8 a year for all new 
houses that it builds. If this £8 a year is less than the average 
subsidy that it is getting now (which will not always be the 
case) it will either have to slow down its rate of new building or 
get extra money for that new building from somewhere else : 
one of the ways in which it might get that new money is by 
raising its (ex hypothese) unusually low rents. 

Mr Brooke has three other new ventures afoot. First, he 
proposes to give the local authorities draconian new powers 
to force landlords of overcrowded dwellings to pur their 
properties into proper sanitary order. These powers are prob- 
ably right and necessary—even though one has certain appre- 
hensions about the way in which some local authorities may 
exercise them. One would prefer the local authorities’ 
ultimate weapon to be compulsory purchase of a property at 
the fair market price rather than the blunt instrument of court 
orders saying that lavatories must work. 

Secondly, the system of improvement grants for privately 
owned houses has been liberalised, so that the permitted return 
on the landlord’s share of the expenditure will be raised from 
8 to 124 per cent. Last year 131,000 old houses were 
improved with these grants, but as there are probably still 
five million households in Britain without a fixed bath, this 
tate is quite insufficient. The truth is that, as some of the 
houses concerned may have a life expectancy of only 15 years, 
even a 12} per cent return is insufficient to provide: for 
amortisation of the capital charges plus an economic profit. 

Thirdly, there is to be an interesting experimem whereby 
the Exchequer will lend up to £25 million as a pump-priming 
Operation to private associations which are prepared to build 
houses to let at economic rents. Cmnd. 1290 points out that 
“for a new house with an all-in cost of £3,000, the rent at 
current borrowing rates [i.c. rates to be charged by the 
Exchequer] should be of the order of £4 a week exclusive of 
rates.” No subsidy will be paid on these houses—except, 
most interestingly, “ in the case of purpose-built agcommoda- 
tion for old people, which will qualify for the £24 subsidy.” 
The Government hopes that some of the housing associations 
that apply may be -on the lines of “ schemes of co-operative 
ownership already established in the Scandinavian countries ”; 
once again, however, there is a possibly self-defeating provision 
that any associations which qualify for these loans must be 
strictly non-profit-making. 


i reformer would have tackled all these problems 
in a much bolder way. First, he would have 

main nettle and repealed all previous Housing 

repealing Parliament’s obligation under them 

to vote £61 million annually of subsidies for houses that are 
in existence now. Sian ene ae 

ie net teen ne ee 

to the extent that they were unable to balance 

accounts by charging average rents equal to at least 
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1939 rents ; there might be a case for special subsidies to 
councils that had to make rebates to a particularly large 
number of needy tenants, but at a time when other prices 
have risen by nearly three times and average incomes by nearly 
four times since 1939, the assumption that a “ reasonable ” 
rent is only twice the 1939 level is absurd. 

By some such formula Mr Brooke would have been able 
to save a substantial part of the £61 million subsidy that at 
present goes yearly to keep down the rents of existing council 
houses. He would thus have been able to afford more than 
£3 million a year for subsidies on new houses. It would then 
not have been necessary to-make the very sharp distinction 
between councils on the £8 and councils on the {£24 subsidy 
rate for new houses, which may have some odd effects in 
practice. It would have been possible to keep the special 
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The Prime Minister’s rabbit of a Royal Commission 
on the Press could have teeth if it runs straight and 
fast enough ' 


R MACMILLAN has the deftest sidestep or jink (as the 
M Rugby footballers say) in contemporary politics; it 
has given him the fame of a thruster when his forte, 

in fact, is the most versatile defence. A Royal Commission, as 
a Fellow of the Royal Society told the Royal Statistical Society 
just a generation ago, “ gives a pleasant sense of civic worth 


to a number of elderly persons without regular employment ™ : 
‘saves the time of those civil servants who draft answers to 
parliamentary questions "; and “ stimulates the employment, 


of typists, stenographers—and printers.” There's the rub 
this time: what sort and size of employment for printers—and 
journalists and newspaper proprietors and advertising agents 

is the Prime Minister’s new Royal Commission on the Press 
likely to stimulate? 

Suddenly, three weeks ago, Mr Macmillan was put on the 
pot. First there was the proposal for a marriage of con- 
venience between Mr Roy Thomson’s multi-newspaper 
empire and the great Odhams Press. Then there was Mr Cecil 
King's shotgun proposal for a monopoly of his own and the 
Odhams magazines. What was the Government going to 
do about it? The Prime Minister could have done one of 
three things. He could have replied “‘ Nothing at all,” because 
the press has indeed to be free to shape or mis-shape itself, 
and left it at that. He could have taken power to ban the 
magazine monopoly; but that would have been discriminatory 
without steps (which may well be desirable anyhow) to restrain 
monopolising mergers in other industries as well. Or, best 
to the point perhaps, he could have put the newspaper industry 
itself on the spot by asking it to consider practical ways and 
means of its own to abate the trends towards concentration 
and monopoly that were causing public and political protest. 
Instead, after some cool fencing, he produced his rabbit last 
week: another Royal Commission. 

This rabbit, however, could possibly have teeth. The Royal 
Commission is not asked to range again, familiarly and) in- 
conclusively, over the history and structure of the press. 
Instead, it is told, specifically, to consider what contracting 
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subsidies for some slum clearance schemes that may now lose 
them and for old people’s houses. It would have been possible 
to put some local authorities in funds to make compulsory pur- 
chases of overcrowded and unconverted dwellings. And if the 
principle of Exchequer loans for private building of some new 
houses for rent is accepted, it is not clear that it would be so 
terrible to allow some builders who sought to make some profit 
to come into the loans scheme. 

Mr Brooke would have caused a major row if he had sought 
to raise money for providing such new dynamics by cutting 
down the subsidies on existing houses that councils have 
learned to regard as their right. But as the conditions that 
obtained when some of these Acts were passed have changed 
out of recognition, and as Parliament is still required to vote 
this £61 million annually, why not ? 


J + 
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effect on the diversity of ownership and the variety of publica- 
tions may be exercised by manufacturing, printing, distribu- 
tion and other costs; by the state of the industry's productive 
efficiency; and by the importance in the press’s revenue of 
advertising (and television interests). It has the chance to 
put its finger squarely on the two prime causes of the present 
discontents: all the restrictive practices that hoist the costs 
and hamstring the technical transformation of the newspaper 
and printing industry ; and the dependence of a cut-price 
press on mass-market advertising for its survival. It has the 
obligation to say promptly what could possibly be done to 
loosen the industrial and economic straitjacket. 

Let ope thing be quite plain. There can be no question of 
putting the independent press into public leading strings. The 
object of the exercise is to make the expression of opinion and 
information, and of entertainment as well, both freer and 
wider, not to impose any sort of political control. As The Times 
says, this is not a pie into which politicians ought to put their 
fingers; the whole essence of a free press is that it stands over 
against authority. There is a real public interest in the 
present trends of big business in the press. But it is first of 
all for the newspaper industry itself to put its house in order 
by bringing together managers and workers in the search for a 
sasiadons for their common future that will remove the 
shackles from the growth of a modern and diversified 
‘press. 

The Government's concern, in pursuit of the public 
interest as well as a more flexible press freedom, is twofold: 
to make up its own mind about monopolies in all industries, 
as well as newspapers ; and to see explored every feasible 
fair means, whether by higher prices or by a special tax (on 
the lines suggested by the ingenious Dr Kaldor), which might 
be effective in stemming the gadarene ascent into fewer and 
fewer publications that results from the present economics of 
the press and its advertising. The Royal Commission will 
do no good unless it looks at once into these secret places at 
the heart of the press problem ; and it may do harm if it takes 
too long about it. The early interim report asked for by Mr 
Gaitskell might be useful ; but what are really wanted soon 
are the final recommendations. The rabbit must run fast as 
well as straight, if it is to bite. 
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Si BREATHING-SPACE FOR WHAT ? 
The summit: sabatinig. of the Six orgetiaed by Preddent de Géallc tureed 


out to be unexpectedly stormy, but it did make a move towards a 


ies 


HEN the heads of government of the six common 

market countries, and their foreign ministers, left 

the Quai d'Orsay last Saturday they left on the table 
a more than usually obscure communiqué, as is often the way 
when the pen has to be passed from hand to hand before the 
statesmen can all declare themselves satisfied and go home. 
The meaning of what was agreed has since been interpreted 
differently in Paris, Bonn and Rome, The Hague, Brussels 
and Luxemburg—and no doubt in London, too; for the 
communiqué did contain an unexpected little reference to 
Britain. Thus the statesmen declared themselves interested 
in agreements to maintain and develop exchanges with other 
European countries. At this point a friendly hand had in- 
serted, after one can imagine what short, sharp argument, 
“ particularly with Great Britain.” But another hand had 
then written in, “as well as with the other countries of the 
world,” as if to say that a pious hope must be clearly marked 
for what it ts. 

Not that this country fared as badly in the meeting, or in 
the communiqué, as it had every reason to fear. A firm, lonely 
stand by the Dutch, and certainly not any British efforts, 
secured that the British interest in Europe got the attention 
it did. Mr Luns, the Dutch foreign minister, made himself 
unpopular in Paris, and decidedly popular in his own country, 
by maintaining doggedly that if western Europe was to leave 
the path of integration for General de Gaulle’s path of con- 
federate institutions, then the reason for leaving Britain out 
had disappeared. This was the uncovenanted hitch in a con- 
ference that was to have gone smoothly. President de Gaulle 
and Dr Adenauer had met on the Thursday, February 9th, 
a day before the others, and had cleared their own differences 
and misunderstandings out of the way. 

It has been apparent for a long time that the British Govern- 
ment has been relying too much on Dr Adenauer to pull 
Britain’s chestnuts out of the fire. Dr Adenauer, who is 
coming to London again on Wednesday, does desire British 
friendship, but he vitally needs French and American friend- 
ship. His problem when he met General de Gaulle was to 
reconcile Bonn’s French connection with its American con- 
nection ; and on this ground the French President evidently 
went some way to meet him by agreeing to drop from his 
confederation scheme, at least for the present, the military 
element. It was this aspect of the original de Gaulle plan 
that had aroused fears of a separate block within Nato and 
a counter-weight to American power. Having obtained this, 
together with the promise of a Franco-German exchange of 
state visits this year, Dr Adenauer went into the six-power 
meeting a supporter of what was left of the French plan ; 
he could not seriously be expected to upset Thursday's recon- 
ciliation with President de Gaulle by dragging the British into 
Friday's debate. 

The Dutch, however, came to the meeting irascibly aware 
that matters had been fixed up beforehand between the two 


political federation in western Europe. The following 
four articles deal with aspects of the evolving European situation :— 


great men. When they found that the fixing-up had been 
so thorough th . the final communiqué, containing all the 
decisions, was ready drafted in finished form, they dug in 
their toes. Several elements went into this Dutch rebellion. 
Mr Luns, who seems to have led it, obviously felt that the 
smaller governments were being treated as satellites. The 
Dutch are firm Europeans and wholehearted supporters of the 
existing European communities, based on a concept of integra~- 
tion. Certainly they regret that the British are outside, but 
since the British are outside of their own choice they are pre- 
pared without reservations to go ahead with the others in 
building community Europe, as indeed their own pressing 
interest dictates. It is only when they find themselves con- 
fronted with a new plan that appears to discard the principle 
of integration that they raise anew the question why Britain 
cannot be admitted—at first glance, with logic; for there is 
nothing in the de Gaulle plan as it now stands which the 
British Government could not gladly subscribe to. 

If, however, the logic of the Dutch position is examined 
a little more closely it ceases to look impregnable. If the 
new confederate arrangements are to be more than a pointless 
exercise in scenery building they must have a purpose. The 
purpose was explicit in the opening speeches of the heads 
of government in the conference, and it is even to be found, 
in rather woolly language, in the obscure communiqué of 
February 11th. The purpose is to extend the special relation- 
ship of the six countries from the economic to the political 
field—using the existing economic and fafictional links as 
a basis. Vague as it is, the communiqué at this point speaks 
of “a union that would develop progressively.” 

General de Gaulle’s reasons for not wanting the British in 
in the new organisation are, no doubt, his own ; but it is plain 
enough, for all Mr Luns’s gallant rearguard action, that the 
other four raember governments are not going to insist on an 
invitation to Britain so long as Britain remains outside the 
system, based on the Treaty of Rome, of which the proposed 
new union is an extension. Holland has made its protest, and 
Britain ought to be grateful that it has ; but, the protest made, 
the Dutch will have no real choice but to fall into line when 
the heads of government next meet, at Bonn on May roth. 
Mr Luns has won Mr Macmillan a breathing-space, no more. 


N 0 doubt the French hoped, ten days ago, to get more than 
they did. There is no definite agreement that the heads 
of government will meet regularly’; there are no defence and 
economic committees ; nominally, there is no “ secretariat.” 
As yet, it is all vaguer than General de Gaulle would have 
liked. In fact, however, the heads of government 


have a second meeting, three months and 
first ; this is roughly the quarterly interval 
of, and it may well prove that the regular 
fact begun. (The six foreign ministers meet 


one week 
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For the present, a standing body has been established. It is 
called a “ study commission,” not a “ secretariat,” but the 
informed French ptess exudes a fair confidence that under 
this modest name it will do very much what the. secretariat 
would have had to do in this opening phase, and in the same 
place, Paris. The six governments, including the Dutch, 
have committed themselves to an idea and to the next steps ; 
what they are not committed to is the precise machinery. 

It is hard to see how Dr Adenauer, when he talks to Mr 
Macmillan next week, can offer him any hope that the new 
European plan will not go ahead without Britain, unless the 
British Government can approach the European Community 
with a much more positive attitude than its nt “ wait and 
see.” To get into the coming political association would 
require first a decision to get into the common market. This 
is evidently proving difficult to decide, but it would also be 
difficult to carry out, since the French do hold the key, and 
they are plainly not disposed to turn the lock for nothing. 
General de Gaulle’s wide-ranging grievances may have to be 
listened to yet, and delay may make them harder, not easier, 
to meet. Mr Luns’s rearguard action has won Mr Macmillan 
tume for action, but none at all for inaction. 


MANNING THE DYKES 
Sire 


GAULLIST tide, driving towards Continental confederation, 

has been stemmed by the dykes of Holland ; or so the French 
version of the meeting of the six heads of government and foreign 
ministers, held in Paris on February 1oth and 11th, would have it. 
The image is more vivid than exact. True, the results of the Paris 
meeting are relatively meagre. The six heads of government 
decided little more than to meet again in Bonn on May 19th and, 
in the Meantime, to set up: a preparatory commission (comission 
d'etude) ‘to prepare concrete proposals for regular mectings 
But the blame (or praise) cannot be attached entirely to the 
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“ mercantile ” Dutch, defending British interests together with ) 
their own. Before Mr Luns, the Dutch foreign minister, put in 


his veto, the French plan had been well watered down. 

Dr Adenauer came here\on February oth apparently determined 
to get clear reassurances from his host. His previous visit to Paris, 
in July of last year, was a source of misunderstanding and dis- 
illusionment between Paris and Bonn. It was then, at Rambouillet, 
that General de Gaulle first expounded his plan for a continental 
confederation. Its first steps, it will be recalled, were to be the 
following: regular quarterly meetings of the six heads of govern- 
ment ; periodic meetings of other key ministers ; a permanent 
secretariat ; the whole scheme to get popular blessing by a 
referendum in each country. 

At first the German Chancellor thought that this political super- 
structure could be fitted on Europe's integrated foundations. On 
secpnd thoughts, he decided that the scheme was designed to 
supersede the integrated structure of his choice. Worse still, it 
contained the germs of a continental third force and could lead to 
a weakening of Germany’s ties with Washington. This realisation 
led to the German’ counter-offensive. The French have retreated 
considerably since then. General de Gaulle himself has said 
that there was no intention of interfering with Europe's existing 
communities. The federalists and the confederalists could seek 
a compromise on this basis. Dr Adenauer came to Paris last week 
to get guarantees on this score and, even more, to obtain gaullist 
assurances of Atlantic fidelity. 

He must have obtained some satisfaction on both points, since 
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German spokesmen in Paris were very ready with their forecast 
that economics and defence would be ruled out of the new con- 
sultative arrangements, and their assurance that there was no 
question of creating a continental block within Nato. In exchange, 
they added, General de Gaulle was to have his periodic meetings 
and some administrative body. 


All, thus, seemed plain sailing on Friday, when Mr Luns upset 
the timetable. His first objection was to the French and Germans 


agifacing their partners with “an accomplished fact”; it reflected 
“ the smaller nations’ dislike of being pushed and bullied. Then 


Mr Luns came to the heart of the matter. Should Europe's 
political institutions be built on supranational lines, he argued, it 
would be logical that Britain, so long as it refused to accept the 
rules, should be left out. But if the links were to be merely inter 
governmental and confederal, the reason for keeping Britain out 
disappeared. After much heated argument, the decision was post- 
poned. Dr Adenauer, on leaving Paris, had two reasons to b: 
pleased: General de Gaulle had yielded ground ; nothing had been 
done to prejudice the chancellor's imminent trip to London. The 
French sought consolation in the fact that another meeting would, 
after all, be held within three months ; meanwhile the preparatory 
commission would get to work ; and it would sit in Paris. 


A passage in the final statement refers to the need “to develop 
exchanges with other European countries, in particular with Great 
Britain... .” A team of French experts, headed by the experienced 
M. Wormser, will, in turn, come to London on February 27th 
for exploratory talks. In this context, the relationship between 
the former French African possessions and the European Com- 
munity may be one of the topics to arouse British interest. The 
present arrangements come up for revision next year. It is not far- 
fetched to suppose that the problem of the free entry of Common- 
wealth goods, at least from Africa, might be brought into the same 
discussion. 


No sanguine hopes should be pinned on the coming Franco- 
British talks. It is perfectly clear that General de Gaulle does not 
want to have Britain in the European councils at this stage. On 
the other hand, it is also admitted here that if Britain were to 
propose to adhere to the Rome Treaty (no doubt with protocols to 
preserving its particular interests), Paris would hardly be able to 
resist the pressure of its partners. 


DR ADENAUER’S BURDENS 
xe) 


ince the heads of government of the Six did not commit them- 
S selves at Paris last week to a definite scheme for closer political 
association, Dr Adenauer’s talks with the Prime Minister in London 
next week will not be as heavily laden as it once looked they might 
be. No important decisions will be taken, or even striven for. 
Although they would hesitate to admit it, the Germans are on the 
whole grateful to the Dutch foreign minister for having voiced so 
clearly and strongly the present objections to President de Gaulle’s 
over-tight plans. 

Thanks to Mr Luns, they are in the position of being able to 
say that though the Paris meeting was not much of a success as far 
as the advancement of political integration of the Six is concerned, 
it did at least bring about a slight improvement in the official rela- 
tions between France and Germany. And it has given the British 
and French governments further time to find a way of bridging their 
differences. The meeting of British and French officials arranged 
to begin in London on February 27th is now considered in Bonn 
to be potentially of much more consequence than the Adenauer- 
Macmillan talks. 

Not that these are likely to be a waste of time. Anglo-German 
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relations are not yet so equable that any opportunity can be 
neglected to remove any suspicions and misunderstandings at the 
top. There is to be no fixed agenda. But, apart from the problems 
of European economic organisation, there are several subjects which 
the Germans are planning to raise. One is the imbalance of pay- 
ments which is causing so much disturbance ; another the financial 
and political factors delaying a long-term German aid commitment 
to Greece, Turkey and the undeveloped countries. As only four 
hours in all have been allotted for the talks, and some two hours 
of that will be taken up by the interpreters, there will hardly be 
tim: for more than a brief reconnaissance on cither side. The 
Chancellor will bring with him Herr von Brentano and a foreign 
ministry team. It is a fairly safe guess that Herr Erhard would like 
the ministry of economics also to be represented. But neither h: 
and the Chancellor, nor the senior officials of the two ministrics 
concerned, have yet been able to surmount the rivalries that so 
often impair co-operation between them. 


SEVEN INTO EIGHT 


HILE the Six in Paris have made their cautious step towards 
W a closer political union, the Seven, meeting in Geneva on 
Tuesday, have agreed on a useful move forward towards free trade. 
Tariffs between the member countries of the European Free Trade 
Association were cut by 20 per cent on July 1, 1960. Now a 
second cut—of 1o per cent—which was due on January 1, 1962, 
is to be advanced to July 1st this year. 

The acceleration can be welcomed both by those who see Efta 
as an end in itself and by those who look primarily to an agree- 
ment with the Six. The earlier tariff cuts will mean freer trade 
within the group ; they will also make a minor contribution to 
agreement with the Six by bringing the Efta timetable back into 
line with the common market's. When Efta was first set up a 
strong Swedish and Swiss school of thought favoured rapid tariff 
cuts within the association, which was seen as a hare that would 
soon overtake the lumbering tortoise of the common market. 
But in fact the Six have moved faster than they were expected 
to move, and have left the Seven behind. After July 1st the 
two groups will be in step again ; within each region industrial 
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will have to agree on yet another 
keep up with the cut of 10 or 20 per cent foreshadowed by the 
Six for January 1, 1962. 

The decision of the Seven means that the Austrians, Danes 
and Norwegians, who have been applying the brakes to tcriff cutting 
hitherto, have agreed to set their doubis aside. That does not 
mean they have forgotten the worries that lay behind the doubts. 
At present the arrangements on agriculture and fishing in the 
Association are, to say the least, rudimentary. Norway and Den- 
mark, weak industrially, have made it abundantly clear that they 
will be reluctant to go on removing barriers on industrial goods, 
and discontented with the association generally, if more is not 
done to develop common policies on fishing and farming, where 
the weight of their economics lies. 

The Seven also took a second important decision, to offer Finland 
an association—~a formula that seems to offer a way round the 
tricky problems posed by Finland’s request to join. All the Seven 
share in varying degree the Swedish view that Finland must some- 
how be brought in if it is not to slip into the grip of Russia. 
But full membership for a country like Finland, which has and 
must keep close ties with Russia, would inevitably bring the danger 
that Russian trade and influence would penetrate the group and 
impede any attempt to reach agreement with the Six. Finland will 
be asked to join an entirely new free trade area of cight, formally 


taken the Seven a step forward along the modest road laid down 
by their convention. But they have not resolved the uncertainties 
that lie behind the union. The ga in Geneva could look 
back with satisfaction on the expension of trade withia the group 


has been set up. This committee is intended both to give those 
interests a bigger say, and to act as a purveyor of information and 
publicity. Yet in the member capitals the desire for agreement with 
the Six has not lost any of its force. In Vienna, in particular, 
disquiet with the present unsatisfactory stalemate seems to have 
grown. The common market was an ever-present ghost at the 
Geneva table. And several delegations have given the impression 
of a growing willingness to let the British try to tame the tiger by 
any means they can. 
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Character Assassination 


earRty half of Tuesday’s Soviet state- 
N ment about Mr Lumumba was 
devoted, not to the dead man, but to Mr 
Hammarskjéld, who was termed “ an organ- 
iser of the murder.” (The British Com- 
munist party, in @ statement issued the 
same day, rated him “the chief con- 
spirator.”) The secretary-general, under 
communist fire since September, can hardly 
have been surprised. Last month the 
Moscow Krokodil devoted a page to a 
cartoon of him under a caption alleging that 
he had “ handed Lumumba over to Mobutu 
with his own hands.” 
The plain fact that Mr Lumumba fell 
into his enemies’ power only after abandon- 


ing the protection of a strong UN body- 
guard is now for Moscow an “ unfact.” It 
is suppressed because it conflicts with the 
Soviet interest in the “ character assassina- 
tion ” of the secretary-gencral. Five months 
of Russian diatribes had failed to weaken 
African and Asian confidence in him enough 
to get the United Nations right out of the 
Congo and thus open it up to the new 
“scramble for Africa” of which he had 
given repeated warnings. Now the death 
of Mr Lumumba has given the Russians 
their long-awaited cue: they no longer 

Khrushchev is ly confident 
that his campaign of against Mr 


eek ye 
death and unaware limits to the 
secretary-general’s power of action. 
Non-recognition of UN  secretarics- 
general is becoming a habit in Moscow ; 
Mr Trygve Lie got the same cold shoulder 
for ae months in 1951-§2, having 
annoyed Stalin by doing his job in the 
matter of Korea. But the boycott of Mr Lie 
began only when he remained in office on 
the strength of an Assembly vote, after 
Russia had vetoed a Security Council re- 
commendation of a second tertn. Mr Ham- 
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sowers, and that it was his duty to serve as 

g as “all those other nations” wished. 
He repeated this pledge on Wednesday, and 
received firm pledges of western support. 
But it is Russia’s degree of. success in 
destroying his standing among the “ others ” 
that will decide the issue. 


PARLIAMENT 


Out of Touche 


ARLIAMENT’S new vitality has continued 
for what—to newspaper reporters any- 
way—has seemed a second welcome week. 
Labour has already kept the House sitting 
until breakfast time on two days out of 
three, and it is talking determinedly of 
new filibusters to come stretching right 
through the debates on the Finance Bill. 
To observers at Westminster all this has 
the excitement of the sudden eruption of 
an apparently quiescent volcano; the 
question is how soon it will come to be 
regarded by everybody as too much of a 
good thing, and how often it is liable to take 
the form of too much of a bad one. 
During the sad affair of Sir Gordon 
Touche most neutral observers found their 
sympathies swaying from side to side. The 
health services debate before the eruption 
had been continuously interrupted — by 
Labour MPs’ interjections and spurious 
points of order, an abuse that is growing and 
should be checked. But this boisterousness 
degenerated into real disorder only when 
the Government Chief Whip was observed 
to be in conference with the Deputy 
Speaker, presumably in preparation for 
moving the closure. Standing orders ex- 
pressly provide that the closure is not to be 
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Last year, 269,000 new houses and 
flats were built in England and Wales, 
20,000 more than in 1959. Private 
building accounted for 60 per cent of 
the total. But in the whole post war 
period, 2.14 million new permanent 
council dwellings have: been provided 
against the |.14 million built for private 
owners. 
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used so as to prejudice minority rights ; 
admittedly, by the time the motion was 
accepted, at 1.20 a.m., nobody in the House 
could hear anybody else speak, but the 
Chair's normal means of dealing with such 
disorder is to name members, whereupon 
they must withdraw, or to suspend the 
sitting of the House. By accepting the 
closure so early Sir Gordon made it look\as 
nore the Chair was conniving with the 
Chief Whip to further Government business. 


After the Eruption 
HERE was, therefore, some room for 
divided opinions about Labour’s justifi- 
cation in putting down a motion of censure 
against Sir Gordon for debate last Monday, 
but sympathy with the Opposition evapor- 
ated again when ‘it pressed the motion right 
through to a vote. After the vote was lost, 
some even among Labour members were 
secretly relieved that Sir Gordon did not 
resign. Reactions to these excitements 
among committed partisans will no doubt be 
determined by prejudices, Conservatives 
complaining that the Opposition can hardly 
contribute to better government by keeping 
ministers in their places until § o’cloc 
later every morning, and Labour supporters 
chuckling that they are making the Tories 
pay dearly in this way for Mr Powell's 
health charges. Most people outside are 
more likely to indulge in Olympian and 
Bellocian disdain for the games the children 
get up to at Westminster. 

This is an important point for Labour to 
take note of if it is going to continue with 
very many high jinks and junketings. At a 
time when criticism of the Government is 
mounting, it is tactically better for Labour 
that people should be expostulating about 
the Government's actions more frequently 
than they are expostulating about the 
Opposition’s. The other respect in which 
Labour is due for scme unwelcome 
recovered limelight is that its wretchedly 
timed committee of twelve will soon be 
bringing out their new defence statement. 
Expedited by some fortunate absences from 
the committee (Mr Cousins has ‘flu, Mr 
Crossman is abroad), Mr Gaitskell has 
apparently won a majority of 8 to 1 for a 
document that makes only minor conces- 
sions to the left; but as Mr Cousins will 
still issue a minority report, the object of 
the exercise (and of any concessions) is 
unclear. Nevertheless, this reiterated split 
should be less damaging to Labour than 
would the issue of a meaningless unanimous 
report which Mr Gaitskell and Mr Cousins 
would interpret utterly differently. The 
controversy about American bases in this 
country is about to reach a new stage of 
antics as Lord Russell begins his civil dis 
obedience campaign by staging a sit-down 
of over 2,000 protesters on the steps of the 
Ministry of Defence this weekend ; this 
seems unlikely to heighten the respect of 
staid-minded floating voters for any body 
that makes concessions to the cause of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
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Knights’ Move 


A” the Tory backbenchers really in 
revolt against Mr Macleod? The 
motion warning the Government to adhere 
in the Northern Rhodesian discussions to 
Sir Roy Welensky’s principle of non-racial 
representation has now attracted over 
ninety signatures, representing a quarter 
of the party's voting strength in the 
Commons. Prdéminent among the signa- 
tories are, as expected, the leaders of the 
Tory right wing—Lord Hinchingbrooke, 
Mr Anthony Fell, Mr Biggs-Davison, Mr 
Nabarro, and of course Lord Lampton. But 
the motion has been organised by a former 
Minister of Health, Mr Turton, who is 
not a right winger ; and he is backed by a 
weighty phalanx of the knights and their 
apprentices. Sir Robert Grimston, Sir 
Spencer Summers, Sir Wavell Wakefield. 
Sir John Barlow, Sir Peter Agnew, all the 
sonorous names are there, and they tail off 
in a gradual diminuendo through a 
majority of other Tories with more than 
ten years long-sitting on the Government's 
back benches. From the Lords, Lord Salis- 
bury adds his support. 

The array is undoubtedly impressive, but 
it should not be overlooked that Mr 
Turton’s success in rallying the dragoons 
has been matched by his failure to turn out 
the light infantry. With the exceptions of 
Mr Goodhart and Mr Emery, none of the 
abler younger members has appended his 
name ; those new young Tories who know 
most about Africa, such as Mr Humphrey 
Berkeley and Mr Peter Tapsell, have signi- 
ficantly refused to sign. A notable absentee 
from the older generation is Sir Lionel 
Heald, who has as good a claim as anyone 
to represent the conscience of the party, 
and who was a member of the Monckton 
Commission to boot. The truth is that this 
is a movement of the Tory knights ; and 
one becomes a Tory knight by being a back 
bencher for more than a decade and not 
being asked te join the Government. These 
men command the respect due to seniority, 
but they can lay no claim to great influence 
in the future. If Mr Macleod (supported 
by the Prime Minister) chooses to treat 
them courteously but to ignore their plea, 
there is little they can do. Men of the 
centre do not usually vote against the 
Government, least of all in the Conservative 
party, and if put to the test, the revolt would 
seem likely to peter out, leaving only a 
vague discontent behind. 


COMMUNIST BLOCK 


The Bronze Wall 


He eleventh anniversary of the signing 
of the Chinese-Soviet friendship treaty 
was celebrated this week in Russia and 
China with exemplary fervour. (The vocal 
tributes included, in Moscow, a folk-song 
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about Mao Tse-tung, and in Peking a new 
Russian song, “ Russia's heart flies to 
Peking”). In the West, on the other hand, 
two Sunday papers, The Observer in 
London and the New York Times, pub- 
lished reports, supposedly from communist 
sources, describing in detail the course of 
the quarrel between Peking and Moscow 
over the past year. These reports add little 
that is new to what is already known, either 
directly or by deduction, about Russo- 
Chinese discords ; but they suggest that the 
quarrel has been carried on with a hitherto 
unsuspected ferocity and bitterness. 

If these reports are at all close to the 
mark, they help io explain the special efforts 
that are now clearly elas made to demon- 
strate that the Russians and the Chinese are, 
and always have been, the best of friends. 
The speeches made at the anniversary 
celebrations were liberally sprinkled with 
picturesque references to the bonds uniting 
the two peoples. Their alliance “is as 
strong as a bronze wall,” said a Chinese 
spokesman. Their friendship is “ as lofty as 
the Himalayas, as deep as the Pacific and 
as broad as the Yangtse and the Volga,” 
echoed a Russian speaker. The ground for 
these and other effusions was prepared by a 
reciprocally less controversial attitude in the 
Chinese and Russian press, and by the 
despatch to Peking of both a Russian 
cultural delegation (which signed an agree- 
ment on February 4th) and a Soviet 
economic mission. 

No doubt the “ complete unity of (their) 
fundamental interests,” frequently stressed 
in the anniversary speeches, provides the 
clue to this patching-up of Sino-Soviet 
friendship. However angry they may get 
with each other, Moscow and Peking realise 
that it is not in their interests to carry their 
quarrel to extremes. But how far they will 
in fact manage to keep the peace in future 
remains to be seen. 


Mr Hoxha Stands Firm 


NE delicate and tender spot in Chinese- 
Soviet relations is Albania ; and the 
speeches made on Monday, at the opening 
of the Albanian communist party's congress, 
do not suggest that any improvement here 
is imminent. Although the party leader, 
Mr Enver Hoxha, paid a fulsome tribute to 
Albanian-Soviet friendship, his analysis of 
the world situation, which included a violent 
attack on President Kennedy, was obviously 
strongly influenced by Chinese thinking. 
Moreover, both he and the prime minister, 
Mr Mchmet Shehu, went out of their way 
to emphasise that throughout its 20-year 
existence the Albanian communist party 
“has never been wrong in its general line 
Since the Russians clearly believe that it 
has, this amounts to a defiant declaration 
that the Albanians will stick to their 
(Chinese) guns. 

Mr Hoxha also announced the discovery 
last summer of a plot to overthrow the 
regime by Albanian “ traitors” helped by 
the Greeks, the Jugoslavs and the American 


‘must still queve up on the 
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Sixth Fleet. Presumably this is the plot 
discussed on page $47 of The Economist 
last week, reports of which have been seep- 
ing out of Albania. No other source than 
Mr Hoxha, however, has implicated the 
Greeks, Jugoslavs and Americans. (Indeed, 
it is rumoured that in Moscow last Novem- 
ber, this same Mr Hoxha was blaming the 
Russians.) Since some of the plotters are 
ap tly in the hands of the Albanian 

ice, there may well soon be a spectacular 
trial in Tirana. No doubt it will be so 
arranged as to give Mr Hoxha the maximum 
kudos as saviour and defender of his 
country. 


DEFENCE 


Which Enemy? 


HE Government's annual defence r 
ma.niains a bland, if somewhat for 
impression of continuing great-power status. 
The independent nuciear deterrent will 
remain independent : but how long it will 
stay a deterrent is less clear. Mr Watkinson 
refuses to look further than the V-bombers, 
first equipped with the Blue Steel stand-off 
bomb and later, perhaps, with Skybolt. It 
must be assumed that these are thought to 
be enough until 1970 : certainly there is no 
inclination to plunge into Polaris (surface 
or submerged) and Minuteman for the time 
being. This has the appearance of thrift, 
if nothing else. But how long will it be 
until the Government gets nervous about 
the vulnerability of manned aircraft carry- 
ing the deterrent, the majority of which 
i before 
take-off ? The development of land and 
carrier-based strike i to duck 
under radar screens, like the TSR-2, suit- 
able for use on both tactical and strategic 
missions, will not appreciably bridge the 
gap. Is it just possible that the attack Mr 
Watkinson is planning to meet is a separate 

one by the Chinese ? 

The report reveals the Government's 
anxicty not to drop out of the Russian- 
American arms race altogether. It admits 
that the big two each spend more on 
research and development alone | than 
Britain’s total defence budget. But Mr 
Watkinson is relying on improved “ feasi- 
bility studies” and tighter monitoring of 
projects to help him pick his winners at an 
earlier stage. Whether this will save the 
taxpayer a succession of Blue Streaks 
remains to be seen. It is true that Britain 
can still hope to buy new American 
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generally is all that is promised, There is 
a cautious gesture towards Shape in the 
offer to contribute to a common stockpile of 
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the political con’ over such a pool is 
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theatre ? Valiant bombers are already 
attached to Nato’s tactical air forces. 

The report is equally evasive about the 
army's chances of reaching its target of 
165,000 regulars : the estimate for April of 
this year is just 160,800 men and boys. 
There is still, however, a good deal of official 
optimism that the army may a 
through, or even do more than that, in 
end. In the meantime the strategic reserves 
will be bolstered by the withdrawal of some 
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THE DELINQUENT AGE 


The research unit of the Home Office 
has analysed the delinquency of child- 
ren born between 1925 and 1949. 
The analysis shows that boys born 
during 1935-42 have the highest rate 
This chart follows the crime rate of a 
boy born in mid-i937 to mid-1938 and 
shows that he was less delinquent in 
his middie teens, but became much 
worse a little later. 
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@ more active role. The Navy estimates 
report plans for a much improved design 
of assault craft to replace the present ships 
of the amphibious warfare squadron. 

The new defence estimates, at {1,655.6 
million, are {25.8. million above those in 
last year's original defence report, but the 
Treasury benefited in the past twelve 
months from the final payment of {12 
‘million su ‘ep costs by west Germany and 
a windfall of {13.5 million from the 
abandonment of Blue Streak—so that the 
increase to be found this year is some 
£50 million. The report is curiously shy 
about its accounting, but this is, apparently, 
what it meant to say. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Another £280 Million 


to estimates for the Government's 
ordinary supply expenditure next finan- 
cial year show an increase of £280 million 
on the figure of £4,907 million originally 
provided for 1960-61 in the last budget. On 
this basis of comparison, defence spending 
is up by just under £50 million (or 3 per 
cent) and Government civil spending by 
just over £230 million (gr 7 per cent). These 
increases are occurring after a year when 


prices have not risen much, but when the . 


salaries of public servants certainly have 
done so. Some {90 million, or about one 
third of the {£280 million increase, is 
accounted for by higher pay for doctors, 
other workers in the national health service, 
civil servants, policemen and so forth. These 
are all the result of pay awards for public 
servants that have been announced during 
the past year—admittedly, in a rather excep- 
tional cluster that is unlikely to be repeated 
on quite the same scale in 1961-62. 

Other forms of expenditure that are ris 
ing rapidly are grants for local authority 
services, especially education (one remem- 
bers wryly the fierce argument of a few years 
igo that the new general grant system 
would impede these) ; and the Exchequer 
contribution for pensions, for expenditure 
in underdeveloped countries following the 
passage of the Overseas Service Bill, the 
Board of Trade’s schemes for’ promoting 
more employment in Scotland and other dis- 
tressed parts of the country, for roads and 
agriculture. These are all the result of 
deliberate past decisions on policy. When 
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allowance is made for these and for the 
higher salary bill that was known to be a 
commitment, economies in other services 
have obviously been fairly strictly enforced. 
Most of the policy decisions and all of 
the salary increases have been approved by 
politicians of every party, yet a growth 
of 7 per cent a year in Government civil 
oe can hardly be called unduly small. 
implication is obvious that if new 
schemes for expansion in various neglected 
— services are to be hotted up, deli- 
te policy decisions to contract other 
forms of public expenditure need (however 
reluctantly) to be accepted. 


BERLIN 


Bishops Locked Out 


EDNESDAY'’S reported announcement 

by the east German government that 
the restrictions on west Germans: visiting 
east Berlin are to be relaxed looks like a 
gesture of disavowal of any wish to pro 
voke a new Berlin crisis just now. Western 
fears had been aroused by the obstructions 
put in the way of German churchmen in 
Berlin for the evangelical conference. The 
calm that Berlin bad enjoyed oe the = 
six weeks was unpleasantl 
February 12th, ‘when east ioe pallet 
turned back sevea west German evangelical 
bishops, with other prominent clerics, at the 
sector boundary. The bishops were on their 
way to the Marienkirche in east Berlin to 
attend the opening service of the All- 
German Synod. It was a poor start to a 
gathering that is designed to express the 


- unity of one of the few all-German institu- 


tions that are left. 

Indeed, it looked like a reversal of 
the policy which the cast German govern- 
ment has pursued in Berlin since the turn 
of the year, when the trade agreements 
between Russia and east Germany on one 
side and west Germany on the other were 
unexpectedly renewed. Since then there 
has been a significant improvement in com- 
munications both within and to the city 
The cast Germans have been allowing land 
and water traffic to Berlin to go through 
without hindrance. There have been none 
of the scizures or obstructions at the 
customs which caused so much trouble in 
the autumn. In Berlin itself, west —— 
have been obliged to permission before 
they cross ryotbed oak srw but they 
have not in fact been meeting with 
hindrance—or had not, until Sunday's 
incident. 

The public offer of relaxations for the 
general public suggests that the east German 
government has not decided to throw all 
this over and return to the tense conditions 
of last year. On the whole the indications 
are that the squeeze is on the German 
church and the church only. For a decade 
now the east German government has been 
busily making life difficult for the evan- 
gelical church. Periods of uneasy truce 
have been interspersed with more un- 
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comfortable — of political and econ- 

omic pressure. A return to pressure is not 
astonishing at a time when the church has 
to choose a new chairman of council in place 
of Bishop Dibelius. 


GREECE 


Mr Karamanlis 


HE links between Greece and Britain, 

which had worn well since such men 
as Byron, Codrington and Stratford Canning 
forged them 130 years ago, were severely 
strained by the Cyprus affair. But once that 
dreary conflict-was out of the way, both sides 
were anxious to repair the damage ; the visit 
to London this week of the Greek prime 
minister, Mr Karamanlis, and his f 
minister, Mr Averoff, at the invitation of 
British Government, marks the completion 
of the repair work. 

Thus the week's visitors from Athens 
were primarily concerned with inaugurating 
a new and happier chapter in Anglo-Greck 
relations. No further justification for the 
visit was needed ; but no doubt the opportu- 
nity was taken to discuss various problems 
of mutual concern. In particular, there is 
still Cyprus ; neither Greece nor Britain (nor 
Turkey either) can dissociate itself from the 
fortunes of the new republic, and it is as 
well that they should know each other’s 
minds when difficulties may arise there. 
There is also the question of Greece’s rela- 
tions with the Six. The negotiations for 
Greece’s admission to the European 
Economic Community have been going 
through heavy weather. But presumably 
the difficulties will eventually be overcome, 
and Mr Karamanlis has no doubt been 
anxious to assure the British Government 
that Greece does not want its membership 
of the EEC to impair the traditional Greck 
trade links with Britain. (Our Athens corre- 
spondent points out on page 666 that 
Greece expects only modest commercial 
benefits from joining the Six.) No one, 
indeed, would be better pleased than the 
Greeks if the Six and the Seven could be 
fot merely linked, but fully and firmly 
joined, as soon as possible. 


HOUSING BILL 


Assaulting Whose 
Squalor? 


An article on page 636 gives an editorial 
view of the sort of Housing Bill that Mr 
Brooke should have introduced. In com- 
menting on the bill that Mr Brooke actually 
has introduced, a local government corre- 
spondent reports: 


NE of the difficulties about Mr Brooke's 
proposed assault on “squalor and 
congestion ” is that the dimensions of these 
problems are very inadequately known. 
The new white paper points out that the 
industrial towns of northern England con- 
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tain far more unfit houses than dozs the 
country generally ; at present rates of re- 
building, cities such as Liverpool and Man- 
chester will be still clearing their present 
lists of slums (while new slums are 
appearing).20 or 30 years after most councils 
have completed the task. London on the 
other hand has few technically unfit houses, 
but (owing to its great concentration of 
employment ) an enormous volume of over- 
crowding in squalid surroundings. 

Admittedly this description is only a 
broad one, since the definition of an unfit 
dwelling is loose and very variously inter- 
preted, while no adequate statistics exist on 
the extent of overcrowding. Nevertheless 
it would seem that Mr Brooke has recog- 
nised these special problems only to run 
away from them. His new system of hous- 
ing subsidies is related to the potential rent- 
incomes of local authorities, but it is not 
related to the very variable needs of their 
inhabitants for more council houses. It 
hardly seems fair that some towns with long 
lists of slums may get only 48 per new 
dwelling, while some towns with negligible 
slum and overcrowding problems may draw 
the full £24. It is cold comfort for the 
councils with the greatest burdens to be 
told that they “ may at some stage need a 
higher rate of financial assistance.” They 
will feel that they should have been offered 
it now on some basis that would (as the 
Minister rightly insists it should) bring over- 
crowded as well as unfit houses into the 
account, 

For some congested cities, the brightest 
point in the minister's programme is the 
increased subsidies available for long- 
distance “overspill” under the’ Town 
Development and New Town Acts. They 
go up from £24 to £28 per house, and are 
accompanied by an increased contribution 
from the Exchequer towards the statutory 
rate subsidy (only half of which falls on the 
“ exporting ” local authority). These pro- 
visions are amply generous, but they will 
help congested cities to get on with their 
clearance and redevelopment programmes 
only if more sites for overspill schemes can 
be quickly found. Here Mr Brooke is much 
less helpful. He confirms that Skelmersdale 
will be developed as an outlet for Liver- 
pool, but there are still no major schemes 
decided for the relief of cither Manchester 
or Birmingham, let alone of smaller cities 
like Sheffield. This is not good enough. 


PROFESSOR CAIRNCROSS 


Trade not Aid 


ROFESSOR ALEC CAIRNCROSS, who is to 

become chief economic adviser to the 
Government after the next budget, delivered 
a public lecture at the London School of 
Economics on Monday. The lecture had 
been arranged before his new appointment 
in Whitehall was announced ; so had his 
subject, which concerned underdeveloped 
countries. But his views are naturally of 
intriguing topical interest. He began by 
saying that it was now fashionable, especially 
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in Britain, to assume that the quickest short- 
cuts to higher productivity lay through 
increased investment, greater technological 
education and heavier expenditure on 
research and development. He had “no 
quarrel with putting up these signposts pro- 
vided they are not represented as the only 
ones to follow.” But “there is a danger, 
particularly in the underdevelo coun- 
tries, that the third major influence on 
development, the widening of markets, may 
be allowed less than its due.” 

Mr Cairncross then plunged into a 
statistical analysis of different countries’ 
records of growth, designed to show 
that most nations had reached prosperity 
most quickly when their own (and other 
peoples’) economic policies had allowed 
them to concentrate on expanding their 
most competitive exporting industries ; 
developing countries have been less success- 
ful when they have striven for immediate 
self-sufficiency in all the most advanced 
forms of industrial skills at once. The 
implication for Britain was that “if we 
are anxious to encourage development in the 
poorer countries .. . , might we not turn 
to a new model cf the traditional engine of 
a and see what could be done 
through freer trade in manufactured 

is?” Mr Cairncross “ saw no reason, 

ing at the experience of ong. 
Puerto Rico and similar countries, why the 
engine should not be a powerful one.” He 
thought “ it right in a country that used to 
plead for ‘ Trade not Aid’ to recall that 
slogan and suggest that one of our chief 
economic obligations to the underdeveloped 
countries is to offer them a market.” Hear, 
hear. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The Riley Ruling 


M* SILVERMAN’S unofficial motion 
arising from the execution of the 
murderer Riley was duc for debate just after 
The Economist went 10 press. The present 
custom of the House is that the Home 
Secretary cannot be challenged on the 
advice he has given to the sovereign in a 
capital case on the exercise of the a 
tive of mercy, until the capital sentence 

been executed. This is not because (as has 
been mistakenly stated) the power of 
reprieve is part\of the royal prerogative. As 
this prerogative is now exercised only on the 
advice of the Home Secre‘ary, it is obvious 
that he is ultimately responsible to the 
House. The reason given for banning 
questions between the dates of sentence and 
execution has been that to allow discussion 
would turn the Commons into a higher 
court of appeal. Yet there is no restriction 
on raising questions where the sentence in- 
volved is only a fine or imprisonment, and 
the House, when it discusses a capital 
sentence after its execution, is in fact acting 
as a court of a , although it obviously 
cannot reverse the sentence. As a frustrated 
parliamentarian, who wants to do something 
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for future condemned men before it is too 
late, Mr Silverman will command some 
sympathy. But whether his tactics are right 
for is ayy Ryn § matter. < 

n he is ¢ ing @ reprieve for a 
condemned murderer the Home Secretary 
should be left as free as possible to con- 
sider all ts of a case, whether they 
would constitute legal evidence or not. At 
a time when a man lies under sentence of 
death, the only points that the public hears 
about are generally—and 
favour of mercy for him. 
held in Parliament, other poin 
previous convictions, would be bound to 
come out. Do abolitionists really want 
that ? If one believes that the trend in a 
civilised society must be towards abolition 
of the death penalty, one way forward to it 
may be through a gradually more liberal 
attitude towards reprieves ; if debates about 
reprieves are to be held, precedents will 
be laid down, and gradual liberalisation 
may become more difficult. By altering the 
present practice to allow cross-examination 
of the Home Secretary about a possible 
reprieve by convi abolitionists, Mr 
Silverman would be exposing him also to 
ctoss-examination by convinced reten- 
tionists, most of whom at t would 
carry the additional _ influence of 
coming from within the Home 5 
own party. A change in the present 
would probably bring much ter dangers 
than advantages to the abolitionist cause. 


CAMEROONS * 


Problem halved 


Nae poor, and economically un- 
viable, the British Cameroons has 
long presented its trustee, Britain, and its 
western neighbour, Nigeria, with the prob- 
lem of a future that was difficult to decide. 
Half the problem was solved last week-end 
when, in a United Nations plebiscite, the 
Northern Cameroons opted to join 
Nigeria; in a plebiscite in November, 
1989, the voters decided oe ~~ _~ 
The temporary separation did not 
Northern Cameroons any harm: 
wooed the voters with development schemes, 
and the rule of the Nigerian emirs was 
r 

More overwhelmingly than was expected, 
the Southern Cameroons voted to join 
its eastern neighbour, the Republic of 
Cameroun. It is unlikely that this decision 
has settled the fate of the Southern 
Cameroons. Its prime minister, Mr. Henry 
Foncha, does not really went to join his 
territory to Cameroun; even if he did, the 
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union of a former English with a former 
French territory would present difficulties. 

Mr. Foncha’s hope is that negotiations 
for the union will break down, and that his 
country will gain inde»endence by default. 
If it does, it will neec: money from some- 
where. Mr Foncha louks to Britain for aid. 
The Republic of Cameroun, which is not 
wealthy, will not find its new province an 
economic asset. Britain is now faced with 
making the decision it refused to make 
before the plebiscite: whether or not to give 
a parting instalment of much-needed aid 


to its departing dependency. 
AGRICULTURE 


Bow at a Venture 


T is rather a pity that two members of 

the Bow. Group should have rushed out 
a memorandum on agricultural policy* i 
advance of the pamphlet which the group is 
preparing. Many of Messrs Butterwick’s 
and Lever’s ideas are sensible and urgently 
needed saying, but there is a certain 
brusqueness in their prescriptions which is 
likely to antagonise the very members of 
their own party whom ‘they should have 
most carefully sought to convince. The 
authors suggest that government subsidies 
should be reduced as rapidly as the Agricul- 
ture Acts permit ; they insist that the needs 
of British agriculture do not provide a valid 
reason for failure to join the common 
market; and they want agricultural 
efficiency to be improved by government 
purchase of ungconomic holdings (a Labour 
policy which the Conservatives abandoned 
after Crichel Down), by increasing land- 
lords’ rights, and by assisting the retirement 
of farmers over 70. 

The (to Conservatives) hale-<elsing 
political implications of the authors’ views 
on subsidies/may obscure the fact that they 
are certainly and completely right to recom- 
mend a three-sided agricultural arrangement 
between Britain, Europe, and the Common- 
wealth. Of course, even this is a di 
pill for Conservatives to swallow. It w 
have the effect of diverting an increasing 

*“ Priorities For Agricultural Policy.” By 


Michael. Butterwick and Jeremy Lever. Bow 
Group. ; Is. 
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proportion of Commonwealth products to 
continental markets, but this diversion would 
probably be much less than the increase in 
European agricultural exports to Britain that 
would eventually occur. It would therefore 
leave British farmers with a shrinking home 
market.| Since, however, most British 
farmers need to grow not less, but more, if 
they are to secure satisfactory profits, it 
would become urgently necessary for them 
to develop exports to Europe. 

There is nothing impossible about this 
goal, but it could not be easily realised. 
Agriculture is more technically advanced 


and more structurally efficient in Britain 


than in most other European countries ; the 
problem is that British workers in agricul- 
ture are used to a much higher standard of 


. living than those of continental countries. 


This standard could be maintained and im- 
proved in the face of increased competition 
only through still greater'efficiency (particu- 
larly in marketing) and through careful 
specialisation in the products that can be 
best grown here. This calls for a new 
long-term plan for the distribution of 
Government assistance in place of the 
present ad hoc methods of aiding all sections 
of agriculture and horticulture, irrespective 
of the potential utility of their output. 
Agricultural policy is certainly drifting 
dangerously at present, and neither the 
Government: nor the National Farmers’ 
Union is preparing for the future. The two 
Bow authors have pointed in the right direc- 
tion, but they have not mapped the route. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Sword of Damascus 


_. union of Egypt and Syria has been 
considerably ughtened economically by 
the imposition of exchange controls in 


Damascus. Through a presidential decree 
in Cairo the open currency market that 
Syria, unlike Egypt, still enjoyed was ended 
on February 6th. Private money-changers 
are out of business, and foreign currency 
transactions are confined to the Central 
Bank. Syria is now headed away from its 
former free-for-all traditions and set on a 
course towards a controlled economy. 

The recent resignation from the governor- 
ship of the Central Bank of Dr Izaat 
Trabulsi, the businessmen’s hope and 
disciple of a free economy, was a sign that 
financial curbs were pending ; but Syrian 
merchants, who had been buying foreign 
currency above the official rate, with a con- 
sequent rise in prices of imported goods, 
have not really been caught on the hop. For 
as long as two years currency controls have 
been contemplated, and while the sword of 
Damascus hovered, much capital left the 
country to be nest-egged elsewhere. It is 
to stop any further flight of capital and to 
steady the Syrian pound that the controls 
have at last been adopted. The occasion 
was brought about through Syria’s im- 
poverishment after three years of drought. 
During this period the value of its cotton 
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and wheat exports, the main source of its 
wealth, have dropped from just over £70 
million a year toedess than half. At the same 
time only 30 per cent of its textile machines 
have be:n working, since its natural markets 
in Turkey, Iraq and Jordan have been lost 
through political disagreement. The extra- 
ordinary position has thus arisen where 
Damascus, normally proudly self-sufficient, 
has had to accept £2 million from Cairo to 
redress its budget deficit. And, having paid 
the piper, Cairo has called the tune. The 
natural outcome would be for the Egyptian 
pound and Syrian pound eventually to be 
unified into a joint dinar. 


TIED COTTAGES 


Exploding a Myth 


T IED cottages have always been the 
subject of understandably heated con- 
troversy between farmers and farm workers. 
A system under which a worker may simul- 
taneously lose both job and home smacks 
of feudalism, and the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers has made the most 
of this fact. The tied cottage issue provides 
an easicr rallying-point for union members 
than anything else save wages, and it has 
been correspondingly exaggerated. Farmers 
have also been rather pig-headed on the 
subject, generally insisting that some 
workers must be housed close to their work. 
With modern transport, this is no longer 
necessarily true. 

A study by two agricultural economists* 
offers a useful antidote to these emotionally 
frozen attitudes. It reports that the atti- 
tudes of farm workers to tied cottages are 
actually mixed, since they deplore (often 
strongly) the insecurity but value the cheap 
accommodation. Nearly all the tied cottages 
investigated were let either rent-free or at 
only about 6s. a week, which contrasted 
with a farm worker's average rent of 
29s. 6d. for a council house and 24s. for 
other rented dwellings. Moreover, many 
tied cottages have been improved recently 
and they were found to provide as good 
facilities as other privately rented dwellings, 
though not so good as council houses. 

This study also shows that farmers valuc 
a tied cottage not because it is essential to 
have a man on the spot, but because the 
offer of cheap accommodation greatly helps 
to attract labour. In fact, occupants of tied 
cottages are over {1 a week better off than 
other farm workers—a considerable differ- 
ence. The authors conclude that the system 
still has advantages to both farmers and 
workers, but that if it is to be abolished, the 
cottages should be acquired by local 
authorities. The Labour party has sug- 
gested that no worker should be removed 
from a tied cottage until the local authority 
can find him a house. 

It is, however, hard to see why local’ 


*An Inquiry Into The Accommodation of 
Agricultural Workers. By W. J. C. Cowie and 
A. K. Giles, Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Bristol. 
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so often adopted—costly, manual cutting and carting away— 16 DOVER ST., LONDON W.1. Tel: Hyde Park 0061 
inevitably leaves the roots of perennial weeds to flourish more 
strongly, and frequently distributes the sceds for future Please send me full details of the Weed Control Services 
germination. What then, is the answer ? NAME 
Disinfestation Weed Control undertakes the complete con- 
trol of vegetation on industrial sites of all types. It is a nation- 
wide organisation with experts in every county. It has the 
finest equipment and the most efficient chemicals at its dis- 
posal. The methods used will kill all existing weeds and will 
provide soil sterilisation against further growth for several 
MEMBER OF THE RENTORIL GROUP 


ADDRESS 
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authorities have to be brought in to solve 
the . The present system docs not 

too badly, but if the workers insist 
that it is inimical to individual liberty (as in 
some ways it is), then, so | as some 
general rent control on small cottages 
persists, the remedy seems obvious. Tenants 
of tied cottages should be given the same 
security of tenute as anybody cise ; but, 
as an obvious corollary, farmers should be 
allowed to charge — rents they like for 
their own cottages, to the controlled 
limits. A wader thn ter tox She 1 
could then stay on if he paid a proper rent. 
It is unlikely that many would wish to do so. 


SPACE AND AIR SPACE 


The Higher the Fewer 


We as the boffins may about the 
amount of noise the galaxies make in 
Professor Ryle’s cars, there can be no serious 
arguing about the fact that, from a mere 
carthling’s point of view, things get quicter 
as one gets really “ far out.” Is it a perhaps 
unconscious passion for deep peace of this 
kind that urges the shooting of various 
missiles farther and farther away from this 
planet? If so, it may prove self-defeating. 
“Way out,” where the Russian probe to 
Venus went on Sunday, there are still only 
a handful of small whizzing things. Nearer 
in, the number of artificial satellites already 
put into orbit round the carth is now in the 
thirties, most of them American ; half have 
been lost, but most of the others are still 
chattering away or bouncing back noises 
emanating from their restless masters on the 
ground. And when one descends from 
space to air space, quite apart from the 
familiar problem of traffic control at points 
where more and more civilian aircraft con- 
verge, there are dangers of different kinds. 
One of these was illustrated by the French 
“buzzing” of the Soviet president's air- 
craft on February gth. 

Charges and counter-charges about this 
episode have been traded, apologies offered 
and rebuffed, and punitive demands made 
with scant hope of satisfaction. Laymen are 
left to wonder at the odd order of priori- 
ties that prevails in a world in which un- 
believable pains are taken over attempts to 
raise dogs and monkeys to unaccustomed 
heights, while the flights of mere human 
heads of state are led in a manner that 
one can only describe as casual—presum- 
ably because of the lower altitude involved. 
The French account of the Brezhnev affair 
makes sense only if one assumes that the 
sole effective way of conveying an admoni- 
tion from one aircraft to another is by firing 
bursts of tracer ; the Soviet account, only 
on the assumption that the authorities in 
Moscow care so little about the possibility 
of running into a major diplomatic incident 
as not even to bother to give due notification 
of a president's route and timetable. 
Visitors to this planet from outer space will 
descend into the chaos of earthly air space 
only at their own risk. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Bang! 


HE inter-stellar dust, thrown up by the 
bombshell exploded by Professor 
Martin Ryle and his colleagues among the 
radio-astronamers last weekend, is gradu- 
ally dispersing. Professor Ryle has 
demonstrated, by observations whose 
accuracy has never been called into ques 
tion, that there is a fallacy in one set of 
theories about the universe: name.y, that 
it is self-sustaining, that it creates new 
matter and fresh galaxies as fast as they 
are destroyed. But he is a long way from 
replacing this by a proven alternative 
When Professor Ryle first suggested, 
several years ago, that, there were more 
stars in the distant galaxies than there 
were in those closer to the solar system 
he was slapped down by other astrono- 
mers, But he then built, with the help 
of the Mullard Company, a primitive form 
of radio telescope, a very different instru- 
ment from the sophisticated radio tele- 
scope at Jodrell Bank thar is the pride 
and joy of Sir Bernard Lovell, Some 
astronomers doubted whether it would 
work ; but, with this telescope, Professor 
Ryle has succeeded in locating and count- 
ing enough radio stars at vast distances 
in space w show that his original ideas 
were right. Other astronomers had not 
calculated on this happening ; in formu- 
lating their theory about a “ steady-~statc,” 
self-sustaining, universe, they had assumed 
that it meant that matter would be evenly 
distributed throughout the universe. 
Professor Ryle’s factual discovery that 
it gets thicker as one probes further is 
thus going to take some explaining away 
Professor Hoyle, who has become identi- 
fied as spokesman for the “ solid-state” 
astronomers, admits frankly that it creates 
difficulties—others might use stronger 
words. But it would be unwise to go one 
step further and argue that Professor 
Ryle’s observations mean that the universe 
is necessarily in a state of constant evolu- 


Professos Ryle and the Rade Teexopes Aerials 


. 


end. But they are irritated by what they 
consider his jumping of the gun by claim-~- 
ing that his calculation is proved before 
taking other possible explanations into 
account 


rt would be a brave man who ventured 
] a guess at which will add more to the 
sum of human knowledge, Professor 
Ryle’s telescope or Mr Khrushchev's 
newest sputnik, which has for one of its 
objects more accurate measurement of 
the solar system. The Americans have 
already shown that a capsule of instru- 
ments can successfully communicate with 
earth across tens of millions of miles of 
space, but they never manage to achieve 
the uncanny precision of the Russians, who 
can aim at Venus like an arrow shooting 
at a bull’s-cye, and whe have pulled off 
(after how many abortive attempts ?) the 
elegant feat of wing a satellite in orb 
as the launching platform for a rocket shot 
into space 

This is science fiction transmuted 
into fact, and if the Russian instru- 
ments are still working when the rocket 
makes its rendezvous with Venus, Mr K's 
scientists will command the awed respect 
of their colleagues all over the world. Ih 
savours of sour grapes for a country that 
has never fired a big rocket, or leunched 
the teeniest satellite, to question the in- 
credible effort that the Soviet Union must 
have put into its space programme for 
comparatively modest scientific results. If 
the very large mountain appears to have 
vielded a very small mouse, this is because 
space research, like any other research, is 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of 
the paper, in which wembers of the 
editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on British life and happen- 
ings in different parts of the country 


HOME 
REPORT 


Coventry 
Marks Time 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Ce is a city devoted to making cars; but the passing 
4 motorist who wants a minor repair is inevitably told by the 
sparsely-staffed garages that there.is a three-day wait. Almost onc 
third of the 180,000 wage carners work in the ‘vehicle and com 
ponents industries, and the ideas of the others about wages are 
inflated by the knowledge that Bill Brown down the road can make 
£25 a week on the production line at Rootes or Standards or BM¢ 
Thousands of migrants have, come into the town since’ the end of 
the war: the shiny (some say shoddy) goods lavishly displayed im 
the shopping precinct which is Hitler's main legacy to the Midlands 
eloquently demonstrate their customary purchasing power 

Life is measured in hard cash in a boom-and-bust town. The 
pace-setting employers in the motor industry have increased theit 
efficiency to a point where labour has become a comparatively 
minor factor in the unit cost of their product. With this efficiency 
has’ come specialisation by the production workers: spurred on 
by incentive payments, each task takes them an average of only 
three of four minutes. Lacking any special loyalty to the indivi 
dual firm which employs them—the images of the Coventry firms 
have in any case been blurred by take-overs and amalgamations 
the men are nevertheless profoundly attached to the industry and 
he city which has brought them comparative affluence. 


While the motor worker's satisfaction, or otherwise, with his jobagy 
depends so much on his pay, the sum he takes home depends largely - 


n factors outside his control. Coventry people accept that the 
but such is the optimism about the 
long-term prospects that it has taken some five months of wide 
pread short-time working for men to begin to dnft out of the cat 


» mito other jobs 


motor trade 1s a Scasonal one 


Although 16,000 men were recently on short time out of the 
§0,000 employed locally in the vehicle industry, the producuion 
lines for tractors-—on short ume at the height of the motor-car 
boom in the spring of 1960—are now working overtime in their 
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turn. Although an aircraft factory has been able to recruit the 
craftsmen it needs for a four-year production programme at about 
£2 a week less than the car firms have been paying, almost none 
of the many unskilled vacancies pay wages which could attract men 
from the motor firms. 

If short-time working is accepted in Coventry as part of the 
scheme of things, sackings are a different matter, since they may 
jeopardise the men's chance of striking it rich the next time a 
boom comes round. The confusion this week between unions and 
management over the Rootes Group's plan to lay off 850 men 
from their three Coventry plants (and put the remainder back on 
full-time working) shows how emotive this issue is especially at 
a moment when car sales have begun to pick up again. 

Under heavy pressure from their members, the unions have 
trotted out all the complaints that could be allowed to rest when 
things were going well. They claim that the ratio of men employed 
to the number of cars produced has steadily fallen—a fact which 
had been obscured by the far greater increase in the number of 
cars produced. They denounce the firms’ projects to build new 
factories near Liverpool and Glasgow, and point out that the 
problem may solve itself by natural wastage (130 men have left 
Rootes’ since a week ago, when they announced their intention 
of sacking the 8§0). Some of the craft unions point out that, 
only a year ago, they were actually helping the firms find new 
recruits as far away as Glasgow, so that their own prestige is 
threatened in their members’ eyes if any of these men are sacked 

The bright new centre of Coventry is divided from the 
peripheral, and equally bright, housing estates, by a ring of squalid 
industrial housing—a living memorial of the bad old days. In their 
determination never to go back to those times people are likely to 
react with stubborn, and often unnecessary, obstruction against 
any managerial policy which—however unreasonably—they see as 
a threat to their stake in the city’s new-found prosperity. 


London Belongs to South Lewisham? "72.2" 


mn the key struggles in the year's 


. j } 
iocal efectos 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


“ne Conservatives and Liberals have 
‘| now launched their programmes for the 
clections for the London County Council 
on April 13th. They attempt, conventionally 
and properly, to concentrate on local issues ; 
but everybody knows that the rulers of 
London for the next three years will in fact 
be decided almost wholly by the electorate’s 
feelings over national politics. 

The arithmetic of the clecnion is as 


follows. Each of London's 42 constituen- 
cies will return three elected councillors 
In April, 1958, when Labour was sweeping 
the country, Labour returned 10% coun 
cillors to the Tories’ 25. But in the general 
election of October, 1959, Labour won only 
24 of the 42 London constituencies ; so a 
county council elecuon at that time, with 
three council] seats won from cach con- 
tituency, would presumably have given 


Labour an LCC majority of only 72 to the 
lories’ ~4. To win control of the council 
which Labour has held for so long, the 
Tories would thus need to win the council 
seats in four parliamentary constituencies 
that they did not win in 19§9 (if they won 
three such constituencies, the two partics 
would have 63 elected councillors each, but 
Labour would probably then maintain con- 
trol by arrangement of the aldermanic elcc- 
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tions, as it did after the dead heat in 1949). 
The four most marginal Labour-held 
li seats in London are North 
dington (1.4 per cent Tory swing needed 
compared with 19$9), Brixton (3.1 per cent) 
and Fulham and South Lewisham (both 
3.7). Until — recently the Tories had 
nigh hopes of getting this sort of swing. 
experience of 1955 (when a general 
clection followed within a few weeks of the 
county elections) suggested that the Torics 
tend to do about 1 per cent better in low- 
poll LCC elections than in high-poll par- 
hamentary clections (partly because a 


Dons 
Under 
Fire 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OXFORD 


ow well are Oxford men taught ? 

From the Isis controversy and other 
salvoes of criticism originating both above 
and below the mystical line that separates 
dons from undergraduates it would be casy 
to picture dons, strained to breaking point 
by an increasing load of teaching and 
administration, cutting their research and 
giving short and nasty measure in the 
lecture room. How far does this picture 
fit the facts ? 

The first line of criticism comes from 
the dons themselves and is directed at the 
weekly tutorial: an hour in which the 
undergraduate reads an essay set the pre- 
ceding week and his tutor discusses it with 
him. Pupils come singly, though pairs 
and even threes are becoming commoner. 
Since . Jowett—at least—tutofs have 
favoured the “ Socratic” method of ques- 
tion and answer in these sessions, rather 
than the straight imparting of information 
(though Socrates himself was a mono- 
loguist), because the system’s object is to 
encourage the undergraduate to think and 
work for himself. Hence the advice piped 
at young tutors by an elderly don of the 
twenties: “ Never tell them anything, dear 
boy.” Some work is normally done in 
classes, but the tutorial is still the key- 
stone of the teaching arch. 

ts critics, led by Mr Tony Quinton, 
I philosophy tutor at New College, argue 
that it depends on a number of assump- 
tions which nowadays are only doubtfully 
correct. First, the prewar distinction be- 
tween gilded youths with whom tutors can 
afford to discuss cricket, and serious 
students who, need serious teaching, no 
longer exists, or has at least been drasti- 
cally reduced. 


is going on); 

, hem other ron 

— give t 4 
cent or so of a swing that they needed. But 
now it looks much more likely that the 
Tories are beginning to lose ground nation- 
ally again ; and the Liberals have announced 
that they will fight more than half of Lon 
don’s seats (twice as many as in 1958). 
Liberal candidacies in the home counties 
are tore likely to hurt the Conservatives 
than Labour. 


the 
or 


At the same time, student numbers have 
increased and are increasinty far quicker 
than the number of dons; Tutors are 
therefore required to contentrate their 
energies, not only on a handful of keen 
and bright pupils, but also on a crowd of 
moderate ones. This has bad effects on 
the tutor—his energies flag, he tends to 
talk at, rather than with, his pupils, he 
repeats arguments to individuals that 
could be more usefully explained to a 
group, and so on. Further, it is alleged, 
men of moderate abilitics with their way 
to make in « hard world do not really 
want queries—they want facts, because 
facts get them through examinations. 


A linked objection is that) too much 
instruction is crowded into the term 


t majority of 76 in 

fohich gives ie on ovensll saleeliy of 99 
including co-opted aldermen). A sizeable 
proportion of the prospective Labour casual- 
ties compared with 1958, incidentally, are 
left-wingers who have ‘worried their own 
arty’s rather staid and’ stern leadership in 
Andon at least as much as they have 
infuriated the Tories. 


argument in support of this (it is seldom 
used) is that, on the whole, undergraduates 
seem to like individual tutorials as much 
as they suspect most lectures. Still, the 
defenders of the system have not explained 
how tutorial resilience ia to be maintained 
if the pupil-tutor ratio rises much further. 
Most teaching fellows do 15 hours a week 
~—often more-—in term ; and most would 
agree that energies weaken after 10 hours. 

Teaching can be farmed out, of course. 
Indeed, in a recent article in the Oxford 
Magazine, an anonymous graduate argued 
that the pool of nearly 1,000 research 
students in Oxford was a reserve army of 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written ia the United States 
carry an indication te that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London 


Congress’s High Water Mark 


WASHINGTON, ix 

HAT happens to the scheme for health insurance for old 
WY people which President Kennedy sent to the Eighty-seventh 

Congress last week may determine, for good or ill, future 
relations between the effervescent new Administration and the 
cautiously wary legislators. The scheme is much the same as the 
one which Senator Kennedy failed to get through the Eighty-sixth 
Congress and thereupon took to the country as candidate for the 
Presidency. While the programme is to be financed by an increase 
in social security contributions, the President assured Congress 
ingratiatingly that this Lloyd George-like measure was not the 
“ socialised medicine ” which doctors resist to the death. Even 
s, it is the most controversial of the President's immediate pro- 
posals ; it touches some of the tenderest spots in American tradition 
and brings into play one of the toughest lobbies, that of the 
medical profession, If Mr Kennedy can coax this Bill through 
he will have demonstrated real ability to lead Congress and opened 
the route to rougher political country, 

The care with which ‘the President has asked on this and other 
matters—notably anti-recession measures—for only the minimum 
action to which he fecls committed by his election campaign shows 
his grim understanding of the hard fight ahead, as well as of the 
importance to his Presidency of winning it. His first objective was 
achieved with the seating of three extra members of the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives (to make the point 
that it had been “ packed” only temporarily, the committee’ 
resentful chairman, Mr Howard Smith, tried to put them on hard 
backed chairs). This means that there is now a majority sympa 
thetic to the President on this all-powerful committee (which decides 
by what procedure legislation shall be 
dealt with on the floor of the House and 
whether it shall be dealt with at all), so 
that now the voters will be able at least 
to see how their Congressmen treat the 
President's programme. But the narrow 
vote by which the deadlock in the com- 
mittee was broken is no sure guide to the 
majorities which the President can expect 
for his programme itself, 

In terms of scating arrangements the 
House of Representatives is) dividend 
between 261 Democrats and 174 Re- 
publicans (with two seats uncertain) but 
the vote on the Rules Conmmittee revealed 
the more genuine division: 195 northern 
and western Democrats voted with 22 
liberal Republicans against 148 opposing 
Republicans supported by 64 southern 
Democrats, giving the liberals a majority 
of five. Virtually the whole House voted 
and virtually every pressure that could be 
exerted was exerted. The vote has accord- 
ingly been dubbed the high-water mark— 
but it is open to argument whether it is 
the high-water mark of the pro-Kennedy 


“He Said For Me To Wait Fer An Answer” itself And the Administration 


or the anti-Kennedy vote. Does it measure the maximum force of 
southern reaction, of which the unreformed Rules Committee was 
held to be the bulwark ? Or does it measure the maximum loyalty 
that Mr Rayburn, the revered Speaker who leads the Democrats 
in the House, can extract from his friends? Does it measure 
the maximum revolt of Republican liberals against the conservative 
majority in their party, after an election which gave that party 
an extra twenty seats ? Or will more Republicans support medical 
aid for the aged than voted for an assurance that the proposal 
would at least be debated ? 

On the answers to these questions hang Mr Kennedy's chances 
on the domestic front~and he can hardly be wholly successful 
abroad if he is humiliated and frustrated at home. His fortunes 
are largely in the hands of the House, for in the Senate 65 Demo- 
crats face only 35 Republicans and some of the latter are liberals. 
Though a Bill can still be talked to death in the Senate, such a 
last resort would probably be used only when civil rights for 
Negroes were involved. On the face of it there would seem to be 
less hope of getting through a House which is less liberal than 
it was legislation which failed to get through Congress at its last 
session. Then the House rejected a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour and the majorities in favour of aid for schools and depressed 
areas were under twenty ; all these measures are in Mr Kennedy's 
immediate programme and if those Congressmen who voted both 
on the Rules Committee this year and on the Kennedy programme 
last year behave consistently the President’s measures will go 
under by from §0 to 2§ votes. Moreover, during the debate on 
the Rules Committee one of the 22 Republicans declared that, 
while he and his friends would vote for enlarging the committee, 

they would be against the programme 
cannot 
repeat very often on the same scale the 
pressures and promises of patronage which 
it used to secure its majority on the Rules 
Committee; a remark of Mr Stewart Udall, 
the Secretary of the Interior, after the 
battle, “1 got a result or two,” seems to 
have been the understatement of the weck 

But such calculations leave out of 
account some important facts and, some 
less important imponderables. Sponsors 
of liberal legislation in the previous Con 
gress worked under the shadow of a presi- 
dential veto—which was used against the 
depressed areas Bill ; now they work with 
presidential backing. Another important 
difference between this Congress and the 
last is one of mood. It is being realised 
that something ‘must be done about un- 
employment, about the recession, even 
about the growing number of old people 
who cannot afford medical care, and the 
President is working on this realisation to 
try to instil a sense of immediacy into 
Congress. Many conservatives, whether 
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Republican or Democratic, who voted against “ inflationary ” 
measures last year may well vote for “ anti-recession” measures now. 
One reason why conservatives of both parties voted to retain the 
Rules Committee under Mr Howard Smith's control was that it 
lifted the blame for voting down welfare Bills off their own 
shoulders by preventing those Bills from ever coming to a vote at 
all, Such Congressmen will find it invidious to oppose these 
measures on the floor, in 1961. Again, the new Republican Con- 
gressmen are not uniformly conservative’ many of them won in 
marginal districts and must take account of the liberals and the 
under-privileged there. The growing feeling among urban Re- 
publicans that their party will be kept out of power indefinitely if 
it appears to be the party of obstruction is taking shape in a loose 
progressive organisation of twenty to thirty members. These may 
well prove regular supporters for moderate reforms. 


To remedy the deficiencies in the quality and distribution of 
America’s health services President Kennedy recommends : 

1. Health Insurance for the 14.2 million people over 65 years 
old who are already entitled to reurement benefits under the 
social security system. “This is financed by taxes on employers 
and employees which would be increased to cover the costs of 
the President's controversial proposal. It would pay out about 
$1.1 billion a year in benefits which would cover; 

(a) hospital costs for go days ; 
(b) nursing home costs for 180 days ; 
(c) Visits to outpatient clinics ; 
(d) services of home nurses 
> Better Health Services which would require : 
(a) grants to enable states to increase nursing home facili- 
ues and vocational rchabilitation programmes ; 
b) more funds for medical research ; 
(c) improved programmes for children’s health 
1. Expansion of medical and dental schools by 40 and 100 


per cent respectively, in the next ten years. This would be 
done by : 


1) building grants ; 
(b) scholarships for needy students. 
The last two sections would cost about $45 million in the 
first full year of operation, They are likely to have an casict 
passage through Congress than is the first section. 


Against this background the obviously anti-recession measures- 
to relieve unemployment and depressed areas—should have a fair 
passage. The housing and minimum wage Bills may run into more 
trouble, but the prospects of the education Bill have been improved 
now that Mr Adam Clayton Powell appears ready not to add 
to it this year his favourite amendment which prohibits federal 
money being given to racially segregated schools and which has 
been the death of previous school Bills. The basic test is thus 
the medical insurance Bill, which must start in the Ways and 
Means Committee, where the liberals are in a minority. If, even 
30, it goes through in spite of all difficulties, Mr Kennedy will 
have proved that he is the master of his fate. But it will be 
a bitter struggle, in which the central issue may be the President's 
prestige rather than the health of the old folks, 

The obvious ally for the embattled President to seck is the 
American people. Congress will swing behind a moderate pro- 
gramme fast enough once it senses that the President has won the 
good will of the mass of opinion in the centre, which now seems 
evenly divided between the two parties. But the President's diffi- 
culty is to hold the public attention over the competing attractions 
of the affluent society which are already stifling the inspiration 
and enthusiasm of his inaugural address. 


AMERICAN 


SURV EY 


Working at Work 


ast week the Administration, backed up by the depressing 
| employment statistics for January, launched a full-scale pub- 
licity attack on the recession, designed to impress the workless with 
its concern about their plight and Congress with the urgency of 
the need for remedies. The danger of such a build-up is that it 
may drive the Republicans into an obstinate determination to make 
difficulties about approving those remedies. They resent both the 
implication that they were lax in checking the recession when they 
were in power and the Democrats’ determination to take credit for 
bringing about a recovery which many experts believe to be already 
in the making, as a result of underlying cconomic trends when 
any political push being needed. ‘ 

Whether these experts are right may never be clear waiiin the 
Administration is busily applying all the immediate stimuli it can 
without | congressional action—advancing the payment of tax 
refunds and of special dividends to ex-servicemen, speeding up out- 
lays on defence contracts, post offices, roads and other public works 
and making extra loans available for farmers. All these efforts will 
pump more purchasing power into consumers’ pockets quickly and 
to do this, as well as to relieve distress, is also the purpose of the 
I'resident’s most pressing requests to Congress. These are for 
assistance for the children of unemployed workers and for an 
extension of unemployment benefits for the 600,000 people who 
have exhausted their rights under the present insurance scheme ; 
the number is now going up by 200,000 s month. 

The sharp rise in long-term joblessness was one of the most dis- 
turbing factors im the January report ; the actual increase in unem- 
ployment was slightly less than seasonal, although the total number 
out of work, §.4 million, was the highest for the month for about 
twenty years. February is expected to be worse since numerous 
lay-offs are being announced. Other causes for Goncern in January 
were the number of people working only part-time and the spread 
of “ substantial unemployment "—which means that more than 6 
per cent of the labour force is out of work—into over half the major 
urban areas in the country. The five states—Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania—in which the Secretary of 
Labour paid visits of sympathy last week contain 41 of the 76 
labour markets which fall into this category. These are the centres 
of the metal-working, machinery and transportation industries 
which, with the textile factories, provide half of the country’s manu- 
facturing employment and have accounted for three-fourths of the 
fall in that employment over the past year. It is the factory workers 
who have t the brunt of the recession and, with the steel mills 
still working at only $0 per cent of capacity and automobile sales 
still disappointing, partly because of the bad weather, there is as 
yet little sign of better times ahead. 


OUT OF WORK 
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Banks Grow Bigger 


NEW YORK 
— HE large commercial banks in New York 
are Starting at last to take advantage of 
the state’s new banking law which went into 
effect last summer and which loosened the 
strait-jacket that had previously confined 
them to operating only in the city. Last 
week the First National City Bank of New 
York announced that it plans to acquire the 
National Bank of Westchester, the second 
largest bank in that suburban county; last 
monih the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
unveiled plans to form a holding company 
with six sizeable banks outside New York 
City; the Bankers Trust Company has created 
another holding company with the County 
Trust Company, Westchester’s largest bank. 
The one existing bank holding company in 
New York State—the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration—is thinking of merging its .New 
York City bank with the Federation Bank & 
‘Trust Company. And the number of appli- 
cations by metropolitan banks for suburban 
branches, which must be approved by the 
State Banking Board, has mounted steadily. 
New York's banks have long sought relief 
from the restrictions on their geographical 
expansion imposed by state law. Last year, 
in an cleventh-hour change of heart that 
startled the banking community, the State 
Legislature opened up the adjacent counties 
to the city banks and also ended a three-year 
ban on the creation of new bank holding 
companies and on the acquisition of more 
Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion. Passage af the new legislation did not, 
however, bring the stampede into new terri- 
tory that many banking interests outside New 
York City had feared. The suburban areas 
in guestion were already well supplied with 
banking facilities and mergers with existing 
institutions were made less attractive by the 
highly-inflated prices that had been placed 
on suburban banks in anticipation of such 
moves Che city banks were further dis- 
couraged from taking concrete action because 
the Franklin National Bank of Long Island 
had challenged the legality of the new law— 
an issue that has not yet been settled. But 
while the banks have gone slow on the ques- 
tion of establishing new branches in the 
suburbs, they have given greater attention 
to the possibiliues of merging with other 
banks in the state through the formation of 
holding companies 
Nation-wide branch banking, which has 
been the rule in most other advanced indus- 
trial countries, is unknown in the United 
States. State-wide banking, on the other 
hand, is growing as rapidly as the laws of the 
individual states will allow. California led 
the way in giving its banks the freedom of the 
state—a fact that has enabled its Bank of 
America, with, over 7oo branches, to head 
the list of the country’s banks—and some 15 
other states have followed suit. Seven states, 
among them Illinois, Florida and Texas, 
specifically forbid banks to have branch 
offices; recently one Texan bank had to con- 


banks by the 
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struct a bridge across the road to link its old 
building with its new extension so as to make 
quite clear that the new building was not a 
branch. In the rest of the states, branches 
are allowed to a limited extent. Most of 
them allow banks to establish branches only 
in the city or banking district in which the 
home office is situated; of all the banks in 
the United States with branch offices, more 
than half have only one branch. In spite of 
these restrictions branch banking has been 
gaining a great deal of ground. In 1950, 
branches accounted for 25° per cent of all 
banking offices while today the proportion 
is well over 40 per cent. 


AS branch banking has grown, the number 
of commercial banks has shrunk. They 
still add up to a healthy 13,470 for the country 
as a whole, but even so there ts a substantial 
body of opinion which deplores the fact that 
their ranks have been more than halved since 
the ninetéeen-thirties and have declined by 
10 per cent in the last decade. The 
American tradition of an independent bank 
to serve cach community dies hard even in 
a country which accepts the fact that produc- 
tion of motor cars should be in the hands of 
only five manufacturers. Originally this 
sentiment sprang from the fear, on the part 
of new communities, of domination and 
exploitation by the large financial interests 
in the East; more recently it has been sus- 
tained by the vigorous efforts of thousands 
of small local bankers all over the country 

Against this, American commercial bank- 
ing is not as diffused as the statistics might 
suggest. A few banks in each of the main 
financial centres have managed to grow 
exceedingly large, despite the obstacles placed 
in their path by suspicious legislators and 
federal authorities wielding anti-trust powers. 
The 65 largest commercial banks hold 40 per 
cent of the deposits of all such banks and 
have, at the most, only one or two significant 
rivals on their home-ground. Thus in 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Cleveland 
and Detroit the rwo largest banks in each city 
own two-thirds or more of all bank assets 
there, and in New York two giant institutions 
—the Chase Manhattan Bank and the First 
National City Bank of New York—are re- 
sponsible for over 42 per cent of the banking 
assets of the country’s financial capital. 
Moreover, the effective power of the latge 
banks is increased further by a complex 
system of “correspondent” banking by 
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which rural banks maintain deposits with 
their big city brethren in return for a wide 
range of services. 

Apart from the mere love of size common 
to all businessmen, there are sound economic 
facts behind the drive of the banks towards 
bigness. Consolidation has not taken place 
in the banking system nearly as fast as it 
has elsewhere in the economy and banks 
today find themselves hard put to meet the 
needs of their large corporate customers. The 
introduction of automation into banking pro- 
cedures has added another potent reason for 
growth; where computing machines are 
concerned, two banks, can often live as 
cheaply as one. And competition between 
the banks is now so keen that many are 
forced into partnership to stay in the nice. 

While branch banking has been the main 
avenue along which banks have sought big- 
ness, increasing attention has been given to 
the form of consolidation often referred to 
as “group banking.” Under this peculiarly 
American development, banks are affiliated 
through a holding company which owns a 
controlling interest in the shares of cach onc. 
The individual bank retains at least the 
appearance of local autonomy, with its own 
board of directors, while at the same time it 
can draw on the capital resources arid the 
managerial skill of the group. Another 
advantage of the bank holding company is 
that, unlike branch banks, it can cross state 
lines; the Firstamerica Corporation of 
Los Angeles, the largest bank holding com- 
pany in the United States, has banks in 
eleven western states. The decision of Morgan 
Guaranty to affihate with six smaller institu- 
uons would create a holding company of 
roughly equal size although .it would be con- 
fined to New York State. 


American banks are not free to grow as 
they please within the framework of the law. 
Any plan for territorial expansion must first 
be sanctioned by a number of state and 


federal agencies. ‘The exact hicrarchy of 
supervision depends on what sort of a bank 
is making the request—whether it operates 
under a state or a national charter, whether it 
is Or is not a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, and whether it is or is not insured 
through the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Depending on the precise status 
of the banks concerned a merger will require 
the blessing of one or several of the follow- 
ing agencies: the State Banking Commission, 
the Federal Reserve System, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Department 
of Justice. The main concern of these agen- 
cies is to prevent the large banks from getting 
out of hand—which usually means ensuring 
that cach giant institution has at least one 
equally impressive competitor close at hand. 
This principle has not prevented a wave of 
important mergers in the last year or two and 
others are pending, including one between 
the Manufacturers Trust Company and the 
Hanover Bank. The fate of these proposed 
marriages will depend a good deal on the atti- 
tude of the new Administration. But there 
is no doubt that banks will grow bigger ; 
the only question is how fast ? 
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SUCCESS 


‘The wide gap in Sunday paper readership—solemnity on 
the one side, triviality on the other—is now a matter of 
history. Into it has stepped The Sunday Telegraph, to 
prove that a Sunday paper can present news without being 
dull. information without being heavy-handed, and 
entertainment without being flippant or sensational. 

A print order of over a million copies has fallen short of 
public demand for the new SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 
Many newsagents have sold out early in the day. This 
could happen again next Sunday. 

And so—if you want to join the millions of people who 
read The Sunday Telegraph and found it a refreshing and 
rewarding change from their previous Sunday fare— 
place a regular order with your newsagent today. 


FILLS THE GAP 
PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY Only 5d 


HILTON 
HOSPITALITY... 
A BYWORD 
IN THE 


U.S.A. 


Hilton hospitality is famous 
tHe world over ... from 
Sydney to St. Louis, from 
Boston to Berlin. And what 
makes it so famous is ghe 
friendly courtesy, the nthe 
lous attention to detail, the 
little touches of thoughtful- 
ness that anticipate your 
wishes. These above all are 
the things that set Hilton 
hotels apart, and you can rely 
on them wherever you see the 
Hilton name. Almost every 
major city in the U.S.A., has 
its Hilton hotel, and you can 
make vour reservation in- 
stantly through any Hilton 
hotel in the world. You can 
also book through the London 
Office,17-19 Cockspur Street, 
S. W. 1, Telephone Whitehall 
3061, or The Hague Office, 
Lange Voor- TOY Cinta 
haut 16, Tele- ("is va wes 

phone 112873. ie mee BE 
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MmTON BWOTELS 
AnOUND THE WORLD 
erkeeetwe 


The Waldorf Astoria 
The Statler Hitton 
The Savoy Hiton 


CHICAGO 
The Conrad | htten 
The Palmer ‘ouse 
ALBUQUE IQUE 
Hilton Hete 


ATLANTA 
Hilton Ina jas port! 


BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statier Hittor 
CINCINNATI 
The Nether! and 
thiton 

The Terrace Hilten 


CLEVELAND 
The Statier Hilton 


cotumsBus 
The Deshier Hilton 


DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 
DAYTON 

The Dayton B:!tmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 
DETROIT 

The Statter Milton 
Et PASO 

+:iton Hote! 

Mite inn (arpert 
FOoRY WORTH 
Miton Hotel 


HARTFORD 
The Staties Hitton 


The Shamrock Hilton 
LOS ANGELES 
The Statter Hotton 
GEVERLY HHLS 
The Beverly Hilton 
NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn (airport 
PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Hilton 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Milten Ina (airport) 


ST. Louis 
The Statler Hilten 


WASHINGTON o.c 
The Statier Hilton 
CHIMUAHUA, 
MEXICO 

The Palacio Hilton 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
The Berirn Hilton 


CAIRG, EGYPT, VAR 
The Nile Hilten 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY 
The Istandul Hilton 


MADRID, SPAIN 
The Castellana Huton 


MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO 


The Continental Hilten 
ACAPULCO, 
MEXICO 

Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 
CANADA 

The Queen Etizabeth 
‘A CNR hotel) 


PANAMA, R. P. 
{| Panama Hilton 


SAN JUAH, P. R. 
The Caribe Hilten 


‘ST. THOMAS, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
The Virgin iste Milton 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Carrera Mitten 
SYDNEY, 


AUS : 
The Chevron Hiton 
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| packaging factories on Benaiers 100-acre Mergey Division cite Planned 
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Canada First 


Kk KENNEDY'S announcement that he is giving a luncheon 
M on Monday in honour of Mr Diefenbaker puts Canada 
first in the queue of important powers whose prime ministers are 
anxious to be received by the new President. Mr Kennedy has 
also underlined his desire for harmonious relations with Canada 
by sending back there Mr Livingston Merchant who, before he 
became Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, had been 
a well-liked and successful ambassador to Ottawa. Such friendly 
overtures come none too soon. Canada is sensitive about its inde- 
pendence and resentful of the dominance of American capital in 
its economy. There are many sore points in the relations between 
Washington and Ottawa that could become inflamed if they are 
not poulticed in time. 

One of the present difficulties is that Canada, like the United 
States, has worrying economic problems—of inadequate growth, 
chrome unemployment,and a serious trade deficit, particularly 
with the United States. It is trying to cure these by a mild dose 
of economic nationalism that irritates Americans and may invite 
reprisals. Its drive to increase its exports of oil to the United 
States has already brought a warning from the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr Udall, that any large increase in such exports might 
cost Qanada its present exemption from American quotas on 
imports of petroleum. In December Mr Diefenbaker’s government 
climinated some of the tax advantages which have encouraged the 
vast flow of American capital into Canada ; these have kept the 
Canadian dollar at an uncomfortable premium. More seriously, 
Canada, by administrative changes, has raised new barriers against 
imports, including some worth about $500 million from the United 
States. Finally, American magazines with “ Canadian editions,” 
such as Time and the Reader's Digest, are likely to be penalised ; 
witnesses before a Royal Commission have complained that these 
two magazines absorb 43 per cent of all the advertising available 
to Canadian periodicals and that this makes the creation of truly 
Canadian magazines next to impossible. 

When the United States imposed its embargo on trade with 
Cuba, Canada refused to take a similar and in its view short- 
sighted step, but fortunately it has now been absolved of any 
intention of exploiting the embargo to the advantage of its own 
trade. What probably worries Washington most is the attitude 
of its closest military ally toward the defence of the hemisphere. 
Although Mr Diefenbaker signed the treaty for continental defence 
in 1957, he still insists that Canada will not accept any nuclear 
weapons unless it has control over them (which would require a 
change in the American law). The leader of the opposition, Mr 
Pearson, who may be back in power next year, does not want 
Canada to accept any nuclear weapons at all except in the areca 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Mr Pearson insists 
that this is not neutralism, but from Washington it must look 
disturbingly like it—and disturbingly close at hand. 


Priorities at the Treasury 


HE first financing operation of Mr Roosa, the new manager of 
ae public debt, has been an unqualified success. Subscriptions 
totalling nearly $19 billion were received last week for the new 
18-month 34 per cent notes ; of these $7.3 billion were accepted, 
which means that in addition to replacing $6.9 billion worth of 
maturing securities the Treasury raised $405 million in new money. 
Using a technique introduced under Mr Eisenhower Mr Roosa 
did not confine his offer, as usual, to holders of the old securities 
but allowed any investor to subscribe. Such a “ cash refunding ” 
was desirable because a great number of the holders of the maturing 
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issue were small investors who had been attracted by its high 
coupon of 44 per cent and were unlikely to be as interested in the 
new issue with its lower return. Had the refunding been con- 
fined to holders of the old securities many of them might have 
demanded cash instead. 

Like his predecessors at the Treasury Mr Roosa would like to 
lengthen the average maturity of the debt. But for the time being 
it is More urgent to prevent short-term money from leaving the 
country to carn a higher return elsewhere ; this exodus increases 
the deficit in the balance of payments and leads to losses of gold. 
The Treasury's decision to offer only a new issue of relatively short 
maturity helps to raise short-term rates of interest (or to keep them 
from falling) and also avoids putting any upward pressure on long- 
term rates in the interest of domestic recovery. In the last two 
weeks the yield on three-month Treasury bills has risen from 
2.29 per cent to 2.46. In 1958, when credit was loosened to pro- 
mote recovery, the rate fell below 1 per cent. 

Banking circles have been heartened by the new President's 
statement that he means to leave control of long-term intcrest rates 
to the Federal Reserve authorities and will not seck to interfere. 
But the central bank has been given a strong hint that it should 
broaden its buying of government sccurities—now at the “ bills 
preferably” stage~-to include some longer-term maturities and 
last week it took a first step in this direction. Some observers 
think that long-term rates are already due to fall and will need only 
such a nudge. Their rise in recent months has been due largely to 
the fear of investors that credit was almost certain to become tighter 
either to halt the outflow of gold or because of economic recovery 
at home. They have been reassured somewhat by the new strength 
of the dollar and by President Kennedy's evident desire to keep 
long-term rates of interest down indefinitely to promote economic 
growth. But there is doubt whether investors, and particularly the 
commercial banks, will invest heavily in long-term securities 
so soon after the losses which they suffered in 1958, when they 
were caught by a sudden reversal in credit policy, 


Seniority Calls the Tune 


LTHOUGH the skirmishes about who should serve on what com- 

mittee were over in the Senate long ago, the House has been 
held up, in most cases, by the battle over the Rules Committee. 
Inevitably the assignments published last week were scanned for 
any reprisals, either by the Democrats against those who voted 
with the enemies of the Speaker's plan to enlarge the Rules Com- 
mittee, or by the Republicans against their 22 liberals who crossed 
party lines to support Mr Rayburn. They are hardly visible. Only 
Mr Flynt of Georgia has complained publicly that he was 
penalised ; he wanted a coveted place on the powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee and did not get it. None of the five committee 
chairmen who voted against Mr Rayburn has been disturbed ; all 
are Southerners, as are six others out of the 20 chairmen, The 
only new face among them is the coloured one of Mr Adam Clayton 
Powell who, by strict seniority—the only means that would have 
put him there—is now the liberal chairman of the House Labour 
and Education Committee ; ifshe can keep his mind on his work 
he should make life much easier for the new Administration. 
Nevertheless, once seniority had been honoured, 
favours have naturally been reserved for those who 
Rayburn's help in his hour of need, 

Seniority also remained in the saddle in the Senate 

usually suits the dominant conservatives) except in 
Senator Clark of Pennsylvania. He wanted a 
Relations Committee but the two that were 
Senator Symington, whom the Administration 
tive, and to Senator Dodd cf Connecticut, an arch-conservative 
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with fewer years of service than Mr Clark, who will-be a thorn in 
its flesh. Senator Clark’s crime was his unsuccessful attack on two 
very senior Senators, Mt Byrd and Mr Eastland, whom he felt 
should not head the Finance and Judiciary Committees, respec- 
tively, when their reactionary views are so unrepresentative of the 
Democratic party as a whole. Both were confirmed in their powers, 
Senator Byrd by special acclamation. Conservative strength has 
actually been increased on the Judiciary Committee, which deals 
with civil rights and anti-trust matters. ‘ 

The outlook for legislation on depressed areas and housing looks 
brighter, however, with the assignment of Mrs Neuberger to the 
Banking Committee. This is now a liberal stronghold, though it 
has lost Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, who asked for a transfer 
to the Finance Committee. To keep his seat, which Governor 
Faubus is said to covet, he is likely to take a conservative line on 
domestic affairs and does not want ro go on record on Bills dealing 
with racial segregation in housing. Conservatives, and particularly 
the oil industry, were pleased by this appointment since it kept off 
the tax-writing committee Senator Proxmire, a fire-breathing critic 
of the depletion allowances for oil. Indeed, assignments seem to 
have gone much as they did in Mr Johnson’s day, which is not 
surprising ; the Vice President still keeps his old luxurious suite of 
offices in the Capitol and presides over party meetings of Demo- 
cratic Senators, to the frustration of the progressives. 


Hopeful Hoffa 


LTHOUGH Mr James Hoffa, to the delight of the newspaper 

headline writers, has still to appear from time to time before 
Senate investigators to be examined on the progress made in 
getting rid of corruption in his teamsters’, or lorry-drivers’, union 
and although his answers are never very satisfactory, he is confident 
that he will soon be rid of the three monitors who were put over 
him in 1958, by court order, to clean up the union and prepare 
the ground for an honest convention. It was alleged by some of 
the members that Mr Hoffa's election to the presidency in 1957 
had been rigged. Objecting that the monitors cost the union a 


A Growing Population 


There are now over 182 million people in the United States, 
about 3 million more than when the last census was taken on 
April 1, 1960. The increase in population since the previous census 
ten years before had been 28 million ; over 40 million babies were 
born during the decade, 15.7 million people died and there was 
a net immigration of 3 million. The average rate of growth of the 
population was 1.72 per cent a year, compared with 1.39 per cent 
during the nineteen-forties. In the year ending in June, 1960, 
4,258,000 babies were born, slightly fewer than in any of the three 

previous years, and 1,695,000 
people died, rather more than 
in either of the two previous 
years. As a result in the 1959- 
60 year the rate of natural 
increase, 14.3 per thousand, 
was the lowest in the decade, 
| but the actual natural increase, 
2.6 million, was above the 
average. Immigration has 
been responsible for about 10 
| per cent of the annual rise 
in population during the past 
ten years, but last year the net 

1955 9690 «30s gain from this means was only 

Year ending June 261,000 persons. 
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lot of money and do nothing—certainly they have not prevented 
his personal power from growing—Mr Hoffa is now trying to get 
permission from the judge to hold a new convention which will 
establish him as president without any outside interference. 

What he also wants from the convention is its approval for an 
amendment to the union's constitution which will permit him to 
do what he has in fact been dving for some years—getting all types 
of workers to join the teamsters. By recruiting policemen, shop 
assistants, typists and so on he believes that the union will be able 
to go on expanding—it 1s already the largest in the United States 
with 1,300,000, members—while the big industrial unions, such 
as the automobile and steel workers, lose members as automation 
reduces the number of men employed in these industries. Mr 
Hoffa is in effect setting up his union as a rival to the whole 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
isations, from which the teamsters were expelled in 1957 because 
of their unsavoury practices ; unions belonging to it must confine 
their organising efforts to their own carefully circumscribed indus- 
tries or crafts. 

Mr Hoffa's other recent activity is an example of why he retains 
the loyalty of the teamsters: he has negotiated substantial wage 
increases for some 200,000 lorry-drivers in the middle western 
and southern states. These regional contracts end in 1964 and 
he intends to insist on the same date of expiry for contracts still 
to be negotiated in other regions so that in future the whole road 
transport industry will have to bargain with him at the same time. 
However, before he is in a position to call a nation-wide strike 
or even before he can be confirmed in office by his union he has 
to face trial, scheduled for early next month, for the misuse of 
union funds in Florida. If these charges are not upheld he has 
still to reckon with the new Administration: the President, the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of Labour have been among 
his most active opponents for years and all are pledged to secure 
his downfall. 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower, who asked the Civil Aeronautics Board 
a year ago to review American air routes across the Pacific with a 
view to introducing more competition there, rejected the board's 
proposals just before he relinquished office. Alaskan develop- 
ment will suffer, since one of the recommendations was that Pan 
American Airlines should be allowed to fly jets from New York 
to Tokyo with a single stop at Fairbanks. The reason he gave 
was that relations with other countries, particularly Japan, might 
be harmed if American services were expanded. However he 
approved a recommendation that Trans World Airlines should be 
allowed to extend its terminus from Bangkok to Hongkong, if 
Great Britain agrees. This Would make TWA the second American 
airline (Pan American was th first) to circle the globe. 


* * * 


The Supreme Court has often ruled against bans on specific 
films but last month, in a five to four decision, it upheld for the first 
time the principle that it is constitutional to require censorship 
of films before they are shown. The majority held that guarantees 
of free speech do not mean the right to show any and every film, 
no matter how objectionable, at least once. The minority protested 
that the decision might open the way to licensing of newspapers 
and books before publication. Four states and eleven cities now 
license films for exhibition. 


* * o 


Only two per cent of the population of the United States is now 
illiterate ; a century ago the figure was twenty per cent. 
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Who Keeps the squeak 
out of your car? 


We do. And if you've ever had a look at the 
lubrication chart put out by the people who made your 
car, you'll see how thorough we have to be. 


There can be up to 50 parts in your car that need 

regular oiling and greasing. To do this, we have to produce 
the correct specialised lubricants, and to train people 

to know where to put them and how often. 


Shellubrication not only means smoother, more economical 
running, but provides a record of maintenance which 
ensures that when you trade in your car, you can meet 

the buyer’s cold eye with perfect confidence. 

So as you go humming up and down the highways, there's 
one thing you can be sure of. That your car is being 
looked after with the minimum of fuss and the maximum 
of experience. That’s what the Shellubrication service 

was designed for—coddling cars like yours. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF [Rswew 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Congolese Make-Believe 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENI 


Leopoldville 
_Ast Sunday morning, while the Katanga authorities were per- 
L severing with their three-day charade of hunting down a 
deposed premier who was almost certainly already dead at 
their hands, a scene staged a few hundred miles to the north 
received no publicity but contained as much significance as the death 
of Patrice Lumumba. On the lawn of the presidential villa of Mr 
Albert Kalonji, who has set up “ the autonomous state of South 
Kasai” as the Zion of his two million Baluba tribesmen, there 
was a parade of children. An African abbé among the dignitaries 
watching from verandah chairs gave almost a speechday atmosphere 
to the parade: But one glance «at the children shattered any such 
illusion. 

Some of them could not have been more than five years old. 
but all were dressed for war. Half a coconut shell made a helmet ; 
pieces of white cardboard did duty for webbing and for gaiters 
above bootless feet. Rifles were made of curtain-rod barrels and 
butts of scrap wood. For hours they drilled and countermarched 
and sang Baluba war-chants to the verandah. Farther away, where 
women danced in a ring round their drummers, one woman circled 
on her own, pooping at onlookers with another toy gun. But there 
was no game about it, either for the daubed old woman or for the 
children 

This tribal xenophobia and alarming militancy are Mr Lumumba’s 
bequest to his Congo, the harvest of dragon’s teeth sown while he 
was prime minister. Without doubt Mr Hammarskjéld has a harder 
task than Hercules ever had. The secretary-general’s request a fort- 
night ago for a larger mandate from the Security Council and his 
indication that he thought this should include the removal of “ the 
army in all its factions ” from politics so that it could be trained for 
more appropriate duties, have aroused the strongest reactions from 
all the Congolese armies. Mr. Hammarskjéld complained of the 
“ increasing lack of cohesion ” in the Congo: ironically, the greatest 
cohesion yet shown has been the unanimous opposition here to 
his request for far-reaching measures to overcome the Congo's 
divisions. 

In Leopoldville and wherever in Equator and Kasai provinces 
the central government's writ runs, the Congolese army was put 
in a state of alert until the Security Council debate should end. 
and United Nations personnel were forbidden to visit army installa- 
tions. General Mobutu and his foreign minister, Mr Justin 
Bomboko, said that if the United Nations tried to disarm Congolese 
troops they would march against the UN forces, Then, in a move 
which at first seemed constructive, a new government was formed 
under Mr Joseph Ileo to replace General Mobutu's college of 
youthful commissioners. But this evidence of return to civilian rule 
was soon marred by the realisation that the government only 
reflected the support of -parts of two provinces, and that it had 
been hurriedly formed to show a united front against Mr Hammar- 
skjéid’s plans, and possibly also to provide a cover for further mili- 
tary operations. 

In Katanga, President Tshombe was more forthright still, He 
declared that disarmament and UN tatelage would be tantamount 
to a declaration of war, and told a mass meeting “ We don’t want 
the United Nations here any more. The day I call on you, each of 


you should come with a rifle. We are independent and wish’ to 
remain so.” He got his weekend guest, Abbé Youlou, the President 
of the Congo Republic (Brazzaville) to condemn the United Nations’ 
achievement as “ catastrophic.” At the same time, he sent 2,000 
troops to clear the railway line to Kasai of Baluba tribesmen by 
all the toughest methods, and seemed set for a collision with the 
UN forces at Kamina base. His actions were construed as his 
most forcible way of showing that he meant what he said about 
a declaration of war. 

These being the distressing reactions to Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
speech and to the urgent American activity to find a solution, it 
has been said here that the secretary-gencral’s request was hasty 
and ill-considered. Certainly Mr Hammarskjéld and Mr Adlai 
Stevenson have set the bees buzzing angrily, and many may get 
stung. Hardly a single UN officer would assert that disarmament 
—¢even the simultancous disarmament of all Congolese units, which 
it is estimated would require at least 25,000 UN troops—could be 
achieved without widespread bloodshed. Some civilian officials 
blithely say, “ If we can pay them, we can disarm them.” Their 
military collfagues dispute this, realising that for a Congolese, 
these hungry days, the possession of a rifle gives the last word in 
any argument and is the only sure means of getting food and pay. 


eT what alternative is there to disarmament? If Mr Hammarsk- 
% jold were to wait until the conciliation commission of ten 
Afro-Asian members had produced its interim report, irreparable 
damage might be done in the meantime. Already the fortnight of 
waiting since the subject of a fresh mandate was raised has seen a 
deterioration. Moroccan troops are withdrawing in the wake of 
those from Guinea and the United Arab Republic. The United Arab 
Republic has already sent military advisers to Stanleyville, where Mr 
Lumumba’s deputy premier, Mr Antoine Gizenga, maintains the 
simulacrum of a “ legitimate ” central government. Mr Tshombe's 
foreign legionaries are being recruited apace ; Mr Kalonji, too, has a 
French colonel. Since December there have been runaway deficits 
on all the budgets through heavy military expenditure: the central 
government deficit is at present about £7 million a month and the 
deficit of its principal rival, the government of the Eastern province, 
is more than {500,000 a month. The central government blockade 
of Eastern and Kivu provinces is having a suicidal effect on the 
national economy. At the same time, the UN civil operation is 
jeopardised by the sapping of its military strength by repatriations ; 
there is, in any event, little chance of increasing the force above its 
present 15,000 without a fresh mandate. 

There are some small signs, however, that the Congolese are 
beginning to act to save themselves. The military stalemate between 
the central government and the Lumumbists in Eastern province 
seems sect. Before the announcement of Mr Lumumba’s death, 
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the Eastern ministers, harassed by the blockade, were showing a 
willingness to consider negotiating with the central government. 
Deplorable as the slaying of politicians is, it is possible that with 
Mr Lumumba dead, his disheartened followers may seck terms 
rather than battles. Whether the round table conference set for 
Katanga later this month will now take place is doubtful, and 
whether if it does it will produce a rapprochement between 
Leopoldville and Katanga is equally doubtful, although the Abbé 
Youlou last weekend did his best as an intermediary. Despite his 
unfair comment on the United Nations, perhaps the Abbé has shown 
the way. While the United Nations, deliberating in New York on 
far-reaching measures, only succeeds in frightening the Congolese 
factions mto wilder behaviour still, individual African leaders and 
individual UN advisers may quietly guide the groups together. An 
urgent meeting of independent African states and nationalist leaders 
to work out a united African policy on the Congo, now that Mr 
Lumumba js dead, could have the most powerful persuasive effect 
East and central African leaders have twice called for such a 
meeting. 

In the meantime, Mr Hammarskjéld has to decide whether to 
try to take the full initiative with an outright plan for disarmament 
or to go cautiously, fortifying the UN forces with a mandate to 
act more firmly in specific circumstances and relying on the pressure 
of economic realities and the persuasion of other African leaders 
to bring the Congolese to their senses and to terms. He has under- 
lined the appalling urgency of the situation: perhaps the coconut 
helmets of the children of Bakwanga might help to decide him 


Portugal in Africa 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


OLITICALLY speaking, Portugal .(the “ New State”) has not 
P changed in 33 years ; Dr Salazar’s government hag seen more 
than one threat of revolt come and go. But the seizure of the 
Santa Maria and the riots in Angola are evidence of new sources 
of revolutionary opposition. ‘The former leaders are cither dead, 

» gaol, or old ; the work of opposition is now largely out of the 
hands of the traditional republican politicians and in the care of 
the new men of action. But the anti-Salazar forces are divided, 
and they are not strong 

In effect, there are three opposijjons. One group would put a 
more liberal regime in the place of the present Portuguese govern 
ment. It would also set out to liberalise the regime in the colonies, 
but it would try to insist on keeping some sort of 
“ community ™ relationship in being. The supporters of General 
Delgado and Senhor Galvao are of this group: to them, the colonies 
are essential to Portugal's economy, and if it is inevitable that they 
must go one day, this group would at least seek a breathing-space 
during which the friendship of the future leaders might be won 

Portuguese settlers in the colonies are suscepuble to calls for 

loosening of ties with the mother country (such as Brazil achieved 

1815). But whether the white plotters of Lourengo Marques 
and Luanda seck independence for Angola and Mozambique or 
elf-determination within a Portuguesc Commonwealth, they mak: 
it quite clear that it is they, the whites, who shall continue to rule 
Salisbury is not the only southern African city in which the idea 
of joining South Africa is talked about in the bars. “he indigenas, 
the African populations of the colonies, have their own ideas. Last 
year their four main underground organisations combined to form 
the Frente Revoluciondria Africana Para a Independencia Nacional 
das Colémas Portuguesas (FRAIN). Africans from Angola live 
in both the former French and the former Belgian Congo: many 
of them belong to the Bakongo tribe that President Kasavubu and 
the Abbé Fulbert Youlou are hoping to re-unite. The northern 
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province of Angola is called the Congo Province: its borders are 
well patrolled by Portuguese troops. Africans from Mozambique 
settle, or learn their politics, in Tanganyika, the central African 
federation, or South Africa. Portuguese Guineans and Cape Verde 
Africans cross the border to Senegal, Guinea and the Gambia. 

Representatives of FRAIN appear regularly at pan-African con- 
ferences. Their poiicy is different from that of General Delgado 
or the independent settlers: FRAIN is a straightforward, no- 
nonsense, Africa-for-the-Africans organisation. When the Sania 
Maria was first kidnapped it seemed that it would sail for Dakar, 
on the coast of Guinea. Its turn-round for Brazil was highly sym- 
bolic: if Sr Galvdo had joined the African would-be rebels he 
would have forfeited whatever sympathy he has in Portugal and 
earned the hatred of the settlers in the overseas provinces. 

There are several reasons for this. Portuguese Africa consists 
of Ango!a, Mozambique, Guinea, the islands of Sao Tomé, Principe 
and Cape Verde. The total population is more than 105 million, 
of which about half a million are Portuguese or part-Portuguese. 
The territories play an important part in the economic life of metro- 
politan Portugal, which has little industry and heavily protectionist 
trading policies. Under arrangements which in the case of cotton 
growing have the force of law, Portugal buys the raw materials of 
the colonies at prices considerably lower than world prices, and 
markets them. Thus, in 1959, Portugal’s trade deficit was 4.5 
million escudos ; but the visible deficit of the whole escudo area, 
ncluding the overseas provinces, was only 1.3 million escudos. 

Angola and Mozambique buy a quarter of Portugal’s exports ; 
th: mother country buys only 12.§ per cent of its own imports 
from the colonies. While in terms of value the balance of trade 
is nearly level, Mozambique and Angola face a considerable out- 
flow of currency from shipping charges and travel costs, remittances 
by settlers, and pensions. Angola (and only Angola) has a visible 
trade surplus. Mozambique carns revenue from the ports and 
railways of Lourengo Marques and Beira (which serve the Rand, 
the Copperbelt and Katanga and carry 8§ per cent of the central 
African federation’s trade). Money is also carned from Rhodesian 
and South African tourists (for the Johannesburg honeymoon 
couple, Lourengo Marques is an African equivalent of Miami, 
Florida), and through the payments for contract labour, and the 
earnings of individual labourers, who go to Rhodesia and the Rand 


© Portuguese rebel who is not African could seriously suggest 
Dil csnen this economic balance by immediately casting off the 
colonies, at a moment which would coincide with a domestic 
political convulsion. It is likely that Dr Salazar’s determination 
to hold on to the overseas provinces, by force if necessary, would 
be echoed by any new government. There are said to be 20,000 
Portuguese soldiers in Angola, and spending on the army has 
increased rapidly. This is a drain ; still, the loss of the colonies 
would be a severe economic shock which Portugal is ill-equipped 
to meet. 

The settlers who seek independence, on the other hand, look 
wistfully at the apartheid of South Africa. The assimnlado system, 
by which Africans who can speak Portuguese and pass educational 
ind “ civilisation ” tests are regarded as Portuguese, has not worked. 
Less than one per cent of the black men in Portuguese Africa have 
rossed the line from “ uncivilised” to assinmlado: this, in spite 
of four centuries of contact with Portuguese civilisation. The 
settlers, as is to be expected, are not willing to concede political 
rights to Africans who, in general, have not been allowed to move 
away from the tribal state. The danger they have to face—and 
it is also a danger for Lisoon—is that those Africans who have 
been outside the Portuguese provinces have assimilated the ideas 
of the half-formed pan-African civilisation: they, as much as 
General Delgado and the wild men in the Mozambique bars, are 
Dr Salazar’s potential enemies. 
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Maybach industrial diesel engines—from 300 to 1,800 hp— 
can achieve 16,000 hours between major overhauls 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* diesel en- 
gines, Covering a power range from 300 to 1,800 hp, Maybach 
diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they can 
achieve major overhaul lives of between 12,000 and 16,000 
hours. 


The proven basic design features of the whole range (straight 
4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can be turbo- 
charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The range operates 
up to 1,600 rpm and combines the beat performance and design 
qualities of high, medium and low-speed diesel engines: light 
weight and compactness; excellent thermal efficiency; and 
extremely long life. 


Advanced design features 


The pistons are pressure-oil cooled, This gives very efficient 
heat dissipation and reduces liner and gas ring wear to a mini- 
mum. The roller bearing, dise-webbed crankshaft is exception- 
ally rigid within its tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal 
is not normally necessary before 12,000 hours running. So low 


is big end bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead 


flash has been found intact when examined after 15,000 hours 
running! 

Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com. 
ponents, are identical in al] models, spares stocks are consider- 
ably reduced. And during servicing semi-skilled labour can be 
used because great thought has been given to easy accessibility 
and removal of components. 


Wortd-wide apptication . 
Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines are designed for a wide 
variety of industrial applications, from stationary and mobile 
light and power generator sets to oil-drilling rigs and pumping 
stations. Maybach diesel engines are in service all over the 
world and have built up an unrivalled record for reliable and 
economic operation 
For further information please write to 
Manager, Bristol Siddeley 
Coventry, England. 
*Manufactured in the UK under licence from Maybach 
Motorenbau GmbH. 


Maybach Sales 


Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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Greece Seeks New Markets 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 
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provisional estimates for 1960 indicate little change over the poor 
1959 figures. 

Greece today covers barely two-fifths of its steadily rising 
imports with its export earnings. The deficit is huge, and has 
doubled within the last five years. It it were not for the improve- 
ment in earnings from such “ invisible” sources as tourism and 
shipping, the country would hav: been near bankruptcy in its 
foreign payments. With agriculture supplying four-fifths of all 
exports in value, Greece’s foreign trade is at the mercy of the 
vagaries of weather, as well as of the changing tastes in world con- 
sumption. Tobacco sales, for instance, account for more than a 
third of the value of all commodities exported. Last year’s bad 
weather affected the production of fresh fruit and sultanas, but 


NTIL Greece’s whole export trade pattern is somehow dras- 

tically changed, the country’s economic future will remain 
dangerously uncertain. Association with the European Economic 
Community may bring an improvement in the trend, but it will 
not cure chronic defects or remedy unhealthy systems and prac- 
tices. Greek earnings from exports are around $200 million a 
year ; since 1957, this figure has remained stationary or possibly 
even declined. A sharp increase in 1958 was caused by a special 
bulk sale of wine to France, which is unlikely to be repeated. The 


Spanish Writers’ Prizes 


and Privations 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


Barcelona 

i Nar Spanish season for literary prizes 
is now at its height. The Nadal prize 

the most coveted of them all, 
was awarded on January 6th, the festival 
of the Three Kings. The city of Barce- 
loma’s prizes for fiction, drama and poetry 
awarded on January 27th, and in 
Madrid the national prizes for literature 
poetry, political and historical essays, and 
Stovels) were handed out shortly after- 
vards. But these three of the 
navionally prizes ; an 

lesser-known 

over Spain—by towns 
of an? importance, by societies to works 
on the subjects which they are 
and by publishers, the 


pramoters ot 


for a novel, 


were 


are only 


famous enormous 
number of 


awarded all 


pmzes are 
most 


inter- 
ested in, most 
important prizes, lor any 
which they wish to 
The literary prize 
system has developed in Spain to an extent 
probably unrivalled anywhere else. Most 
of the awards are made between 
November and May, avoiding the summer 


holiday season. 


class of literature of 


stimulate the supply 


The money value of the prizes varies 
greatly. Those awarded just before 
Christmas by the March Foundation 
created by the Majorcan millionaire Juan 
March for essays, criticism, and 
journalism) were each worth 300,000 
pesetas (£1,800). But this is exceptional 
he Planeta, one of the famous prizes for 
a novel, is worth 200,000 pesctas; the 
Nadal 150,000; and the Sant Jordi, 
awarded by an anonymous group of bene- 
factors in Barcelona for a novel in 
Catalan, was this year, to the enthusiasm 
of the people of Barcelona, also raised to 
150,000 pesetas. But a more usual figure 
is §0,000 pesetas ({300) and there are 
many prizes of 5,000 and less. 

Since, however, Spanish writers earn 


very little, the money is well worth while, 
and more valuable than the money is the 
publicity. The main prizes excite a lot of 
public interest, and in Barcelona, where 
readership is the highest in Spain, the 
dinners at which the announcements are 
made are important social occasions—well 
over a thousand people attended the Nadal 
dinner, including the civil governor and 
the cream of Barcelona society 

The literary prize system in Spain has 
only arisen during the last fifteen vears 
It is not a case of state patronage, but a 
reaction, primarily by the publishers, 
against the depressed financial and moral 
situation of authors. Very few of them 
can live by their pens ; they have to take 
a job (or, like many people here, two or 
three different jobs) in order to make ends 
meet The carnings of freelance 
journalism are so low that those who trv 
to make a living by it have to produce an 
average of an article a day, and this only 
supports a modest existence. With the 
exception of perhaps a dozen or so very 
successful and very versatile writers, such 
as José Maria Peman, they produce theit 
books at week-ends and on holidays or by 
working into the small hours of the morn- 
ing. They are, moreover, inhibited by 
the! lack of political freedom, the frustra- 
tions in the society round them, and the 
impossibility of writing as they like about 
the life they know 

There is more freedom in Franco Spain 


ee een ene 


than there ‘ised to be and the censorship 
is easier ; but everything that is printed, 
down to publicity leaflets, is censored ; 
any written material issued in more than 
twelve copies counts as clandestine litera- 
ture if it is not submitted i censor- 
ship. And it is not only the existence of 
the censorship, but its method of working, 
that discourages the writer. The local, or 
Madrid, censorship official acts as political, 
moral and ecclesiastical censor, but is 
bound by no published rules. ' Author and 
publisher are at the mercy of his whim— 
and the results can easily be imagined. It 
was this that provoked the courageous 
protest recently addressed to the minister 
of information by 350 Spanish writers, 
artists and intellectuals, including some of 
the most famous—and comfortably estab- 
lished—ot the writers. 

It should, however, be added that, from 
the financial point of view, the writer's 
lot has never been an easy one in Spain. 
Spaniards are not a nation of readers 
Phere is not the demand for paper-backs 
in Spain that exists in other countries, and 
expensive books often sell better than 
cheap ones ; books are bought, not as a 
habit and necessity of life, but as presents 
and luxunes. During a recent inquiry 
in the book trade, publishers complained 
of the high costs of production due to the 
small editions printed ; the average edition 
of a book is 3,000 copies. 

As for the book prizes, writers in any 
country might be grateful for them. Of 
course, there is plenty of criticism of the 
verdicts. In so far as they are biased, 
however, it is probably not so much by 
personal favouritism as by the pressure 
of the publishers, who institute many of 
them, in favour of a book with a best-sell- 
ing theme. They are a real encouragement 
to authors. Most of them are awarded for 
unpublished work and often to beginners 
—last month’s Nadal prize went to a com- 
pletely unknown writer employed in the 
offices of the Bilbao gas company—and a 
number of these unknown writers have 
since become leading names in Spanish 
literature. Certainly, whether or not it is 
due to the prizes, a lot of books are being 
written in Spain nowadays. 


fortunately higher tobacco and cotton exports are expected to make 
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up for the loss. Significantly, while the volume of Greek exports 
has been constantly rising, the average prices of the goods exported 
have dropped steadily since 1956. 

The Greek government has been seriously worried by this grim 
picture of Greece's external trade. Attempts to remecly the situa- 
tion were defeated by the simple fact that Greece's regime of com- 
plete freedom of imports has robbed the minister of commerce of 
his power to negotiate. The government therefore turned to 
bilateral agreements, where its bargaining power was still effective. 
The result has been that the value of Greek exports to the com- 
munist countries of eastern Europe is today well over four times 
what it was in 1955: nearly 22 per cent of all Greek goods sold 
abroad are now bought by the Sovie: Union and six other commu- 
nist block countries, compared with just under 4.5 per cent in 1955. 
Greece thus has the highest proportion of trade with the East of 
any member of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion. 

Bilateral trade with communist countries. however, entails two 
grave difficulties. First, consumer goods from these countries have 
not been popular with the Greek public, mainly because of their 
poor quality. This fact limits the volume of Greek imports from 
the communist block, and therefore restricts the quantity of Greek 
goods which those countries will take in return. The bulk of Greek 
imports from the communist countries have had to be fuel, timber 
and raw materials. The second disadvantage is that the determining 
factor in controlled communist economies is not the consumer, but 
the state ; there is, therefore, a risk that communist purchases of 
Greek products may become a means of political pressure. 

After three years of trying to solve the export problem by promot- 
ing bilateral trade, the Greek government has now realised that 
Greece’s export ailments are chronic. The Greek minister of com- 
merce, at a recent press conference, had to admit that “in the 
immediate and the more distant past, all Greek efforts to improve 
the export trade bore the hallmark of temporary expedients.” A 
new long-term policy has, therefore, now been worked out. It is 
based, first, on an attempt to change the basic pattern of national 
production ; secondly, on the promotion of Greek foreign trade in 
all directions at once ; and thirdly, on the introduction of modern 
promotion and marketing techniques stil] in their infancy here. 

One purpose of changing the pattern of production is to double 
the export of manufactured goods from the present 10 per cent 
to nearly 22 per cent by 1969. The forecast is based on the greatest 
possible degree of industrialisation attainable in the next eight 
years. Another objective, equally important, is to increase the 
output of such products as cotton and fresh fruit which can be 
most easily sold abroad. If the new policy is a complete success, 
Greek export carnings may be high enough by 1969 to pay for 
nearly three-fifths of Greek imports. The present immense trade 
deficit of $350 million a year is unlikely to be reduced, because of 
the large volume of imports of capital goods needed for industrial 
development. 

At present Greece is seeking a link with the European common 
market more to avert the hazards of economic isolation than in 
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the hope of any striking commercial benefits. The Greek govern- 
ment does not really expect the Six to exert themselves to absorb 
larger quantities of Greek commodities. Bilateral trade with coun- 
tries outside the common market will, therefore, remain important. 
The association with the Six, however, may act as an insurance 
against the political risks involved in a further expansion of com- 
mercial exchanges with the eastern block. 

The new export drive provides for modern promotion techniques 
through Greek embassies abroad, participation in international fairs 
and exhibitions, and exchanges of trade missions with potential 
customers. There are also to be stern measures against unfair prac- 
tices by unscrupulous exporters. A new law requires all exporters 
to register with the Chambers of Commerce, and registration is 
only authorised after a full investigation of the exporter’s past 
record. For exporters of fresh fruit and vegetables, registration 
de ends on the fulfilment of various conditions to ensure the more 
responsible conduct of export trade. New exporters are being given 
guidance on presentation and marketing, and red tape is being cut 
down. 

The Greek government's new attack on the country’s export 
problem has come late in the day, and some critics arc attacking 
the government for its want of foresight. In any event, it will be 
several years before the effectiveness of the new exports drive can 
be estimated. 


Spending in the Sudan 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Khartoum. 

ee economic development is entering a new phase. The 

country’s finances, which were in a bad way when the army 
assumed power in 1958, have been put on a sound footing. The 
low level of the reserves in 1958 was not wholly the fault of the 
parliamentary regime which the army overthrew. Unfavourable 
world market conditions for cotton, the country’s biggest export, 
had resulted in a carry-over of cotton stocks for two successive 
years ; the foreign exchange position suffered accordingly. But 
in the year after the army assumed power, the world market for 
cotton improved, and the who'e of the Sudan's accumulated stock 
was sold. Reserves rose from £S20 million in 1958 to nearly 
£S46 million in 1959, and stood last September at more than 
£861 million. There has since been a slight decline, but this is 
seasonal. 

The emphasis now is not on saving money, but on spending it. 
General Abboud has announced a seven-year plan to cost some 
£S240 million. The plan includes such projects as the Roseires 
Dam to store the water allocated to the Sudan under the 1959 
Nile Waters Agreement with Egypt; the development of the 
Khashm el Girba region to accommodate the people of Wadi Halfa, 
whose present home is to be engulfed by the waters of the High 
Dam ; the extension of the railway and road network ; the erection 
of two new sugar factories and the establishment of jute and ply- 
wood industries ; and increases in cotton, wheat and rice produc- 
tion. Money for much of this work will be needed from abroad. 
The west Germans have agreed to lend $23 million for the Roseires 
Dam provided that the World Bank supplies the remaining $40 
million needed to complete the project. The World Bank is also 
considering a loan to the Sudanese Railways. 

The figure of {S240 million is not to be taken as final, for the 
pattern of the seven-year plan is still blurred at the edges. The 
ministries concerned are submitting their requirements to the 
ministry of finance, and presumably these will be integrated into 
a coherent programme. But the Sudan has no central planning 
organisation. There is talk of setting up a government planning 
committee, but experience elsewhere in the Arab world has shown 
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that it takes time to create an effective planning body. The World 
- Bank’s interest in several important phases of the plan is comfort- 
ing, because it can give advice in Olympian serenity where a foreign 
government would not venture to intervene. 

The Sudanese balance of tra‘le is satisfactory, so far as can be 
judged from the figures for the first ten months of 1960. The fat 
surplus of more than £817 million for the corresponding period of 
1959, arising partly from the disposal of cotton surpluses, was not 
repeated. But there is still a visible balance of nearly £S4 million 
in favour of the Sudan. Britain comes easily first in the lists of 
both imports and exports. The Russian share in Sudanese trade is 
increasing rapidly, but it started from a very low level. A new 
agreement just negotiated in Moscow is expected to double the 
volume of Soviet-Sudanese trade in the coming year. Even so, 
the Sudan's trade with Russia is unlikely to be as much as a sixth of 
its trade with Britain. A stir was caused by a report that the 
Soviet-Sudanese agreement included the supply of Soviet ammuni- 
uion, but it died down when it was officially announced that the 
word “ammunition” had been a mis-translation for the Arabic 
“ equipment.” The minister of commerce emphatically denied that 
his representatives in Moscow had any authority to negotiate arms 
deals. 

Prospects for the coming year are spotty, because the weather 
has been freakish. There has been scarcely any. rainy season, and 
the heat still persisted throughout January. As a result, grazing 
is poor, and the herds are suffering. In some parts of the country, 
particularly in the tribal south, this is not as serious as might 
be supposed, The tribes count their wealth in head of cattle, and 
are always reluctant to sell them. Loss of tribal livestock, there- 
fore, has less impact on the national economy as a whole than it 
otherwise might. 

A more serious menace was the appearance of jassid in the 
cotton plantations. Jassid is a pest which normally attacks in 
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Devaluation and Liquidity 


Sirn—The leading article headed “ Get 
Trade Afloat” in The Economist of 
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engineering and shipbuilding and similar 
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September, but this year it held its fire. The Jezira Cotton Board, 
which the greater part of Sudanese cotton production, 
decided to spend less on spraying. But because of the unseason- 
ably warm weather, jassid made its appearance in November, and 
the board was caught on the wrong foot. A crash programme, 
including an airlift of insecticide from Europe, was immediately 
begun ; but it came late. The yield per feddan in the coming 
year will certainly be lower than in 1960, though this may be 
partially offset by the increased area under cultivation. 

The Sudan is still trying to strike a balance between the public 
and private sectors of the economy. The prevailing wind through- 
out most of the Arab world is towards more government regula- 
tion. In edging in the same direction, the Sudanese government is 
running the risk that it may bite off more than it can chew by 
taking on projects without the skilled personnel to carry them 
through. Those who fear excessive government control argue 
that much more could be done to encourage private enterprise, 
and attract private investment from abroad, by stimulating the 
chambers of commerce to activity, encouraging the exchange of 
visits by private business men, increasing the number of Sudanese 
commercial attachés, and generally advertising the Sudan as a field 
for foreign investors. 

The general feeling among western observers here is that the 
Sudan offers the foreign investor about his best bet in Africa. The 
Sudanese government may not be conspicuous for the originality 
of its economic ideas. But it is unlikely to do anything silly like 
frightening off foreign capital by threats or acts of nationalisation. 
Naturally, foreign firms, will not have it all their own way. Recent 
legislation has, for instance, shown a trend towards Sudanisation 
of industry and commerce ; no foreigner may now be employed 
if there is a qualified Sudanese to take his place. Such measures 
are inevitable in the present atmosphere, but they do not in them- 
selves stop the foreign investor getting a return on his money. 


priced. They are not under-priced in rela- 
tion to German products and some others, 
but the world price level has till recently 
been adjusted to American costs. The 
American wage-level has more than doubled 
since 194§, and the wage-levels of other 
countries have been breathlessly endeavour- 
ing to keep pace with it t the handi- 
cap interposed by the devaluations of 1949. 

Money wages, it is true, are not the same 
as money costs. But the important paper 


February 11th diagnoses the present eco- 
nomic troubles of the United Kingdom and 
the United States as a need for increased 
“ world liquidity.” In particular it suggests 
increased drawing rights for under- 
developed countries from the International 
Monetary Fund. I will not enlarge upon 
the objections to employing the fund to 
supply resources for long-term development, 
but I venture to dissent fundamentally from 
your diagnosis. So far as this country is 
concerned, the cause of disquiet has been 
the relative stagnation of exports in con- 
trast with the rapid rise of imports. For the 
rise in imports we have not to look far for 
an explanation. The rise, which was mainly 
in manufactured goods, followed on a sub- 
stantial liberalisation of import restrictions. 
The set-back in exports began in the second 
quarter of 1960. But what was to be 
expected when the first quarter had seen a 
reduction of hours from 44 to 42 in 


reductions followed in the other great 
exporting industries in subsequent quarters? 
There has been an increase in overtime 
worked, but far from enough to make up the 
loss of output. As wages rose more than in 
proportion to the reduction of hours, the 
reduced output encountered an increased 
home demand, and the surplus available for 
export was more than proportionately 
decreased. Ever since the devaluation of 
1949 (and before) British exporting power 
has been handicapped by the over-employ- 
meat of industry and the scarcity of la 
Manufacturers who are already overloaded 
with orders do not seek export business, and 
those who accept them cannot promise carly 
delivery. 

How, it may be asked, does it come about 
that the state of over-employment i 
in spite of the increase of wages? The 
answer, surely, is that the is still 
undervalued in relation to the international 
price level, and British exports are under- 


on “Production and Productivity in the 
United Kingdom,” read by Mr K. S. 
Lomax to the Royal Statistical Society 
(Journal, 19$9, Part 2, page 203) shows 
how far the devaluations which have 
brought the pound down from $4.89 in 
1938 to $2.80 are far from being justi- 
fied by a relative increase of produc- 
tivity per man-hour in manufacturing. He 
finds the annual increase in productivity to 
have been : — 
Years UK us 
1935-'49 ot ee ee 
1949-55 or °S6 31 37 


Since 1949 the British wage-level has 
increased relatively to the American, but 


mends a further devaluation of the pound at 
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the present time must be blind to these 
evdences.— Yours faithfully, 
London, W8 Ractepn Hawrtrey 


. 


Sik—Your pacan in favour of international 
inflation through the creation by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund of a “new key 
reserve currency or asset—other than the 
dollar, sterling or gold” does indeed open, 
as you say, “all sorts of intriguing possi- 
bilities.” Drawing rights on the IMF 
would be increased from $14 billion to $87 
billion, “ merely by writing down that new 
figure in its books.” Specially large new 
drawing rights would be given, under cer- 
tain conditions, to underdeveloped 
countries. But how would it work? 

The IMF, like a commercial bank, can 
do very useful work by extending credits 
within the limit of its resources. But it 
has not the power to create legal tender 
money, as the governments and central 
banks of a country can—and too often do 
on a profligate scale. Any currency ° the 
IMF were to create would require to be 
accepted by the member states as the equi- 
valent of dollars, sterling or gold. Is such 
rcceptance likely? 

Any new resetve currency will depend 
on the assets with which it is backed. Most 
f the underdeveloped countries are not 
regarded as credit-worthy by the private 
investor and they are dependent on grants 

loans from governments, which are able 

give away the money paid by their tax 
sayers (or created by their central banks 
{ doubt whether a backing of frozen 

in underdeveloped countries would 

pire confidence in the new reserve cur 
ney. Such confidence, in fact, is likely to 
tablished only if the new currency is 
itomatically convertible into gold—an 
which the IMF might find it 
difficult to undertake. In the final resort 
here is no other means of settling inter 
national obligations than gold and there is 

» substitute for gold. —Yours faithfully. 

ted, Surre F. W. Lerra Ross 
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obligation 


Sir—-The defence by the director of the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research of his Economic Review's 
advocacy of devaluation seems to be based 
narrow, mechanistic view of the 
economy He offers (The Economist, 
February rth, page §60) a choice between 
getting down internal costs or reducing the 
external value of sterling. The cavalier way 
in which he dismisses the first suggests that 
he views it wholly in terms of unsuccessful 
exhortation and half-hearted monetary 
measures Since 19§1. 

This is hardly an adequate test. The level 
of costs goes to the root of economic and 
fiscal policy. Try more competition, as you 
suggest in a Note of the Week ? Certainly. 
And why stop at abolishing resale price 
maintenance, reducing tariffs, and referring 
trade union restrictions to judicial review 
Refashioning of the tax system might help. 
but not nearly so much as a reduction tn 
the total tax burden 


on 4a 


\ 
| 
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With its preference for statistical 
analysis, it is perhaps surprising that the 
institute has not considered the effects of 
British taxation in inflating manufacturing 
and other costs. It is high time that studies 
in the differing impact and incidence of 
various taxes enabled our legislators to see 
how far impositions that appear to fall on 
employees and customers end up as levies 
on producers and exporters. 

f Mr Saunders rules out such funda- 
mental remedies as not satisfying his test of 
a “ realistic appreciation of future probabilj- 
ties,” he must explain why we should expect 
politicians to follow up devaluation with the 
stern measures necessary to check demand 
and prevent renewed inflation. Devaluation 
would, to the extent that other countries did 
not follow, inevitably remove the immediate 
pressure on business men to increase 
efficiency and reduce (or stabilise) costs. 

Economists may sometimes be tempted to 
neglect more thoroughgoing analysis in 
favour of expedients that can be dignified 
as “ practical politics,” but they can then 
hardly complain if they are accused—par- 
ticularly by other economists—of deploying 
“ gimmicks.” The puzzling thing remains 
why Mr Saunders should expect “ adven 
turous ’ measures after devaluation, when 
similar measures now might not merely 
reinforce the present exchange rate, but 
possibly enable us to free it or widen the 
margins upwards (say $2.75 to $3.00) with- 
out frightening foreign holders of sterling 

Yours faithfully, Raven Harris 
London, SW1 Institute of Economic Affairs 


Judaism and Zionism 


Sik—-The Economist was correct in term 
ing the Jews of Morocco “a troubled com 
munity’ in the issue of January 28th. I 
am surprised, however, that Mr Ben-Gurion 
was not given some credit for the troubled 
state of the Jews there 

Mr Ben-Gurion’s recent statement, in 
which he claimed that “ every religious Jew 
has daily violated the precepts of Judaism 
by remaining in exile,” wag aimed at all 
Jews who’ reject emigration or “ return” to 
Israel as an imperative of their religion 

History has shown that Mr Ben-Gurion 
is wrong and that Jews can live fruitful 
meaningful lives in countries throughout 
the world. This is the proof of the univer 
sal nature of Judaism. In the turbulent 
environment of Noith Africa, with dynamic 
forces of nationalism at work, such a state- 
ment by Mr Ben-Gurion is doing irrepar- 
able harm by implying that Jews are 
strangers in the lands where they are a 
minority. 

Anyone on the scene in North Africa will 
tell you that a great effort is being made by 
the governments and the Jews to make the 
latter a part of the emerging national pat- 
tern. Thus Mr Ben-Gurjon’s statement, 
motivated by political factots, runs counter 
to this effort at integration and to the best 
interests of these people.—Yours faithfully, 
New York Inwin M. HERRMAN 

American Council for Judaism 
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Licensing Bill 


Sik—Your comment on the amendment to 
the Licensing Bill which renders the grant 
of “ restaurant ” and “ residential ” licences 
subject to confirmation by the confirming 
authority is that this creates “a useless 
double check on a question of fact.” It is 
precisely because deciding whether a person 
is “fit and proper” to hold a licence, and 
whether premises are “ suitable and con- 
venient for the use contemplated,” involves 
subjective opinion rather than objectively 
ascertainable fact, that confirmation is de- 
sirable. 


In its original form, the Bill provided 
that aggricved applicants can appeal to 
quarter sessions, but where licensing jus- 
tices either through caprice or lack of 
adequate investigation grant a licence of this 
type to an applicant whose person or 
premises do not qualify him, or disqualify 
him. they are powerless to remedy the situa- 
tion until the licence comes up for renewal 
twelve months later. Licensing magistrates 
will, in satisfying themselves that premises 
are suitable, have a greatly increased burden. 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose there- 
fore that the confirming authority will have 
a useful function to fulfil in ensuring that 
qualifying and disqualifying provisions are 
enforced. 

As IT must obviously fall in the category 
which you define as “ new members unused 
to doing a committee chore,” I would sug 
gest that it is bizarre to censure as “too 
timid to speak up for freedom” those who 
prefer to examine amendments (including 
amendments proposed by Opposition mem- 
bers) on their merits, and vote accordingly 
The necessary and useful function which 
the Whips perform is not denied, but I take 
it that you would not support the proposi 
tion that a committee should consist of three 
persons holding respectively twenty-five. 
seventeen and zero proxy votes.—Yours 
faithfully, Rosin Maxwett-Hysror 


House of Common 


Scottish Banks and 
Special Deposits 


Sir—The nore on page §91 of your issuc 
last week, referring to our governor's 
remarks on special deposits in his recent 
annual statement, said: “. . . he did not 
mention that Scottish banks pay half the 
English rate,” 

It would appear that the person who 
wrote this has not read the governor's 
statement, published in full on pages 594 
to §96 of the same issue, which includes the 
following: “ The rate for special deposits 
imposed on the Scottish banks was 
restricted to one half of that applied to the 
English clearing banks because of . . .”— 
Yours faithfully, J] THoMson 
Royal Bank of Scotland Secretary 

Edinburgh 


{This inadvertenc: much regretted} 
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Stotland 1. 00 a.m. 


HE’S LANDING SALES IN MELBOURNE 
THIS VERY MINUTE! 


A fast-running stream. A flash of silver as this holidaying executive of a 
British motor car company lands the first fish of the day. At the same time, 
he’s landing sales in far-off Melbourne through his firm’s international 
advertising in the South Pacific edition of Time. 


Down under in Melbourne it’s 5.00 p.m. when many private and fleet 
car buyers,are refreshing themselves after the business day and catching 
up on world news with Time. Like 3 million other influential people round 
the world they rely on Time for news of world events and for the latest 
information on the world’s products. 


You, too, can promote sales around the world through 
TIME’s six editions: South Pacific; Atlantic; Asia; Latin 
America; Canada; U.S.; separately or all together, depending 
on the markets you wish to reach. For more facts, ask: — 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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On Limiting War and Generals 


Korea and the Fall of MacArthur 
By Trumbull Higgins. 
Oxford University Press. 240 pages. 353. 
China Crosses the Yalu 
By Allen S. Whiting. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 229 pages. 
$28. 6d. 
HE uproar set off by the dismissal of 
General MacArthur from his 

by President Truman on April 11, 1951, 
still has its reverberations in occasional 
spates of self-justificatory statements by the 
antagonists ; but the facts of the situation 
are now a remit for professional historians. 
It is an extremely important one, for while 
the personality of General MacArthur is 
not an abiding problem, the motives behind 
the Chinese intervention have the greatest 
significance for contemporary issues—for 
example, in Laos. And the politico-military 
power of American commanders in time of 
war, as revealed in the MacArthur affair. 
may be almost as relevant. For these reasons 
the appearance of two scholarly books on 
the events of 19§1 in the Far East ts wel- 
come. Moreover, they are complementary. 
Mr Trumbull Higgins has combed the 
record to pin the responsibility for Mac- 
Arthur's downfall. where it lies ; the Rand 
Corporation study, by Mr Whiting, covers 
some of the same ground, but concentrates 
on the events that prompted China to inter- 
vene, and the calculations—and miscalcu- 
lations—of Mao Tse-tung at cach step. 

MacArthur established his predominance 
over both the enemy and the allied poli- 
ticians, including President Truman, by the 
brilliant military feat of the Inchon land- 
ings ; these converted a stalemate: round 
the Pusan perimeter into a war of movement 
in which the North Koreans were enveloped 
and overthrown. Nobody but MacArthur 
believed such an amphibious operation was 
possible ; consequentiy, the strategy and 
logistics of war in Korea were lost in the 
myth of an unconquerable western general 
It was not merely Washington, but London, 
Ottawa and the United Nations as well that 
lost sight of the objectives of a limited war 
to restore the status quo ante, and ‘in the 
teeth of Mr George F. Kennan’s arguments 
embraced the wholly inappropriate doctrine 
of imposing by force of arms a united demo- 
cratic Korea stretching to the Yalu. The 
idea of a limited war was wholly alien to 
MacArthur’s temperament; as Mr Trum- 
bull Higgins shows, nothing made sense to 
him but the total destruction of the enemy. 
He did not believe that the Chinese would 
dare to imervene, and made no preparations 
io deal with intervention if it came. 


In this, he disregarded the warnings of 
the Chinese themselves and moved to the 
frontier. Mr Whiting dissects th: thinking 
that may have occurred on the other side 
of it—an interesting and rewarding. piece 
of reversed “game theory.” The Chines: 
intervened so cautiously, though effectively, 
at first, that their intervention could be @bn- 
strued as a warning to MacArthur to leave 
a cordon sanitaire in the northern moun- 


tains ; but they also had a doctrine of guer- . 


rilla warfare which, when no withdrawal 
followed, made them believe that they 
could, without risking atomic war, reverse 
the situation. In this they, in their turn, 
miscalculated, and from the battles that 
followed both sides learned much about 
the technique, uses and abuses of limited 
war. The exception was MacArthur, who, 
faced with “a wholly new war,” demanded 
a new set of rules—the bombing of the Yalu 
bridges and reinforcements from Formosa, 
the bombing and blockade of China and an 
end to the restriction originally imposed on 
him to prevent the war from spreading— 
demands that arose in part from his chagrin 
at his heavy defeat at the hands of an army 
and a leadership that he had militarily 
despised. His dismissal followed from the 
ever more insubordinate attitude that he 
adopted towards the administration and 
even towards the Joint Chiefs of Staff, cul 
minating in his famous letter to Congress 
man Martin (“there is no substitute but 
victory”). But by then the matter had been 
settled: the war was to be kept limited, 
the second aggressor contained. 

Washington and the United Nations had 
their due military reward, for in choosing 
the neck of Korea as their standing place 
they neatly, if unconsciously, reversed 
Mao's own doctrines, wearing him out on 
overextended lines of communications. 
When enough blood had been let, and 
when it became clear that the United 
Nations could not be beaten, the politicians 
got down to a compromise that took into 
account the real balance of military and 
political power. : 

Mr Whiting is at great pains to point out 
that the failure by both sides to understand 
this reality was due to the “ bad communi 
tions,” which he analyses at length, and 
which had the result that “ Chinese calcu- 
lations exaggerated the threat posed by 
American policy while American calcula 
tions disregarded the seriousness of Chinese 
concern.” The plea (perhaps aimed at Presi- 
dent Kennedy's China policy) is for better 
communications in a world in which the 
nuclear balance is far finer than when Mac- 
Arthur was sweeping arrogantly up to the 
Yalu. 
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Late Final 


go Disaster 
By Colin Legum. 
Penguin. 174 pages. 2s. 6d. 
N indictment of the Belgians ; a sum- 

‘-X mary of events between indepsndence 
and the day the publishers could wait no 
longer for the final proofs ; and a collection 
of profiles of politicians, parties and pro- 
vinces—these are assembled in a book that 
will, for a short while, help to explain the 
Congo. It would not be fair to expect more. 
Excellent for what it is, Mr\Legum’s work 
was doomed to be out of date the day it was 
published ; it could not then avoid growing 
stale at the terrifying pace of African time. 

The section on Belgian rule is brief, 
harsh and often just. But Belgium’s case 
will be heard again, and in more leisurely- 
written books. Leopold II, who held the 
Congo as his personal estate, may have been 
“ ruthless, rapacious and relentless,” but Mr 
Legum should explain more fully why the 
king’s admirers “ persist to this day.” It is 
necessary to write as fairly as possible if 
the lesson of the Belgian Congo is to be 
learned by those in Africa—and there are 
many of them—who still believe that the 
way to keep the peace is to give the African 
everything except political responsibility. 

The portrait of the late Mr Lumumba is 
sympathetic. There is a scene, now strangely 
sad, drawn from the conference in January 
1960 (it really is as recent as that) when the 
Belgians decided to leave the Congo. Mr 
Lumumba was then the popular figure in 
Brussels ; Mr Kasavubu was not. In Mr 
Lumumba’s hotel room there were two 
narrow tables, “ strewn with scraps of paper 
on which were scribbled designs for an 
independence flag.” His idea of inde- 
pendence was the same as President 
Nkrumah’s: only a strong centralised state 
would be able to keep the colonialists out. 
Mr Kasavubu, on the other hand, sought a 
federation based on solid tribal units. 
Federation versus centralism remains the 
basic constitutional argument in Africa 
today. Mr Legum believes that the federal 
solution may be right for the Congo as, in 
a modified form, it was for Nigeria. 

Although he was a fervent pan-Africanist, 
Mr Lumumba was not a tool of the com- 
munists. When he became prime minister, 
Mr Legum reminds his readers, Mr 
Lumumba sent his first appeal for aid to 
Washington, his second to the United 
Nations, his third to the Bandung powers, 
his fourth ta the African states. Only then 
were the Russians called in, in the hope that 
they would help the shaky new government 
to conquer the tribalists, the federalists, and 
the Belgians. But other of Mr Legum’s 
judgments are not so acceptable. Curiously, 
he cites the famous Mr Detwiler, the Ameri- 
can financier who negotiated a {700 million 
deal with Mr Lumumba, as a reason why 
the United States “ stood to gain consider- 
ably ” from the Congo’s independence. Not 
everyone has taken Mr Detwiler so 
seriously. 
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The United Nations, says Mr Legum, 
made “three crucial errors, all of which 
stem from the doctrine of ‘ non-interven- 
tion.” These were: the failure to bring 
Katanga back into the fold ; a failure to 
“ distinguish between legality and illegality 
in the go ”; and the failure to discipline 
and re-organise the Force Publique. But 
“ non-intervention ” is fundamental to the 
whole concept of the United Nations. The 
Congo might have been a happier country 
today if Mr Tshombe had not been allowed 
to get away with it ; if Colonel Mobutu had 
been put down and Parliament recalled ; 
and if the Force Publigde had been dis- 
armed. None of this could be accomplished 
by a “ peace force ” unwilling to shoot and 
unwilling to appear to intervene in the 
internal affairs -of a sovercign state. By its 
charter and by the mandates given by the 
general assembly to Mr Hammarskjéld, the 
United Nations has become such a “ 
force.” Mr Legum concedes this, but 
“only to emphasise the need for a revision 
of UN concepts.” This may be true, but 
a more carefully prepared argument than 
Mr Legum’s would Le necessary to prove it. 


Anti-Trust for Export? 


The Anti-Trust Laws of the USA: A 
Study in Competition Enforced by Law 


By A. D. Neale. 


Cambridge Unmiversity Press for the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. §16 pages. 4§s. 


Tt has often been pointed out that 

monopoly has become an enormous 
problem in the United States largely because 
of the sense of injustice it inspires: behind 
the criminal provision of the Sherman Act 
one dan almost hear the voice of Luther, 
inveighing against “ combinations [that] are 
mere outright monopolies . . . full of mere 
greed and wrong,” which “even heathen 
civil laws condemn.” The Sherman Act 
became law in 1890 (the year in which 
Marshall’s “Principles” first appeared), 
being passed after little debate as, some 
argue, a minor measure of appeasement to 
the farm lobby. Since then it has spawned 
an industry all its own, sustaining innumer- 
able academic economists, courtroom eco- 
nomists, lawyers, civil servants, accountants 
(and of course journalists), at least some of 
whom might more profitably have studied 
labour relations or growthmanship. 


In this field economics owes a debt to 
the law: American judges were grappling 
with the problem of oligopoly well before 
the word was common in economics text- 
books. American economics has repaid the 
debt as best it can by copious works of 
excellent scholarship ; most of them have 
been ignored by the moralising businessmen 
politicians responsible for laws like the 
Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, which, as 
one critic has it, “on its face outlaws all 
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bargaining as the process is understood in 
the business world.” 
The British may be more pragmatic in 
these matters ; but so far we have had far 


less chance to go wrong. It may well be | 
jes and Restrictive | 


that the present 
Practices Acts will need to be made much 
tighter in future if British businessmen are 


to be effectively prevented from conspiring 


to avoid that beastly nuisance, competition ; 
“open-price” agreements (an rican 
device) have already replaced many of the 


agreements on the Register of Restrictive | 


Practices, and there is now no legal way of 
dealing with these even if it is felt that they 
should be dealt with. Will American experi- 


ence of anti-trust be of 7 help—except in | 


showing what not to do 


Mr Neale, a British civil servant now in | 


Washington, has written an excellent study 
of American anti-trust legislation and its 
effects. As Mr Abe Fortas, of Washington, 
says in his foreword to the book, Mr Neale 
“hat mastered the strange language of this 
peculiar American institution.” He knows 
the difference between the British and 
American outlook and attitudes—the one 
favouring a “ government of men” and an 
establishment, the other wanting a “ govern- 
ment of laws” and fond of disguising con- 
tinuity as change. He has carefully set out 
both the legal and the economic aspects of 
the problem, with a perspective that should 
benefit American as well as British readers, 
and he writes in readable English ; the result 
is a balanced survey rather than a piece of 
= theorising, and is so much the better 
or it. 

His conclusions, and recommendations, 
make the book’s sub-title seem ironic. For 
both British and American experience show 
clearly that one cannot enforce competition : 
one can merely prohibit, and perhaps pre- 
vent, some forms of uncompetitiveness, and 
hope for the best. There is still plenty of 
doubt whether oligopoly is “ bad,” let alone 
whether it is illegal ; and in the absence of 
more empirical knowledge about the work- 
ings of business it may, as Mr Neale argues, 
be rash to drag economic issues into court, 
even if the courts will admit them. Mr 
Neale ends up by advocating per se illegality 
(as opposed to any “rule of reason”) for 


restrictive arrangements, and would make | Feb. 27 


infringements of the law statutory crimes, | 


relying for enforcement on company lawyers 
anxious to keep their clients out of jail. 
Both of these features of the Sherman Act 
have been widely criticised in the United 


States, and present British practice embodies | 
| Feb. 23 


their opposites ; and one suspects that com- 
pany lawyers are paid to get around per se 
restrictions rather than enforce them. Mr 
Neale may be right in saying that “ the 


realm of economic assessment will be in- | 
vaded by the courts at their peril, and | 


effective law will be based, if at all, on a 
reduction of the issues to facts concerned 
with collusion and restrictive intent.” But 
if more regulation is needed and courts 
cannot provide it, perhaps a stronger admin- 
istrative authority—a registrar-cum-com- 
a ea 
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In the Book Shop on the second 
floor, you will find one of the 
widest selections in London of new 
books—on all general subjects. 
The Library on the third floor 
offers an unsurpassed service of 
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better than to get your books at 
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Bookshop 


Economic Issues of 
the 1960's 
by Alvin-Hansen 
The Inflation Debate—Growth, Automation 


| & the Dual Economy—Developed & Under- 


developed Countries 
244 Pages 43/- 


_ The Science of Prices and Incomes 


by H. Speight 
(University of Leeds) 
671 Pages 


Macroeconomic Theory 


by Gardner Ackley 


Keynesian & Post-Keynesian Macroecono- 

mics—The Consumption Function—Modern 

Inflation Theory—Growth Models of Domar, 
Harrod & Duesenberry 

Forthcoming about 42;- 

Postage extra to prices quoted 

11-42, Clement's tan Passage, 
Aldwych, Londen, W.C.2 
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Character Creation 
The Characters of Love 
By John Bayley. 

Constable. 296 pages. 215. 


M R BAYLEY has chosen a somewhat 
enigmatic title, but i is appro- 
priate enough to a book which, rather tenta- 
tively, tries to do a good many things at 
once, for it can be interpreted variously. 
He would be a dogmatic man who dared to 
speak of “the character” of love, since its 
very nature is, protean ; so even when the 
phenomenon itself is under consideration, 
the plural is safer than the singular. And 
though Mr Bayley is a literary critic, he is 
* unashamedly concerned with love as some- 
thing to be experienced before it can be 
written about. Then, he is concerned with 
the imprints, or characters, that love leaves 
upon those who do experience it, whether 
in fact or fiction. hello he sees as 
indelibly stamped by love, as unmistakably 
as Chaucer's Troilus. But the imaginative 
creation of character is really the central 
issue of the book ; so the title might be taken 
to refer to the figures that poets, dramatists 
and novelists have invented to embody their 
own insight into the significance of love 
in human behaviour. 

Mr Bayley has much of interest to say 
about the attitude that various novelists and 
playwrights have adopted towards the 
characters in their works. The analysts and 
moralists and symbolists make use of their 
characters, place them, judge them 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Henry James 
are able,.at their best, to convey far more 
truthfully the way that men and women 
actually feel and behave because; they treat 
their own creatures with the deep compre- 
hension that is the distinguishing mark of 
genuine love. 

To re-establish the criterion of character- 
creation as a mark of genius is one of Mr 
Bayley’s aims in this book, and he is per- 
fectly aware that he is swimming against the 
prevailing current of criticism, which places 
a far higher value on moral “ awareness,” 
thematic treatment and symbolic meanings. 
Having examined, in a perhaps too ambiti- 
ously conceived first chapter, various ways 
in which the theme of sexual love has been 
treated by various novelists and poets, he 
chooses three masterpieces to demonstrate 
the essential points he wants to make, giving 
a long chapter apitce to “Troilus and 
Criseyde,” “ Othello,” and “The Golden 
Bowl.” The one on “ Othello ” suffers from 
an unaccountable neglect of Desdemona. 
Granted that “the noble Moor” needed 
to be defended against the moral strictures 
of Eliot and Leavis, surely more should have 
been made of Desdemona as a figure of 
entire, if uncomprehending, devotion : 
love’s martyr, in the strictest sense of the 
words. 

Although the epilogue contains many 
acute observations, the book ends on a some- 
what apologetic note ; and it does suffer 
from a confusion of aims and an 
occasionally rather chatty tone. But there 


BOOKS 


is a great deal here to attract the non- 
specialist intelligent reader, which is more 
than can be said of most of the many 
volumes of academic literary criticism. 


Pursuit of Poverty 
Charles Booth: Social Scientist 


By T. S. Simey and M. B. Simey. 
Oxford University Press. 292 pages. 30s 


? | ‘HE preoccupation of British sociologists 
with poverty did not start with Charles 


’ Booth, the rich “ Liverpool gentleman ” who 


devoted the best years of his life to what 
he called “the problem of problems.” Yet 
Booth is rightly regarded as a seminal 
influence, and sociologists and non- 
sociologists alike pay him the compliment of 
referring to his work even when they do 
not read it. As Lord Beveridge has pointed 
out, the choice of “ poverty” rather than 
“the poor ” as a proper subject of investiga- 
tion was a significant turning-point in the 
history of social thought. Even more sig- 
nificant than the choice of subject was the 
choice of method. Booth collected facts 
rather than propounded principles. “A 
framework,” he wrote, 

can be built out of a big theory, and facts 
and statistics run in to fit it, but what I want 
to see imstead is a large statistical framework 
which is built to receive accumulations of 
facts out of which at last is evolved the theory 
and the law and the basis of more intelligent 
achon 

Pleas for empiricism must always be 
placed in their personal and historical con- 
text. Professor and Mrs Simey are well 
qualified to judge Booth’s background, his 
temperament and his work. They appre- 
ciate, but not uncritically, both his business- 
like intelligence, ordering and organising. 
and his warm feeling, moving and inspiring. 
Perhaps they give inadequate attention to 
his curiosity, his eye for colourful detail 
and his somewhat ambivalent attitude 
towards the poor. His curiosity was far 
less restrained than that of many of his later 
imitators ; his colourful detail remains vivid 
and far more evocative than his massive 
conclusions ; his ambivalence had more in 
common with the attitude of some of the 
creative writers of his day than with that 
of members of his own class. Professor and 
Mrs Simey themselves suggest that the mix- 
ture of envy and regard with which Booth 
wrote of the poor was to become — 
his most individual asset in his work as 
social investigator. 

Booth’s individuality stands out when he 
is compared with his successors, with Rown- 
tree, for example, or with Bowley. Much 
more could be said of it. His empiricism, 
which he passed on to his successors, is put 
into proper perspective in this useful book. 
Professor and Mrs Simey have no difficulty 
in showing that Booth was much more than 
a superiatively successful statistician with 
an interest in social welfare. ae to 
develop working hypotheses i 
them to the social routines of of his 
by revealing problems, he prepared the way 
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for the initiation of new policies. Yet this 
pursuit was something more than “ fact- 
finding.” His formulation of hypotheses 
was the expression of his intense concern 
to solve problems, and society's initiation 
of new policies was by no means an auto- 
matic Or unanimous response to the pub- 
lication of his conclusions. Rather his con- 
clusions were used by people who wished to 
change society, some of them far more dras,; 
tically than he did. As this book shows, 
Booth’s empiricism continues to raise com- 
plicated questions both for sociologists and 
historians. 


OTHER BOOKS 


INDIA AND THE West. By Barbara Ward. 
Hamish Hamilton. 247 pages, 18s. 


This book assesses India’s plans for economic 
growth against the background of the duel 
between the mixed economy and welfare-capi- 
talism of the west and the communist ideology 
and state capitalism of Russia and China. The 
last section of the book, called “ Challenge to 
the West,” discusses India’s need for foreign aid 
and the ways and means of providing it. As 
the author is on the staff of The Economist, it is 
against our policy to review the book. 


RADIATION, GENES AND Man. By Bruce Wallace 
and Theodore Dobzhansky. Methuen. 217 
pages. 18s 


While it is dealing with the general laws of 
heredity and mutations, this book gives one of 
the best and clearest accounts of them to have 
appeared since Peter Alexander’s paperback 
“ Atornic Radiation and Life” four years ago, 
and with the added help of illustrations that 
make the Mendelian laws of inheritance almost 
understandable. On the emotionally charged 
subject of the genetic effect of atomic radiations, 
especially fall-out from weapon tests, the joint 
authors, both acknowledged experts in this field, 
are scrupulously honest in their presentation of 
the facts and careful to point out that there are 
not yet enough of these to prove that a little 
extra radiation in this mildly radioactive world 
of ours will inevitably take its toll of unborn 
generations. But they do not attempt to conceal 
their own personal conviction that it will, and 
the layman reading this book will remember 
this when he has forgotten all the careful reser- 
vations with which the factual part of their 
argument is hedged. At this stage the correct 
verdict is surely Not Proven. 


Wuo’s Wno mw History: Vol, I, 
55 BC-1485. By W. O. Hassall 
pages. 27s. 6d. 


This is the first of four volumes, under the 
general editorship of C. R. N. Routh, covering 
the history of the British Isles up to 1940. Kings, 
queens, saints, warriors, scholars and lesser men 
and women are given brief lives in this volume. 
They are arranged chronologically and are enter- 
tainingly written, with extracts, where appro- 
priate, from contemporary chroniclers. The book 
has an alphabetical index, suggestions for further 
reading, family trees und many illustrations. The 
four volumes, useful reference books in their 
own right, will at the same time complement 
the eye-witness accounts, entitled “ They Saw It 
Happen,” of the same publishers. 


Focu versus CLEMENCEAU, By Jere Clemens 
King. Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 144 pages. 32s. 


Our review of this book, which appeared in 
our issue of October 15, 1960, criticised Professor 
King’s translations from the French. As 
regards the particular example given in the 
review, Professor King had, in fact, given a 
correct rendering of the French text he used, 


British Isles, 
Blackwell, 291 
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N EXPERIENCE: 
BRITISH OXYGEN PROPANE 


British Oxygen have long. experience with industrial 
gases. Supplied by British “Oxygen, propane is a fuel 
with many applications. Economical to use. And 
practical to begin using. For British Oxygen provide 
the cylinders and put in propane storage tanks for 
you: send experts to see what your needs are: de- 
liver BOC propane on time, when and where you 
want. it. Service round the clock. Technical service. 
Expert service. This is British Oxygen. 
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Get on to the eaparea ts ITISH OXYGEN: ring Hyde Park 7090 


THE BRITISH OCXVGEN COMPANY LIMITED Light Industrie! Department - Spencer House - 27 St. James's Place - London, S.W.1 
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What Price for Air Freight ? 


RGUMENT among the airlines has moved from passengers 
A to cargo—and the familiar pattern of negotiation is 
being repeated. First, some airlines call for a cut in 
rates ; then a general meeting of all airlines is convened to 
discuss how the cuts should be made ; deadlock follows, and 
the meeting breaks up with nothing settled. The chief 
agitators then publish the separate tariffs that they propose 
to introduce, “ subject "—and this is the saving clause—*“ to 
government approval.” This is the signal for negotiations 
behind the scenes, when governments quietly make known 
what kind of proposals they will approve and what they will 
not countenance. Concessions are made ; and at the eleventh 
hour a compromise solution is triumphantly produced which 
gives the ginger group something less than it wanted, but 
goes a deal further than the conservatives would have liked. 
The current discussions about air cargo rates have reached 
the stage where the formal talks have ended in deadlock ; the 
private talks are about to begin. 

It is the old pattern, but with a vital difference. Arguments 
about passenger fares are usually resolved in a simple conflict 
between airlines that want to cut fares and airlines that do 
not. The present dispute about cargo rates is not about 
whether cuts are needed or even about how big they should 
be—there may be airlines that want no change, but if there 
are, their voice is not being heeded. The leading airlines 
agree that there must be reductions, and they are roughly 
agreed, too, that the cuts must reduce current charges by at 
least 40 per cent. They part company on a question of 
principle, not of means. American airlines want to charge 
for air freight solely by weight—so much a pound, with 
discounts for big loads ; European airlines want to vary the 
rates according to the contents of the parcel. These views 
will not be easy to reconcile because there is a fundamental 
conflict of interest between airlines that have freighter aircraft 
and airlines that carry freight in the increasingly capacious 
holds of passenger aircraft. What is at stake is the economic 
health of several big international airlines and, indirectly, of 
the aircraft industry on both sides of the Adantic. 

Air freight in its present form is a hangover from the time 
when freight was something to be pushed into odd corners 
of an aeroplane when there were not enough passengers to 
fill it. The attitude is understandable: BOAC earns about 
ss. 6d. a mile for a ton of passengers (taking them roughly 
fourteen ro the ton), but only 2s. $d. a mile for a ton of freight. 


When freight was just a make-weight, charges were fixed | 


solely according to what the traffic would bear, with some odd 


results. The Pan-American scale of charges (Pan-American 
is the biggest international carrier of air freight this side of 
the Iron Curtain) lists 116 different rates for a list of goods 
that starts with accounting machines (9s. 1d. per kilo from 
London to New York) and ends with zip fasteners (7s. 11d. 
per kilo) by way of goldfish (9s. 6d. per kilo) and window 
frames (15s. 1d. a kilo) ; consignments of less than 45 kilos 
are charged more. 


| diew a year or so ago, it was immaterial whether these 
charges reflected anything resembling the true cost of 
carrying the different commodities. The industry just did not 
know how to build passenger aircraft with cargo holds of any 
useful capacity. The Bristol Britannia might have changed 
that had it gone into service in larger numbers. But, as it 
happened, the Boeing 707 was the first passenger aircraft to 
come into general use that had a really big freight hold—a 
Bocing can easily fit in four tons of freight. But beyond this 
the Boeing is the first passenger aircraft in wide use that must 
carry a fair load of freight, conceivably as much as a ton, to 
Operate at a profit. British European Airways’ new Vanguard 
is another aircraft of this sort. These “ mixed-load ” aircraft 
will become the rule rather than the exception. Cargo is no 
longer pin-money ; a fair volume of cargo has become an 
essential condition for profitable airline operation, _ 

The change-over from propeller aircraft to jets has supplied 
a second incentive to treat air freight as @ Serious source of 
revenue. Aircraft like the Douglas 7C.have been retired long 
before they were written off and theif:current second-hand 
value is little higher than scrap. So airlines are paying, say, 
£100,000 to have these converted into freighter aircraft 
capable of lifting a payload of 15 tons, and taking it aboard 
through doors at least as wide as those of any railway car. 

Airlines now have to find an adequate tonnage of air freight. 
BOAC, which has converted two DC 7C’s, could carry four 
times the freight that it is now getting. If the cargo were 
there, Pan-American (which, with KLM, bas made conspicu- 
ous attempts in the past to develop regular freight i 
on the North Atlantic and elsewhere) could its 
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present rates, air 
freight saves \so 
much on stock 
holding and on 
quick turnround 
that it is cheaper, 
not dearer, than 
surface transport. 
But the shipper 
reflects that air 
freight costs 
roughly twice the 
rate on express 
shipping services 
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and is in some cases seven times the shipping rate ; he knows: 
that the savings it is reputed to bring would be obtained only 
by a considerable reorganisation of his business. 

A few companies are prepared to reotganise for air freight ; 
the Renault organisation sends all its spare parts ro the United 
States by air, but the majority steer clear of air freight except 
when they fall behind on deliveries. The expansion in air 
freight in the past decade is partly due to a general expansion 
in world trade, and partly to the much more rapid develop- 
ment of air freighting inside the United States than outside. 
Even so, the chart shows the growth of freighting to be much 
lower than in passenger traffic. Another indication of ‘the 
international status of air freight emerges from the second 
chart, which shows how little of BOAC’s revenue comes from 
it. BOAC’s results are characteristic of most international 
airlines, Pan-American and KLM apart. Perhaps 7 per cent 
of its total income has come in the past from cargo ; this 
proportion needs to be raised to 12 per cent or so. 

The most important single reason why the United States 
has a thriving air cargo network is because rates are perhaps 
a third lower than they are on international routes. An average 
international charge for a ton of cargo is impossible to work 
out because of the extraordinary spread of commodity rates ; 
but if it is taken at about 2s. 4d. a mile, the internal air freight 
rate inside the United States is something like 1s. 7d. a mile. 
It is in this situation, and with this American example before 
them, that the airlines met in Paris three weeks ago to discuss, 
and fail to agree on, a new schedule of cargo rates that would 
divert the freight they need to the airports from the docks. 


——— airlines, with their fleets of converted freighters, 
were convinced of the need for big loads. Pan-American 
and Trans-World Airlines thought in terms of 15 tons ; the 
freight carrier, Seaboard and Western, which has new, 
specially designed freighters on order, thought in terms of 
20 tons. They decided that big loads would never be forth- 
coming under the present system of different rates for different 
classes of goods, even if it were simplified into a few broad 
categories. The American carriers therefore suggested scrap- 
ping the existing rate structure and replacing it by a simple 
one based solely on weight. They pfoposed a reduction of 
roughly a third in charges for small packages, and the halving 
of charges for larger consignments. TWA, which claims that 
it will soon have one of the largest air cargo fleets in the world, 
though it is a relative newcomer to the all-freight business, 
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would have agreed to this. Pan-American, with longer experi- 
ence of flying freighters, wanted to go further and give a 
special reduction of 63 per cent for loads of 74 tons and over, 
two such consignments representing the payload of one DC 
7C. In this way, Pan-American expects to undercut express 
rates by sea. Seaboard and Western wanted to make con- 
cessions for consignments large enough to match the 20-ton 
capacity of its new freighters. 

Other airlines have rejected these proposals. KLM, an old 
and experienced hand, wanted to simplify considerably the 
present system of differential rates and would have been con- 
tent with a few simple broad classifications and discounts for 
loads of 10 tons. But KLM and other airlines of the 
same view also wanted to retain freedom to charge some- 
thing approaching what the traffic would bear, in order to 
get that traffic into the air at all. They point out that under 
the Pan-American proposals, car parts to New York—which 
is a business the airlines very much want—would be charged 
more than the 4s.'9d. a kilo that they pay now for one ton 
loads. Not, retort the American airlines, if they are shipped 
in sufficient quantity. 

The underlying difference between the airlines has little to 
do with what rates will or will not attract traffic. European 
airlines, BOAC among them, recognise that the American 
proposals would make the air cargo agent a man of key 
importance, as he is in the United States. He will consolidate 
small packages of cargo into 74 ton loads to get the benefit 
of the special low rate, and he will by-pass the passenger 
aircraft, the Boeings and the DC 8s that could not possibly 
take 74 tons in their cargo holds even if they threw out all the 
passengers. These airlines think that Pan-American is cutting 
its own throat, for Pan-American has the biggest passenger 
jet fleet of all. The ideal load is, in their view, about a ton ; 
this suits the passenger jet. It also suits small countries— 
for example, Switzerland—that are not likely to provide 7! 
tons of air cargo for a single load. Cargo from Switzerland 
would in all likelihood be sent to Germany, France or Italy 
where cargo agents would then consolidate it into bulk con- 
signments carried at lower rates than Swissair could offer. 
Swissair would lose freight traffic that it now carries. 

BOAC’s proposals, announced on Wednesday night after 
the board had digested the implications of Pan-American’s 
plan, are carefully calculated to counter the initiative of the’ 
American airlines. They aim at encouraging the medium- 
sized load rather than the bulk load. Reductions of 76 per 
cent are proposed for one-ton consignments and cuts only 
slightly smaller for half-ton shipments. BOAC is known to 


support KLM’s caddie (pikes bieaasebali 
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view that the 50 
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freight by com- 
modities should (Scheduled services only) 
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to make an impact on the American Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which emerges as the key figure whenever international nego- 
tiation about air rates breaks down—which happens with 
infallible regularity. The way the cuts are made in BOAC’s 
proposals meets the needs of airlines like Air France with jet 
passenger aircraft and no freighters, a category into which 
BOAC by nature still belongs, in spite of its two newly con- 
verted machines. Whether the American airlines will find 
themselves obliged to make concessions to this school of 
thought now rests with the CAB and how its discussions go 
under the new American administration. 
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Among all these different proposals, those that would give 
air freight a decisive stimulus are probably the ones put 
forward by Pan-American. But this is precisely the kind of 
tariff that could drive smaller airlines out of the cargo business 
altogether. This might be a good thing for air transport, but 
not an acceptable thing for national prestige. For that reason 
alone the odds seem against the American proposals, Air 
transport charges, for passengers or freight, are always a com- 
promise between what the enterprising airlines want and what 
the governments of countries with protected airlines will 
accept. 


Cocoa’s Bitter 
Harvest 


Native farmers, chivvied into habits of good husbandry, 
turned the tables on their mentors this season by producing 
far more cocoa than was expected—or can be used 


easier than to do it justice. Within the cocoa industry, 

however, attitudes seem so opposed that, unless interests 
are to be reconciled by the impersonal judgment of the market, 
cocoa’s urgent problems will need the dispensation of very 
rough justice. The kernel of the matter is that cocoa is grown 
in hot and wet countries—in disconcertingly large tonnages 
in recent years—but is consumed mainly in cool and brisk 
climates in increasing, but still not quite big enough, 
quantities. Cocoa is of marginal importance to the satiated 
industrialised countries of the northern hemisphere, but it 
is a bread and butter cash crop for many struggling under- 
developed nations in the tropics ; the cocoa surplus is now 
threatening to poison the relations of an industry which so 
far have been full of bonhomie. If Gill and Duffus’s latest 
estimate of 1,166,000 tons for the current season’s crop is 
realised, and consumption in 1961 is no higher than the 
962,000 tons forecast by the cocoa study group of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, the apparent surplus will be 
up to 200,000 tons this year, from about 50,000 tons in 19$9 
and 100,000 tons last year. 

In the two previous years, manufacturers of chocolate and 
cocoa products were willing enough to 
absorb surplus cocoa into stock, on which 
they had previously been drawing ; all | 1958~i00 
their experience since the war had made | ''°/~ 
them nervous of disrupted supplies. | joo 
Prices did fall; but only to levels which 
producers and manufacturers alike were | °°[- 
prepared to accept as being to their long- | ao 
term advantage. This year’s surplus of 


T: compress someone else's problem into a nutshell is 


cocoa became a problem—growers would 70 F~ | 1959/60 1017 t tons 
[1960/61 166 thtonst 


say a crisis—because, in the first place, | 60 
the industry did not realise that it had a 

huge crop on its hands, and also because | 5° 
of the growing conviction that cocoa, like 

other foodstuffs, had finally been brought « 
to heel after ranging up to twenty times 
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its prewar price. This season the market has swept through 
successive resistance points, which growers, sume manufac- 
turers and, perhaps, even dealers would have thought reason- 
able in earlier years. Cocoa from Ghana now fetches 165s. 
a cwt in London ; a carriage and horses could be driven 
between this figure and the price that West African politicians 
expected, or indeed the 200s. or so that the selling agents of 
Ghana and Nigeria tried to maintain for as long as was feasible. 

Cocoa temperaments have been ruffied by this turn of 
events. West Africans believe (with some justification) that 
the world can afford them a better living—if it does not owe 
them one—and growers have been snapping at the hands 
that have fed them. Nigeria stalked out of the market last 
month, but returned lamely when no other producer followed. 
It took the more practical step of cutting the guaranteed price 
paid to producers by about one-third before the season ended, 
putting them on about the same footing as in Ghana, and 
then looked round for a whipping boy. Firms like Cadbury 
Brothers encouraged native farmers to grow more cocoa for 
quite selfless motives. Now the Nigerian officials claim that 
they have been let down by manufacturers who called for 
more cocoa but failed to promote consumption with the 
necessary vigour ; they mutter about the 
trade which might be done were it not 
for “political barriers "—Russia has 
bought very little cocoa this season. 

Mr Khrushchev might yet try to pep 
up the output of his stakhanovites with 
liberal supplies of naval-type cocoa, but 
the West will also consume much larger 
quantities of cocoa at the current level of 
prices—if only the growers will be 
patient. Consumption of cocoa products 
rose 6 per cent in 1960, and if that was 
not enough to absorb the whole of 
surplus, it did at least reduce it 
$0,000 tons. In the heavy last quarter 
1960, grindings of cocoa beans in 
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the United States and United Kingdom rose 13 per cent. 
Grindings in west Germany rose 9 per cent and in the 
Netherlands 20 per cent. Between them, these four countries 
account for half the world’s consumption. Last November the 
cocoa trade in the United States unleashed an advertising cam- 
paign on American consumers, and major manufacturers of 
chocolate have thickened their bars. Britain does its bit by 
taxing tobacco and beer consumption pretty heavily, while 
levying the moderate import duty of 11s. 8d. a cwt on 
Commonwealth cocoa. As a result, the boom year 1960 
witnessed a recovery in the average Briton’s weekly consump- 
tion of confectionery to 8.1 oz and chocolate confectionery 
captured the whole of the increase of 0.3 02. 
Since 1954, when average weekly consumption of con- 
fectionery reached 8.9 oz, the sugar confectionery side of 
the industry has sustained many scars and some drastic re- 
grouping has occurred, particularly among toffee makers. But 
manufacturers have sold more chocolate-covered confec- 
tionery, using new brands, styling and heavy advertising. Of 
still greater importance to cocoa growers is the apparent popu- 
larity of chocolate bars, of which there are some thrustful 
newcomers. A new point of entry here is the 9d. bar— 
presumably chosen for its strategic division of the gap between 
tandard bars of competing brands rather than for any signifi- 
cance asa convenient unit of consumption. Alt least three new 
od. bars have been launched: Mars struck a topical note with 
* Galaxy,” its first full chocolate venture, which appears to be 
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LIGHT PER CENT BANK RATE 


fm Thursday the Bank of England raised ite rate to 8 per cent 
¢ a step which has excited much surprise and drawn forth some 

wovere eriticems, Tho general reason which has no doubt 
influenced the Directors is not so much the inerease in the demand for 
accommodation at the Bank, though the Other Securities have increased 
by £794,988 in the week; for this is properly ascribed in great measure 
to teraporary causes. It is rather the reappearance of the drain of 
bullion from this country which has been temportrily, bat only 
temporarily, checked | by the high rate already adopted, taken in 
conneetion with the cfroumstances which show that the causes of that 
drain are atall in: Operation The bullion reserve is dimimished this 
woek by £261,504. The particular form which the drain is now assuming 
is that of a demand for silver in Todia, . . . This torn against us i said 
to be due to the wild orders ” for cotton from Bombay, and very 
probably thie may be the ease But st matte rq not in the least to what 
nor of course whether it be a drain of silver or 
gold,—s«o long a8 it eontmuce and seems hkely to continue The 


cause a drain ia dur 


spocial form it takes bears on the question only so far as it indicates a 
more or leas temporary cause, Yesterday it was a demand of gold for 
the United States now it i one of ailver for India The greater the 
number of possible or probable causes for a tarn of the exchanges 
unfaveurable to Ee¢ieed the more needful is the caution which the 
Bank Directors have shown in adopting the only remedy which can 
arrest ite continuans Ireanee, When there are many such causes 
even if one cause ceases Lo operate, some of the others mAY again beeonwe 
active... . The only question for the Bank to consider is whether or 
not the causes which produced the gradual drain of the last year have 
yet been arrested, and the evidence is clear that they have not. Tho 
United States have sent ue largely increased quantities of grain, and 
have taken less than aeual of our manufactures in return. There has 
been a large expenditure in China. Besides this, our mierchante are 
increasing their investrments in the China trade on the strength of the 
new treaty In India there ie a considerable demand for capital on 
account of the new reilways, as well as a suddenly increased demand 
fur cotton. All these causes tend to make floating capital dear, and 
most of them directly to turn the exchanges against us. When there 
ie added to these general considerations the fact that bullion is taken 
from the Bank, instead of being brought there, there is enough to 
justify the caution of the Directors, though certainly not enough to 
justify panic. 
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making good progress ; Lyons’ new subsidiary, Rolls Confec- 
tionery, so the young say, slightly misjudged the British teen- 
ager in promoting its new brand as “ Romance.” The apparent 
trend in favour of milk chocolate will not do cocoa any harm. 
More cocoa butter, the edible oil constituting half the mass 
of cocoa beans, is normally used'in its manufacture, so that 
milk chocolate provides a satisfactory outlet for the products 
of the cocoa bean, 


inet CERS of other primary crops, who have suffered a 
steady fall of prices, will shed few tears for the cocoa 
farmer. Cocoa is the protégé of a relatively young and virile 
industry. It can be eaten, drunk or used as a source of caffeine, 
and few other agricultural products have a comparable growth 
potential. The industry’s trouble is that the finances of the 
cocoa-producing countries have, understandably, been geared 
to the higher prices of previous years. Export duties levied 
on a sliding scale will be millions of pounds light this year. 
Ghana has kept its price low enough to build up a £45 million 
stabilisation reserve over the years and to finance a costly 
programme of improvements. Nigeria seemed rather more 
complacent about the prices it paid producers. It is said 
that the Western Nigerian marketing agency will make a loss 
of £6 million even after the late cut in payments to producers 

~and that cut, as the Premier of Western Nigeria observed, 
would not be an easy pill for the cocoa farming community 
to swallow. For Ghana and Nigeria, the gross earnings from 
cocoa this season turn on the price they can get for the 
250,000 tons of cocoa they still have to sell: so far this year 
Ghana’s total cocoa earnings must be comfortably ahead of 
the previous year’s—with a sharp rise in sales more than 
counterbalancing a fall of about one-fifth in the average price 
over the first four months of the current season. 

That is one clue to Ghana's attitude when arguments for 
and against a supported price were rehearsed once more at 
this week’s meeting of the cocoa study group’s stabilisation 
committee, which disappointed market speculators by merely 
referring a system of export quotas to a later full meeting of 
the group. Ghana, whose own production has rocketed to 
more than one-third of the world total, knaws too well the 
pace at which cocoa growing is developing. At the start of 
this century the Americas supplied three-quarters of the 
world’s cocoa ; West Africa now supplies three-quarters of 
a far greater volume. According to one expert, large areas 
of potential cocoa-bearing land await exploitation, while 
suitable land in Ghana is getting much scarcer.* High prices 
would encourage production elsewhere and new planters will 
take full advantage of the development of strains of high- 
yielding and robust trees, which have contributed to the rising 
tide of Ghana’s production. Ghana has replanted on a larger 
scale than most other producers and therefore has a high 
proportion of trees whose yield is increasing ; it has a par- 
ticular need for an expanding market in the coming years. 
Earlier estimates of the growth in consumption have already 
been made to look conservative by the boost provided by lower 
prices, and if they persist, further big increases in sales should 
follow. Ghana has good reason for not getting too depressed 
about the current level of prices, and for not propping open 
a gate for others to pass through. 


*COCOA., Sccond Ed., by D. H. Urquart: Longmans, 40s. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


CONVERTIBILITY DE JURE 


After Sixteen Years 


EDNESDAY’S announcement that 

Britain and nine other countries are 
accepting the obligation of convertibility of 
non-residents’ currently accruing balances 
is only, in the official phrase, “ formal recog- 
nition of a stage which has already been 
reached.” Yet the importance of this mile- 
stone should not be overlooked. Many 
people for many years after the war doubted 
whether the provisions of the International 
Monetary Fund for the renunciation of 
exchange control on current payments could 
ever be implemented. Even when, at the 
end of 1958, sterling and the main Euro- 
pean currencies became convertible de facto 
in the official exchange markets, many well 
placed judges. feared that the subsequent 
strains on European currencies might 
threaten to hold up moves to freer trade in 
the wider sense. The essay in converti- 
bility, as it has turned out, has brought its 
own problems, and the three-man financial 
mission from Britain has been discussing 
some of them in Washington this week. But 
these problems are in a sense the result of 
convertibility working too well. The move 
to Article VIII represents a consolidation of 
the practical progress made in the end-1958 
operation and in subsequent piecemeal 
moves by many countries to freer payments 
and trade. Besides Britain, the countries 
moving over to Article VIII this week are : 
Belgium, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Sweden— 
and Peru. Thus whereas the move has been 
made by all of the Six, among: the Seven 
Austria, Denmark, Norway and Portugal 
are holding their hands—Switzerland is not 
a member of the Fund and has a fully con- 
vertible currency. 

Effectively, this currency move has three 
main implications. The first concerns use 
of exchange restrictions. Under the transi- 
tional Article XIV, beneath which all 
countries other than the United States, 
Canada, and some Latin American countries 
have hitherto been sheltering, countries are 
permitted to “maintain and adapt” ex- 
change restrictions without prior approval 
of the Fund. Once these restrictions have 
been removed, however, permission for 
their reimposition is required under Article 
VIII whether the obligations of that article 
have been formally accepted or not. Britain, 
like a number of Continental countries, has 
already got rid of all restrictions on current 
payments, maintaining the structure of 
exchange control simply as a check on 
illicit exports of capital (a check that is 
permitted and even encouraged in IMF 
articles) and justifying the few remaining 


quantitative restrictions on imports on 
grounds of straight protection rather than 
the balance of payments. Thus new restric- 
tions would have demanded consultation 
with the Fund in any case. But in guiding 
member countries on the application of 
Article VIII last year the Fund advised them 
not to make the move prematurely, indi- 
cating that in the new circumstances it 
would approve restrictions only if it were 
clear they were temporary. “If these 
countries were ever again to resort to 
[restrictive] measures, they would have to 
consult with the Fund and obtain its prior 
approval,” the official announcement now 
says. The balance of that statement, which 
carries suggestions of high level authorship, 
is a sign that the formal commitment is not 
lightly regarded. 


New Vistas for 
the Fund 


ae second effect is on the machinery of 
consultations. All concerned have been 
anxious that when the Fund no longer needs 
to chivy members about their exchange 
restrictions it should find some other basis 
for regular consultation, and this is now 
being arranged voluntarily. The opportu- 
nity should be taken of widening these dis- 
cussions to givé the Fund a much closer 
influence on national and international 
economic policies—though it may need 
more and better people to help Dr 
Jacobsson. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most important im- 
mediately, the move should encourage 
greater use of the currencies concerned in 
the loan operations of the Fund. This is 
because only “ Article VIII currencies ” are 
eligible for repayment of Fund drawings. 
This limitation may have deterred some 
borrowing countries from drawing European 
currencies in the past, even though these 
have for over two years been freely con- 
vertible in the markets. In the last year or 
so, however, as consciousness of the need 
to take the strain off the dollar has grown, 
more drawings have been in European 
currencies—South Africa’s recent drawing 
was entirely in sterling and marks. Now the 
move to Article VIII removes an artificial 
deterrent. It does not automatically make 
these currencies cligible for repayment, how- 
ever, because a second condition lays down 
that the Fund’s existing holdings of the 
currency being repaid must not exceed 75 
per cent of the quota—normally the parity 
line in members’ relations with the Fund— 


to ensure that repayments do not in effect 

ut countries into net debit with the 

und. As the Fund's holdings of sterling 
are now just 75 per cent of Britain's quota, 
sterling is not eligible for repayment at 
present—though it would be if the Fund's 
sterling holdings were reduced by a drawing. 
Holdings of marks and guilders are already 
below 75 per cent. 

The real need,.as Britain has been urging, 
is for the Fund to reduce its holdings of 
marks further by using them for the bulk 
of its credits ; and when it runs out of the 
$480 million equivalent in marks it already 
has, it should borrow some more from the 
Bundesbank. It is not always realised that 
it can do this under its existing articles. It 
may or may not be politic to recall too that 
the power is given in Article VH, which 
goes on to provide that if the Fund’s hold- 
ings of a currency threaten to run out it can 
declare the currency scarce—and authorise 
discrimination. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports Off the Plateau 


HE stock markets drew a little heart 

from the January trade returns an- 
nounced on Tuesday, though in the 
exchange markets sterling dr in mid- 
week, mainly as a counter rising con- 
fidence in the dollar. The tends returns 
still present a mixed picture. The indicated 
deficit in the trade balance remains obstin- 
ately high. The seasonally adjusted figures 
show a difference between exports and re- 
exports, valued fob, and imports, as swollen 
by the cif valuation, of {70 million in 
January—an improvement on the {£84 
million apparent deficit in the fourth 


Exports Re-exports imports 
fob fob cil 


Seasonally adjusted 

& million per month 

1959 4th qtr. 293 12 358 

1960 Ist qtr. A 

and ,, it 376 

3rd 3 384 

ath ,, Ed 

1960 August. 385 

Sept. .. 385 

Nov. .. 41 

196! jan.* .. 319 40! 
* Provimonal, 


quarter of 1960, but only a shade sraaller 
than that for 1960 as a whole, when the 
deficit in all pa ts on current account 
is expected to have reached around {150 
milliou—the official estimates are duc 

The surprising and on the whole en- 
couraging feature of the January figures was 











ok? 


the way in which the limited improvement 
in the trade balance came about. Imports 
continued their relentless rise ; but exports 
pulled off the plateau on which they seemed 
to have got stuck after the early months of 
1960 and rose to £330 million, or £319 
million as seasonally adjusted-——the highest 
monthly figures that have been recorded 
except in November last when they were 
swollen by the backlog of the London dock 
strike (the London dockers must have a 
special place in the hearts of the Board of 
Trade statisticians). It is difficult to believe 
that everybody has been wrong in assuming 
that imports are likely to turn together with 
the expected turn in stockbuilding and 
import prices in December, at 98 (1954 
100), were two points lower than a year 
before. So the upturn in exports, if it is 
maintained, could lead to a bigger improve- 
ment in Britain’s current account in 1961 
than some pessimists have recently been 
cnvisaging 


IN THE MARKETS 


Bank Rate and Gilt-edged 


 xosvects of an early curt in Bank rat 
L appear to have been receding for som: 
vecks, and last weekend this was duly recog 

ed in the discount market by a compara- 
ively shatp rise in the Treasury bill rate 
Che cwo | per cent reductions in Bank rate 

October and December were made some- 
what against the authorities’ inclinanions on 
domestic grounds, as a contribution to 
checking the outflow of funds from the 
United States, Now, although a differential 
of around 2 per cent in favour of London 


remains between the Treasury bill rates 
here and in New York, confidence in the 


dollar is rising, and most people expect the 
financial talks in Washington be con 
cerned with long-term policy rather than 
with any immediate change in interest rates 

The shift in the Bank rate outlook has 
had no ill effects on gilt-edged: indeed, just 
as the autumn reductions in Bank rate did 
not prevent a fail in gilt-edged prices, so the 
reappraisal has been accompanied by a 
small improvement in this market. This 
week further gains have been registered 
in most of the dated stocks. Investors 
took no fright at the increase of £280 mil- 
lion in the supply estimates, even though 
the figure is within hailing distance of the 
£341 million that came as such a shock a 
vear ago. Details of this year’s increases are 
discussed on page 644. Undated stocks 
remain generally out of favour, though on 
Wednesday afternoon .a substanual buying 
order came in for War Loan such events 
‘are noticed nowadays.) The attraction of 
current yields is stroke; especially in the 
light of the announced aim of the American 
administration of seeing lower long-term 
rates in the United States. 

In the bond market, the Government 
broker has made a good start with sales of 
the new tranches of 4{ per cent Conversion 
1963 stock and 5} per cent Funding 1966. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


The Bank of England announced at the 
end of last week that a provisional tota! 
of £482 million of the £796 million of 2) 
per cent Funding stock maturing in April 
had been converted into the 1966s ; the 
bulk of the conversion appears to have 
been accounted for by the official portfolio. 
which surprised nobody. Subsequent 
demarid for short bonds appears to be based 
on the differential they still offer over the 
Treasury bill rate. The yield on the 1963 
stock, at just § per cent, compares with 
the average bill rate of £4 6s. per cent on 
Friday last week, itself an increase of 2s. 8d 
The discount market actually increased its 
effective rate by 3s. 8d., cutting its common 
bid by 11d. to £98 18s. 3d. The extent of 
this reversal in tactics took outsiders by sur- 
prise, and the market's allotment dropped to 
31 per cent. But the market had been 
under considerable pressure from the Bank 
of England, and its average money costs had 
risen to about £4 2s. per cent. uncomfort- 
ably close to the bill rate. This weck the 
Bank of England has gone to rather greater 
pains to save the discount market from 
having to borrow much money at Bank rate. 
sure sign of approval of the market's action 


Recoil and Response 


— underwriting of the steel prior 
charges will be completed before th 
end of this month and shadows from this 
operation have begun to deepen in the 
market in industrial fixed interest securitics 
On balance industrial prior charges have 
fallen since the beginning of the year, 
narrowing the margin between their yields 
and those on which the steel price 
charges will be offered. Effectively, private 
investors and non-members of the senior 
club will be asked to subscribe about {21 
million, the big institutions having backed 
three-quarters of their underwriting com- 
mitment with firm applications. Doubts are 
being expressed whether investors outside 
the underwriting circle will be prepared to 
put in so much money. If they do not. 
the pains of digestion, certainly in particular 
stocks, could last for some months. 
Although this offer makes a big demand 
upon investible funds, it has had little direct 
effect on industrial equities. Equity prices. 
having climbed within hailing distance of 
the peak, fell back when the FBI survey 
revealed businessmen’s doubts about the 
immediate economic prospect. Again, how- 
ever, the fall was soon checked as buyers 
returned and the trade figures immediately 
cheered the market up again. As a result. 
The Economust indicator showed a net fall 
\ of only 3.2 points to 374.9 over the weck to 
Wednesday s close. The equity market, it 
must be remarked, was heartened by the 
ris¢ in exports. If the undertone of the 
market had been less firm than it now 
appears to be, dealers might have paid more 
attention to the continued rise in imports 
and might have marked prices down a*vrd- 
ingly. But even those professionals who 
admit they are bulls are taking only the 
shortest of views. 
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Strength of the Bulls 


A New York correspondent cables 


W ALL STREET, undaunted by the flow 
of bearish economig news is contunu- 
ing to bet on an early and strong economic 
recovery. Indeed the distress that Washing- 
ton is displaying is taken on Wall Street as 
a sign that action to stimulate business will 
be forthcoming in somewhat greater 
measure than seemed likely only a few weeks 
ago. This practice of putting an optimistic 
interpretation on almost any kind of news 
is Clearly a sign of bullish fever, and stock 
market analysts say that the rising demand 
for stocks is leading them to revise upward 
their earlier predictions of a rising market 
this year. 

Stock prices have been moving up steadily 
since last October and a reaction has long 
been expected. A small — occurred 
last week but it could hardly be considered 
a true reaction and the rally brought the 
Dow Jones average back to 649 on Wednes- 
day. Buyers came in as soon as prices were 
lowered, as if they feared that today’s prices 
would seem cheap in a few months’ time 
Institutions have been particularly heavy 
buyers, acting on the theory that while the 
public is still not convinced that business 
will soon be better they will buy in volume 
at the first sign of 4 recovery. But more and 
more public buying is now in evidence : 
while some investors are waiting for clear 
signs of a thaw the institutions command 
a big following and this is resulting-in an 
extraordinary heavy trading volume ; this 
is even more pleasing to brokers than the 
strength of stock prices. 

Buying is heavily concentrated on stocks 
that may benefit from increased government 
spending including issues in missile and 
spuce work, housing and even the depressed 
machine tools (which may get more orders 
if the Administration proposes a change in 
depreciation allowances). But investors are 
also hedging their bets and are buying the 
utilities, foods and other “ recession proof” 
issues. Motor and motor equipment issues 
come in neither category and are generally 
standing still, while the electrical equipment 
makers have been sold and then bought in 
big blocks since the anti-trust sentences 
were announced. 


DAILY MIRROR-ODHAMS 


Raising the Ante? 


REPLY from the Daily Mirror to the 

Odhams circular, which urged share- 
holders to reject the Daily Mirror offer and 
promised them a dividend of 37) per cent, 
is expected carly next week. It is likely 
to deal rather roughly with the profits com- 
parison that the Odhams directors made 
But there is also an expectation that there 
will be — more tangible than argu- 
ments about arithmetic. One guess is that 
the Daily Mirror will improve on its nine- 
for-two bid—perhaps by adding some cash 
or offering five Daily Mirror shares for one 








ke 


tare mar ae 
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in Odhams. An improved offer could be 
justified on the grounds that Odhams’ 
earnings last year were higher than had 
been supposed. But the argument for 
expecting one is that in this clash of tem- 
peraments Mr Cecil King is unlikely to 
surrender before the offer of a bigger divi- 
dend ; if Sir Christopher Chancellor is 
committed to opposition, Mr King is no less 
committed to victory. Mr Thomson's pro- 
longed silence is helping to maintain the 
tension. 

All this uncertainty has dominated the 
movements of the contestants’ shares this 
week. At first, despite the calculation that 
Odhams’ shares on a 6 per cent yield should 
stand at 62s. 6d., they did not rise above 
the value imputed to them by the Daily 
Mirror offer. They went up to §2s. 3d., 
compared with the bid value of 53s. Later 
the price of the Daily Mirror shaded to 12s. 
(making the bid worth §1s. 6d.) while 
Odhams held steady at §1s. 9d., the first 
time that Odhams climbed above the bid 
value, but Daily Mirror then went up 
to 128. 4}d. (making the bid worth §3s.) 
and Odhams rose to §2s. 6d. It is nip and 
tuck, with the Mirror bid still presumed 
the winner. But the fight may yet get 
rougher, 


PROPERTY BIDS 


Consummation and 
Rejection 


HAT the directors of City of London 

Real Property should have rejected 
somewhat summarily the bid of 13 City 
Centre Properties shares for to CLRP 
shares must have disappointed Mr Charles 
Clore and Mr Jack Cotton. It is being said 
that they had reason to expect a favourable 
reaction. With commendable speed City 
Centre said that this ended the matter for 
them. It is not the end of the matter for 
CLRP, whose directors must now tell share- 
holders, who saw their shares rise by ros. 
to 7§s. 3d. on the bid, how they justify 
turning down an offer which put a value 
of close on 80s. on CLRP. So far Mr. 
L. J. Williams, chairman of CLRP, has 
merely said that he and his colleagues set 
their face against the merger because cer- 
tain profit and development estimates were 
not forthcoming from CCP and because 
in the light of the information available 
they saw “ substantial disadvantages and 
no advantages to the shareholders of 
CLRP in being taken over by City 
Centre Properties.” Shareholders will 
now want those disadvantages explained 
and to be convinced that a link-up with a 
complementary and energetic group would 
not have raised their dividend prospects and 
equity value faster than jogging along with 
CLRP's greater emphasis on investment and 
a relatively low geared equity. As happened 
in the case of Watney Mann, the Clore- 
Cotton bid may prod CLRP into a more 
energetic search for propertics with de- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


velopment potential. The CLRP. shares 
were marked down at first to 73s., but 
quickly recovered to 75s. 6d. 

The big institutional stake in CLRP and 
the apparent unanimity of its directors 
suggests another complication. It is that 
the institutional interests, as well as the 
Reeves family, finally came down against 
marriage with CCP mainly from a desire 
not to expand their stake in the risks of 
property development at the price offered. 
But although the grand property alliance is 
not to be consummated Mr Clore and Mr 
Cotton have the satisfaction of knowing 
their own substantial marriage is secure, 
for holders of over go per cent of the capital 
involved have accepted their amalgamation 
proposals. 


MERGER PRICES 


How Much to Bid? 


I is never easy to gauge whether the price 

offered in a merger is right. Share- 
holders often have to take more or less on 
trust the judgment of independent financial 
advisers that the price is “ fair and reason- 
able.” As some counter-bids show, what 
looks fair and reasonable one week does not 
appear so a week later. But the chances 
are that shareholders in the bid-for company 
will get a good price, for a poor one will be 
quickly capped by a better bid from another 
source. The danger nowadays lies the other 
way: that the bidding company offers too 
high a price and consequently its share- 
holders suffer from watering of their equity. 
One way of measuring this risk is to relate 
the latest equity carnings of the bid-for 
company to the imputed bid price, to give 
a “ purchased earnings yield.” This repre- 
sents the return the bidding company gets, 
at least in the first place. 

The table does the sums for some recent 
bids. There are several instances in which 
the bidding company is purchasing earnings 
at a lower yield (and hence a higher price) 
than investors value its own earnings. The 


THE PRICE OFFERED 


Imputed Earnings Earnings 
bid yield yield 
price for on on 
shares of im- bidder's 
second puted shares 
company price 
s. d. percent per cent 
Daily Mirror/Odhams. re 
Albright & W/W. j. Bush... 93 1%) | 
Glaxo/Evans Medical... 3 4 
Laporte/Howards 7: 
Turner & N./B. |. Plastics . . 
! ' 
4) 
4 


“Ss 


~= 
woaeo-w"s 


a-no-w ts 


wenuowo-— 


Distitiers/Brit. Xylonice . 8i 
Dowty/Boulton & Pau!.... 22 
Courage Bar./Bristo!l Geo.. 158 
Greene King/Wells & W... 93 6 


* The company making the bid named first 


point of the bid is that profits should rise as 
a result of it. If they do not rise, the equity 
of the bidding company will be diluted when 
the terms are of this sort. To make sure that 
there is no fall in combined equity carnings, 
as related to the ex share capital, a 


bidding company will often include a cash 
element in its offer. 
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Even so, the cash outlay may secure a 
lower immediate return than could be got, 
say, from buying gilt-edged. The bidding 
company has to decide upon the optimum 
combination of cash and shares, bearing in 
mind the interests of its own shareholders. 
To suggest that a bid should always include 
some cash is an entirely different matter 
and one with no real substance. If the 
shares offered have merit, they have a cash 
value which can be realised. 

Comparisons of earnings yields have 
limited value, for they can be based only 
on past data. If they sometimes suggest 
the price offered is high, they cannot prove 
that it is too high ; that depends on the 
economies reaped from the merger and the 
consequential increment in . Ver 
recent bids do suggest that directors who 
purchase carnings at a lower yield than can 
be secured on gilt-edged securities have a 
precise responsibility to explain to their 
shareholders what they are at, and not 
merely to offer bromides about rationalisa- 
tion and material additions to profits. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Dollars Go Home 


HE outstanding feature of the foreign 

exchange market this week has been 
the strength of the US dollar. It has been 
bid against sterling, the rate for which has 
fallen from $2.80} to $2.7914, its lowest 
since June 30, 1960. It has also been strong 
against Swiss francs, French francs, and 
guilders and is now above its floor in terms 
of all European currencies. On a few occa- 
sions this week sterling has received modest 
support from the Bank of England, without 
which the rate would probably have fallen 
further below parity. Most of the demand 
for dollars is the counterpart of a substan- 
tial repatriation of capital to the United 
States. The measures announced by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to defend the dollar and 
bridge the balance of payments gap have 
evidently impressed American opinion suffi- 
ciently to cause a substantial refhax of funds 


DOLLAR PRICE OF GOLD IN LONDON 


$ 0 fine ounce $ a fine ounce 
41-- “| 41 
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that had left the United States on specula- 
tive grounds rather than in response to 
interest rate differentials. So far, however, 
there has been little evidence of American 
selling of gold. The gold market has be- 
come very quiet this week and the dollar 
price has dropped to $35.15-20. It is sig- 
nificant that whereas jast autumn there was 
still active buying of gold by European cen- 
tral banks when the price was $35.25, there 
has been no evidence of such purchases this 
week at an appreciably lower price. This 
price is still high in relation to anything 
experienced in the London market before 
last summer. . Whether by international 
agreement or on strict commercial consi- 
derations, central banks are evidently wait- 
ing for the price to fall right back into the 
normal range. 

The reflux of money to the United States 
has been helped by the further reduction in 
interest rates in Germany. At the same time 
the Bundesbank has now eliminated the pre- 
mium which it had for some time been pre- 
pared to pay when buying forward dollars 
Chis premium was as high as 14 per cent 
at the beginning of this year and was in- 
tended as an inducement to German com- 
mercial banks to keep balances in the 
United States in preference to sepatriating 
them to earn the higher interest rates pre- 
vailing in Germany. It was reduced to 1 
per cent on January 2oth, to } per cent on 
February 3rd, to } per cent on February 
oth and was finally climinated at the in- 
ning of this week. With the latest reduc- 
tions totalling 4 per cent in German 
Treasury bill rates and discontinuance of 
the Bundesbank’s sales of “ medium term ” 


JOHANNESBURG STOCK EXCHANGE 


BUSINESS NOTES 


(six months to two years) securities, the call 
money rate dropped this week to 24 per 
cent. 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Reading Between the Lines 


as Defence White Paper contains 
indirect encouragement for the aircraft 
industry. No orders have been cancelled 
and if Britain’s main contribution to the 
deterrent for the 1960s is to be the bomber 
vehicles, the builders should get a steady 
flow of work for some years. A serious 
criticism of Mr Watkinson’s decision to 
adopt the American Skybolt missile as main 
armament for these bombers was that they 
would be technically obsolete and physically 
worn out before Skybolt. What looked like 
a bargain (and looks much less so now that 
My Watkinson has explained that he intends 
to back it with a variety of British missiles 
of the same type) seems certain to involve 
the re-eguipment of Bomber Command 
with successors to today’s V-bombers. 
which were designed as long ago as 1946. 
Whether these should be supersonic, or 
aircraft capable of maintaining continuous 
airborn patrol is a matter for argument 
inside the services, but the Ministry of 
Defence ought to be more explicit about 
what it has in mind. 
“We must be ready to start new research 
projects,” says the White Paper, “ however 
complex they may be.” But the estimates 


HQ For Kaffirs 


tr the selling back to South African investors of a sizeable 
block of the overseas holdings of gold shares after Sharpeville, 
Johannesburg replaced London as the centre of the Kaffir market. 
I; is appropriate therefore that this year Johannesburg's brokers should 
move to a bigger and more impressive building. Impressive it is, with 
6,000 square feet of trading floor, a flashing-light telephone system 
and, adjoining the oom gallery, a huge electrically operated window 


to allow the noise 


rom the trading hall to be heard by visitors. In 


the south wall of the trading hall are fourteen stained glass windows 
cach 14 by 4 feet depicting, not the negotiations of Rhodes, Barnato 
and Beit, but the farming, mining, and industry of present day 


South Africa. 


Last week leaders of thirteen of the world’s exchanges journeyed to 
Johannesburg for the opening ceremony, performed by the Governor- 
‘ General, and heard words of sound sense (“ We welcome and cherish 


foreign capital”) from the Minister of 
Finance, Dr T. E. Donges. Taking the 
Minister's advice to go and see for them- 
selves the visitors have set out on a wide- 
ranging tour of the Union and the Rhodesias 
which will include wild life in the Kruger 
National Park as well as a discussion with 
the Prime Minister, Dr H. F. Verwoerd. 
The {£500,000 thirteen storey building is 
on the site of the old exchange built in 
1887, a year before Johannesburg itself was 
incorporated and a year after the Wit- 


watersrand Main Reef Leader, one of the 
world’s great gold fields, was discovered. 
The Johannesburg Stock Exchange (it is 
in fact South Africa’s only stock exchange) 
has developed a long way on the road from 
speculation to investment ; and a long way 
from those colourful and turbulent days 
when the city was little more than a mining 
camp and the exchange no more than a 
casino. Today, its members proudly advise 
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for research expenditure by the Ministry of 
Aviation on behalf of the services afford 
lithe room for manceuvre. The total is 
£158.4 million, which is £330,000 less than 
last year ; it is §0 per cent more than was 
being spent five years ago, but with rising 
costs it does not support an equivalent 
increase in the real research effort.. As for 
production for defence, this year’s estimate 
works out at £500 million, after deducting 
expenditure on research. This is slightly 
higher than last year but it is £60 million 
less than the production bill for 1955, before 
any of today’s expensive modern weapons, 
like H-bombs or the £35,000 Bloodhound 
anti-aircraft missile, were reaching the 
SeTVICTS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Decimal Dan 


At the end of last week the Institute 

{ Chartered Accountants urged the 

rovernment to fix a date for introduc- 

von of a decimal currency and declared 

(s preference for a ten shilling/cent 

system. This week that system has 

come into operation in South Africa. 
N Tuesday South Africa, including 
South-West Africa, Bechuanaland and 
Basutoland, switched from pounds, shillings 
and pence to rand (rhyming with * grant’ 
not ‘grand*) and cents—two rand to the 
pound, one hundred cents to the rand. With 
exactly half (19.2 grains) the gold backing 


their clients that they should clearly distin- 
guish between investment and speculation. 
But gold shares still dominate the market 
and rumour is more often its moving force 
than calculation and calm appraisal. And 
inevitably it is capital gains rather than the 
prospect of a steady flow of earnings which 
quickens the interest of investors who are 
always cager to take to speculation the 
moment the going looks good. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing banking and information services of The 
higher living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
Demand for an ever increasing range of organisation of the two banks comprises on: 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are hundred branches in twenty-five territor 
iiterested in trade with these expanding extending from the Eastern Mediterranea) 
niarkets, you are invited to avail yourself of the to the Pacilic Ocean, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


yal Uharter, 155 


HEAD OFFICE: 28 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EB.Ce 


West End. London branch: 2 Reoent Street, London, S.W I Branches on the U'mited Kingdom 
alse at Manchester and Iiiverpool « Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orrict. 2 2 3 CROSBY SQUARE. LONDON, £.03 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid (Incorporated m Intha) The Irane Brith Bank (Incorporated m Iran) 
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JAPAN... 


SERVING IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY OF INDUSTRY 
and playing a significant part in the effort 

of mankind to raise productivity 

everywhere ever HIGHER 


Modern technology is unthinkable without the individual 
building blocks of fundamental knowledge and know-how, 
which can come only through the aimed and purposeful 
industry of man. These blocks assist one another in what 
may be termed “symbiotic progress,” a process which is 
slow but sure. 


This generalisation is truly borne out by Japan. Though a late 
comer in the race for industrialisation, she has raised her 
technical standards through century-long diligence to a level 
where she is today acknowledged as a reliable selling and 
buying partner in the world community of — industry. 
Japan's technology stands ready to serve the world. 


For further information on japen and its industry, write us You w receive, free 
of chorge, a colour brochure ‘JAPAN AT A GLANCE-4th Edjitior 


JETR (Japan Export Trade Promotion Agency) 


Kokusai Kanke Kaikan, 1-1, Marunouchi Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Japan Trade Centre, Hamburg 
Hamburg 36, Colonnaden 72 Bundesrepubiik Deutschland 
Japan Trade Centre, Cairo 
31, 26th july Screet, Cairo, UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
JETRO London Office 146, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, ENGLAND 
JETRO Bruxelles Office 
$/2, Avenue Armand Huysmans, Bruxelles 5, BELGIQUE 
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of the old South African pound, the change 
in the major unit has avoided exchange rate 
complications. After three official inquiries 
and two years of intensive preparation, the 
changeover is likely to be smooth and 
painless. Every aspect of an alteration in 
the measuring rod of value has been studied 
and widely discussed in order to minimise 
confusion and dislocation. The problems 
were formidable : to select a new major 
unit which would not be too small but with 
a minor unit small enough to avoid a string 
of decimals; to formulate an equitable 
basis for compensation for owners of 
monetary machines on whom the main costs 
would fall ; and to obtain ready acceptance 
of the new notes and coins not only by 

business community but also by the millions 
of semi-literate Africans understandably 
suspicious of any change in the value of the 
silver and bronze they find so hard to come 
by. Great credit is due to Dr E. H. D. 
Arndt, chairman of the Decimalisation 


Board, for the thoroughness and imagina- . 


tion with which every available medium was 
mobilised to put across to the man-in-the- 
street both the mechanics and the meaning 
of the changeover. 


Decimalisation is expected to take about 
20 months to complete, and will cost the 
South ‘African taxpayer about £7 million in 
compensation payments. Total direct and 
indirect costs will be about double that. 
Now that D-day is past those who argued 
that, with so many urgent claims on its 
resources, South Africa could hardly afford 
the luxury of currency reform should readily 
admit that increased efficiency will soon 
outweigh initial cost. Others fought hard, 
out of sentiment or logic, to retain the 
pound as the major unit, and they may or 
may not be reconciled by recent recommen- 
dations in Rhodesia, and by the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales in favour of a 19s. major unit. But 
long after the arguments and counter 
arguments are forgotten and the fumbling 
and recalculating are over, South Africans 
will remember a catchy tune: 

Notes and silver are worth the same, 

Remember it’s just a change in the name 

Decimal Dan the Rand-Cent man, 

Gives you cents for pounds whenever he 

can. 
This reached the top ten in the South 
African hit parade and did more to put the 
new currency on the map than the mountain 
of paper sent out from Pretoria. 


CHANNEL AIR FERRY 


CAT in the Bag 


t has long been known that the French 
would like to break the British 

of the highly successful Channel ai 
i and it has been 

ilver City, the pi $ 


Une NOTES 

its general agents in France, was the most 
likely of the independent French air com- 
panies to do so. By inviting CAT into 
partnership on its services between Le 
Touquet and Calais and Lydd and between 
Cherbourg and Hurn, Silver City presum- 
ably hope they have headed off a potential 
outside competitor. The French company 
has bought three of Silver City’s Bristol 
Superfreighters, but operating the joint 
venture will be largely Silver City’s 
responsibility—at least initially—and profits 
or losses will be shared. 

Silver City hopes, too, that this move may 
soften the French attitude towards any 
future application it may make to land its 
passengers and their cars deeper inside 
France, something both British air ferries 
have long hoped for. French railways has 
been the principal objector to the British 
companies’ previous proposals as it does 
very well out of its car sleeper services to 
the south. But it also happens to be the 
largest shareholder in CAT. As the direct 
result of the new association, French rail- 
ways have agreed to build a rail spur to Le 
Touquet airport, but it is going to run a 
car sleeper service from there as soon as the 
new station is built. 

Meanwhile, Silver City has obtained per- 
mission from the British Government to 
open car ferry services to the French 
coast from places further inland here. 


Approval came too late for the company to | 


do anything this summer-it has yet to 
acquire the aircraft—but from 1962 it in- 
tends to offer services from eight new start- 
ing points between Manchester and Liver- 
pool and Glasgow and Edinburgh. Il did 
not have much success when it tried 
northern departure points several years ago, 
but the congestion on British roads during 
the summer months has since grown a good 
deal worse and Silver City’s fares are now 
a good deal lower. 


SCOTLAND'S LEAD 


Cheaper Banking Ahead? 


OMPETITION among bankers has not 

perceptibly slackened in the past year 
as Official policy has again turned to 
restraint. There are signs indeed that the 
bankers may be about to initiate a new drive, 
for more accounts. A lead has come this 
week from Scotland, and it takes a form 
that every existing bank customer will cheer. 
The Scottish banks have now decided to 
follow the clearing banks in establishing a 
credit transfer system on the lines described 
in The Bonelli last week ; and because, 
unlike the clearing banks, the Scottish banks 
maintain a published scale of charges for 
running credit accounts, they have felt 
obliged at the same time to revise their 
current account charges and interest rate 
structure. 
bough benking in Scodand will be cheaper 
t in 
than in England. The charge on lodgements 
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to current accounts will be discontinued 
and the charge for each cheque drawn will 
be reduced from ninepence to sixpence. 
The charge for making a credit transfer will 
also be sixpence, as in England. The off- 
setting allowance on minimum month 
creditor balances will be sixpence a 

for each {100. The minimum charge made 
for maintaining a current account, at present 
12s. 6d. a half-year, subject to allowances, 
will be withdrawn. 

These current account charges are mini- 
mum rates and they are intended to apply 
to private and personal accounts. 
accounts which involve more work than can 
reasonably be regarded as covered by the 
minimum: rates will be costed individually, 
and where a iate, will be subject to a 
higher charge. This flexibility in dealing - 
with the commercial accounts, and the deci- 
sion, for interest 7a to defer for three 
days the crediting of cheques paid in to an 
account which is overdrawn, will help to 
offset the decline in revenue from 
charges of $0 to 60 per cent expected as a 
result of the revision of charges. On the 
other hand the finest rate for overdrafts 
will, in approved cases, be reduced by 4 per 
cent ; this leaves them } per cent above the 

lish banks’ finest rate. 

wo factors probably influenced the 
Scottish banks in cutting their charges on 
current accounts. They would have been 
hard pressed to find a reason for demanding 
sixpence for a credit transfer and ninepence 
for a cheque—uniess they wished their 
canny customers to stop using cheques. 
Secondly the banks will now find it easier 
to meet the competition of the trustee 
savings banks. In England bankers may tell 
themselves that Scottish charges were too 
high anyway while their customers regret 
that the few Scottish branches south of the 
border follow low English practice. But 
some English bankers believe that stan- 
dardised charges, already conceded by the 
Midland and Lloyds for “ limited service ” 
accounts, may now become difficult to resist 
across the whole ficld ; and standardised 
charges almost inevitably mean cheaper 
ones, at least for the majority of personal 
customers. 


‘ON-FERROUS METALS 


A Shadowy Recovery 


N the space of a week, spot tin has gained 

£6 ton, copper £4, zinc £3} and lead 
£2 without much tangible change in condi 
tions. Demand 
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Conspectus of Chemicals 


we constitutes the modern chemical 
industrv? Who built it, and who 
now runs it? Where ts it going? These, 
broadly, were the questions that Dr James 
Faylor of Imperial Chemical Industries 
sei Out to answer in three lectures to the 
Royal Society of Arts over the past three 
weeks. His answers give an instruc 
tive view of the industry from the top 
board of ICI, even if they do not disclose 
much about the submerged part of this 
industrial iceberg 
Dr Taylor taced the initial puzzle with 
which anyone contemplating this industry 
from outside is farmliar—how much of it 
is really chemicals? In Britain’s standard 
industrial classificauon, for example, a 
lot of extraneous things are lumped with 
under “chemical and allied trades” 
and the companies that are engaged in this 
ndustry, to look at it from another view, 
do a lot of things that are extrancous too, 
non-ferrous metals and 
making zip fasteners. Dr Taylor suggests 
ui most of the refining of metals from 
should be excluded, though 
production of potassium and 
and the extraction of 
such as titanium, involving 


Kn AS rolling 


their ores 
sodium, 
calcium cannot be, 
new metals 
difficult chemical problems, may have to 
remain within the frontiers of the industry 

The most important “allied trade, 
ineral oi! refining, is obviously out 
principle, the 


production of petro 


though 


A BREAKDOWN OF CHEMICAL 


nicals is equally obviously im, 


OUTPUT 
{ ¢ tf Value 19594) 
i milho 
nade fibre - 102 13 
thet re NG pias 
materia - 83 ' 
thettec rubber: 
mthetic deterge ; 4 
Ferulhrers and pes t¢ BO 10 
Dvestult 6f a 
Exp ves (and f ; 
pal tar pr t 10 4 
' avy imorga cher a 
‘ y orga chery A 
4 £ « iit 4 


£765 mn. 100 


me Way too Casv to separate 


hnically or in terms of company struc- 


ture. Dr Taylor excludes soapmaking 
isa the traditional fermentation industric 

ich as brewing and distilling of potabk 
spirits—~whuich certainly hate to admit any 


with chemicals —though h 


newer won 


connection 
beheves that making mor 
imi more use of biochemical technique 
may play a significant part in the growt! 
of the chemical industry. He 
man-made fibres (presumably only as 
far as the production of filament or stapk 
hbre) and also excludes paints, whilc 
retaining the manufactures of dyestuffs 
and pigments. 

This process of delimiting the industry's 
frontiers would reduce its apparent turn 
over—on the basis of the last complete 
census of production, in 1954—from some 


includes 


£1,650 million to £765 million The 
table breaks this down into some rather 
large, widely-defined classes of products 
Of the organic 
chemicals ” been roughly 
three-quarters, of 


heavy imorgani¢ and 
group it has 
estimated that some 
£240 millon, would have been inorganic 
chemicals and about £85 million organic 
chemicals. The “ traditional end ” of this 
industry—if one lumps the heavy in- 
organics, explosives, dyestuffs, and the coal 
tar products under such a label—would 
on such an estimate, in 1954, have repre- 
sented just on half of the industry's turn- 
over. Quite how one labels or divides up 
fertilisers and pesticides is a matter of 
opinion; but synthetic fibres, resins 


and plastics, and synthetic detergents, the 


newer products, then represented about 
28 per cent of its turnover. Synthetic 
rubber would be counted inside the 


chemical industry: but, in 19<4, in Britain, 


if Was 100 small te show in the figures 
—s foundations of this madustry were 
laid by chemist-businessmen in all 
aid « Dr 
by Germans of 


countries, Taylor ; in particular 
Jewish extraction In 
Britain these founders were replaced by 
businessmen with liule technical training ; 
Germany brought in far more qualified 
chemists. More recently, in Britain too, 


the emphasis has swung, the chemist, 


flanked by other scientists, has emerged 
at the top of businesses such as ICI 
In most 


countnes this industry has 


seen the aggregation of companics into 
very large groups indeed ; and the recent 
rise of petroleum chemicals has introduced 
into it companies that were already big 


in their own right, Dr Taylor pointed out 


that IC1, which when ranked in terms of 
trading profits in 1959 was nearly one and 
a nalt tome large as the next 20 com 
panies put together, is the only British 
ompany that ranks among the world’s 
first 38 chemical companies (coming 


and first in order 
of employment His 38 left out certain 
big European groups about which com- 
parable data is not available, as well as 
the international oil companies. Im the 


third in order of sale 


ranking of British, and indeed inter- 


nauonal, chemical companies u may well 
Shell Chemicals, if its 


be tha account 


were published would come 
pretty high 

Dr Taylor qu 
vear, also from within ICI, that by 1970 
fibres 


double 


separately 
xed another estimate last 


the total production of synthetic 


may be 420,000 tons, or nearly 
that today, and that output of resins and 
be about 1} 


against half a million at present 


plastics may million tons, 
This 
estimate suggests that over the next ten 
years total production of organic 
chemicals may increase by about two and 
@ Quarter times while that of inorganic 


chemicals may go up about 40 per cent 
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in Chile. This week a more substantial 
threat has been posed by the danger of a 
political strike against constitutional 
changes in Northern Rhodesia, and further 
violence in the Congo, and spot copper has 
recovered to £224} a ton. But according to 
a review by the British Metal Corporation, 
the world has capacity to produce 4.4 
million tons of copper this year, Allowing 
for losses and output restrictions observed 
by producers, actual production might be 
4,1§0,000 tons, If there is no recovery in 
America, world consumption is unlikely to 
exceed 4 million tons, even after allowance 
is made for some increase in demand 
outside the United States, 

The zinc surplus is concentrated in 
America ; demand in Britain and Europe 
has remained strong enough to prevent an 
excessive stock build-up over here, but a 
large volume of zinc exported from America 
had depressed prices. American exports fell 
sharply last month, but they might have 
just as casily revived. However, a ten per 
cent cut in production in the first half of 
1961 announced by American Zine Lead 
and Smelting, one of the companies which 
had been selling zinc on the London Metal 
Exchange, started a rise last week. Further 
cuts by other producers were thought pos- 
sible, and, after a delay probably occasioned 
by anti-trust legislation, another American 
producer, St Joseph, has announced a 15 
per cent reduction, Spot zinc subsequently 
improved further to {£84} a ton. Some 
strength is also being drawn from the im- 
pending meeting of the International Lead 
and Zinc Study Group, which will pre 
sumably discuss the desirubility of general 
output restrictions, 

It is believed that the United State 
government has discussed with producers 
outside America the possibility of its stock 
piling some of the stocks of lead they have 
built up, if they agree to cut back their 
output. This was not a factor in the 
market ; nevertheless spot lead recovered to 
£66) a ton. The trouble in the Congo 
accelerated the recovery in tin, three 
months’ supplies reaching £796 a ton. But 
the manufacture of tinplate in Britain has 
fallen off sharply. and there 1s still no sign 
of a significant revival in demand from 
American tinplate producers. There has 
therefore been a running surplus in the past 
months-—a seasonally poor period for con 
sumption, In its latest review, A. Strauss 
and Company says that if consumption does 

not improve, or if the recovery is long 
delaved, the market will need support 
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TAXIS 


Minicabs in March 


a will soon enjoy the first notable 
innovation in its taxi services since 
horse cabs were replaced. In March 
Sylvester Car Hire plans to introduce a 
“ minicab ™ service with Fiat Multipla cars. 
Although bookings will have to be made 
by telephone it may provide prompter ser- 
vice than the existing hire car service: the 
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A Great Newspaper Event 


At last 
Field-Marshal 


ALEXANDER | 


Tells His Story 


For 1¢ years, Field-Marshal Farl Alexander of Tunis has been 
pressed to tell his story of the War. Until now he has kept 


silent and aloof from the fierce controversies arising from the 


memoirs of the great Allied commanders. Now he has decided 
to allow his testimeny to go on record, And to The Sunday Timés 
has fallen the privilege of publi hing this remarkable inside story 

Alexander demolishes the critics of Alamein . makes a candid 
assessment of Montgomery . tells new anecdotes of the great 
Churchill. His dramatic storv, told with an eve for the human 
incident, the telling detail, is an important contribution to 
history. Don't miss it! 


cExGLUSIVE) 
Starting this Sunday in the 


SUNDAY 
TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


How much do you know- 


about 


CANADA? 


CAN YOU SAY— 


@ what measures have been taken to strengthen 
the economy? 


@ why a considerable expansion in Canada's 
manufacturing industry is so necessary? 


DID YOU KNOW THAT— 


@ measures taken in a supplementary budget 
last December could result in an increase in 
import duties on a wide range of goods? 

@ the trade deficit last year was sharply re- 
duced, mainly as a result of increased exports 
to the United Kingdom and Europe? 


Reap about these and other features of 
Canada in the latest six-monthly report 
produced by Barclays Bank. Copies of the 
report can be obtained free on application. 
Also available are reports on Australia, 
Brazil, Greece, Iraq, Portugal, Sweden and 
the E. F. T. A. and the Common Market (all 
of which have been recently revised), together 
with up-to-date information generally on 
trading conditions abroad. 


Please apply to:— 


THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT, 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


54 LOMBARD STREET, E.Ca 


or to any branch 
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new cabs will be out on the streets and will 
be directed to their fares by radio. Three 
months later Welbeck Motors, which has 
yet to decide on the make of car it will use, 
plans to introduce another “ minicab ” ser- 
vice. But this fleet will, in effect, ply for 
hire like the present taxi. 


Cab services in London are so stringently 
controlled by police regulations that major 
changes such as introducing small cars can 
only be made by trying to find loopholes. 
According to the regulations, only vehicles 
that observe certain standards of size, 
mancuvrability, strength and headroom— 
and, therefore, are as big as normal taxis— 
can ply for hire on the streets. All other 
vehicles are treated as hire cars and have 
to be booked in advance. Welbeck hopes 
to get round this by fitting its minicabs 
with radio-telephones, so that when one is 
hailed the hirer can place his order for that 
particular cab. The Sylvester telephone 
ordering system seems to be within the 
regulations, but Welbeck’s proposed ar- 
rangements may well be tested in the 
courts. Both companies say they will 
charge less than ordinary taxis. Welbeck 
will charge 1s. a mile, whatever the distance, 
while the Sylvester tariff will be 1s. 6d. for 
the first mile and 1s. a mile thereafter. 
Present taxi fares are 2s. 3d. for the first 
mile and 1s. 3d. a mile thereafter up to six 
miles—after that it is a matter of bar- 
gaining 


Taxi owners have been thoroughly 
aroused by this threatened incursion of 
competitors on to the streets, particularly 
as they have recently been appealing for 
control of entry into their trade. The Lon- 
don Motor Cab Proprietors Association is 
telling every newspaper flatly that it will 
not answer any questions about the indus- 
try until further notice, while taxi pro- 
prietors are being almost as reticent. Wel- 
beck must expect stiff opposition, but it 
is to be hoped that one result of the 
row now brewing will be a sensible, and 
sadly belated, modification of present regu- 
lations. Passengers are more interested in 
the fare they pay than in the size of the taxi 
that carries them. At least they should 
have a choice 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 699, 700 and 701 on 
Bristol Georges Monsanto Chemicals 
Hadfields International Combustion 
jaeger Wells and Winch 
Norcros British-American Tobacco 
Stoll Theatres Kleinwort, Benson, Lonsdale 
Linen Thread British Home Stores 
Showerings Birmingham Railway Carriage 
Town and Commercial Properties 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 702 and 703 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 701 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rate and 
public finance on page 704 


BUSINESS NOTES 


TEA 


Problem for Solution 


NSTANT tea Was not an instant success in 

Britain, where drinkers prefer to savour 
the flavour. In America where some tea is 
drunk iced, a British tea company success- 
fully launched its new brand of crystalline 
powder last summer. So far it has not 
ventured with this product at home, and its 
caution 15 shared by other big tea blenders. 
Nestle’s “ Nestea ” was aimed tentatively at 
solitary types who stop at one cup, and its 
progress to date has been as limited as its 
chosen target: it will hardly make much 
further progress during the temporary lull 
in its supporting advertising campaign. The 
company correctly foresaw that the potential 
in Britain was a long-term one and planned 
accordingly. 

But tea producers have not missed the 
significance of the foothold that instant tea 
has established in America, the second 
largest consumer of tea after Britain. Ceylon, 
which depends on tea for two thirds of its 
export carnings, and is worried about the 
rising tide of production elsewhere while 
stepping up its own, has decided to build 
a factory to produce a soluble tea, with 
which it has been experimenting. The 
Uganda Development Corporation also 
thinks the prospects good enough to back a 
soluble tea factory for Uganda. The Ameri- 
can market, where competition in con- 
venience is intense, is the first target for 
Ceylon, which fears a reduction in demand 
for its teas there with a consequent drop in 
prices. It is claimed that North America 
would take the equivalent of 400 million Ib 
of tea made into instant, compared with 
Ceylon’s record crop last year of 43§ mil- 
lion Ib, and American consumption of not 
much more than 100 million Ib. If the 
soluble product can capture traditional out- 
lets or exploit new ones, it might provide 
tea producing countries with a useful 
secondary industry, although if they also 
intend to market it themselves a much 
bigger financialgapyestment would be re- 
quired Potentilitources of finance have 
already been approached. 


ELECTRICITY 


Higher Tariffs 


qe by the East Midlands 
and South Western Electricity Boards 
of higher charges after April 1st bring the 
number of area boards that have announced 
tariff increases in the last few months to 
seven out of twelve. The increases have 
been prompted in the main by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board’s decision to 
increase its own tariff for electricity sold 
wholesale to the area boards by 2! per cent 
from the beginning of April, though the 
boards have themselves been faced with 
higher costs for wages and coal (increases 
in coal costs are automatically passed on by 
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the CEGB, and by the boards to their large 
customers with coal clauses in their con- 
tracts). 

As was expected, the boards with the 
smallest turnover were the first to raise 
charges. Indeed, two of them, the South 
Wales and South Eastern, were obliged to 
increase their prices before the CEGB 
publicly announced its own increase last 
December. Only two of the five that have 
not yet made a move seem at all likely to 
be able to absorb part of the rise in costs: 
they are the two largest, the Midlands and 
Eastern, though neither is expected to delay 
making an increase for more than a few 
months. None of the seven increases so 
far made introduces any notable change in 
tariff structure, though the range of in- 
creases among the different types of 
consumer has been broadly in line with 
the differences in the cost of supplying 
them. Domestic users and farmers, who in 
some areas have been getting electricity 
almost at cost, will be paying a larger 
increase: than industrial users. And the 
larger domestic users will be paying propor- 
tionately more than the smaller consumers ; 
it is households using electricity for space 
heating, which has a bad load factor, that 
are among the most expensive for the elec- 
tricity industry to supply. Broadly, domestic 
users will be paying anything up to 16 per 
cent or more extra, while most farmers will 
be charged between six and ten per! cent 
more, and industrial users up to five per 
cent more, 


VEHICLE TESTS 


Putting It Off? 


— February 1$th it has been illegal 
to drive any car registered before 1937 
which has not passed the new fitness test. 
By May 15th this will be true of all cars 


more than ten years old. Although there 
are reckoned to be about 1} million of these 
ten-year-olds sull on the road, the Ministry 


RETAIL SALES 


Retail trade in January, after allow- 
ing for seasonal factors, was about the 
same as the average for the four pre- 
vious months. Provisienal estimates 
suggest that there was a slight improve- 
ment in the sales of durable goods but 
less buoyancy in the clothing trade. 
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of Transport believes that only about a fifth 
of them have yet been submitted for testing. 
Even fewer have passed. Just how many 
is not known. But at the Ministry's own 
testing station at Hendon, the proportion 
of failures has averaged as high as forty per 
cent, while a number of private garages that 
have been appointed as official test stations 
claim to have rejected between a third and 
a tenth. 

Whatever the reasons for this apparent 
dilatoriness—and publicity can hardly be 


SHORTER 


The first survey ever to be made in this 
country of the age of the machine tools 
operating in industry is to be undertaken 
this year by Metalworking Production, the 
McGraw-Hill publication, at the request of 
the Machine Tool Trades Association. This 
will fulfil one of the recommendations of the 
Mitchell report on machine tools. 


* 


For the past five years Cable and Wire- 
less (Holding) has paid four equal quarterly 
dividends of 14d. per stock unit of §s. but 
with the full accounts comes an invitation 
to shareholders to say whether they would 
prefer half-yearly payments which would 
save them thousands of pounds. Quoted 
investments which had a_ book value 
of {14,137,000 and an aggregate market 
value of £36,249,000 at the end of 1959 
reflect the fall in equity prices and at the 
end of 1960 stood in the books at 
{14,928,000 with a market value of 
{£ 34.379,000, 


* 


The directors of John I Thornycroft have 
recommended that, following the sale of 
the company’s lorry-making subsidiary, 
Transport Equipment (Thornycroft), to 
Associated Commercial Vehicles, the 
£200,000 of £1 cumulative preference 


What do 
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one—there is likely to be quite a rush as the 
final date, and the finer weather, approach. 
In theory the 16,000 testing stations ought 
to be able to handle up to 120,000 cars a 
day. But already, with the present low 
numbers coming forward, there are visible 
signs of overload at many repair garages. 
Appointments can be hard to get at some 
places at less than ten days’ or two weeks’ 
notice. The repair of old cars can take a 
lot of time—and clutter up garage space— 
if spares are hard to get. 


NOTES 


shares and {£250,000 of {1 participating 
preferred ordinary shares should be repaid 
at par ; and that one of the 150,000 ACV 
ordinary shares received as part of the pay- 
ment for TET should be distributed to the 
holders of every ten of the 1,500,000 
ordinary shares. When formal proposals 


are submitted at the end of the year{ the 
board will consider making a cash rdpay- 
ment as well to ordinary sharcholders} 


A cheaper version of the Triumph Herald 
was introduced last Wednesday. Known 
as the “ S” model, it costs £664 instead of 
£702, and differs from the standard model 
in having no heater or screen washers, and 
a plainer radiator grille. 


At the annual general meeting of Lanca- 
shire Steel the chairman, Sir John James, 
said that there had been some slackening 
in the demand for wire rods, but the group 
was still on full-time working and had a 
good order book. He added that he was 
concerned about imported wire rod which 
had been allowed into the country duty- 
free since last June and which now seems 
to be less affected by the falling market than 
domestic wire rod. 


Aircraft Cost? 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
To 
THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by 
ordinary mail £4.10; overseas £5 


By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent esther by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. 
service shown this is because the alternative 
ether not available or not recommended. 
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SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


AUSTRALIA John Himon & Co. W Miller Street, Spenev 

New § h Wules BELGIUM: W. HH. Smith & Sen, TI 
Reoulevard Adoiphe Met. Rrwaselk BRATZ 1. de Crore 

Rua Mexivo UW 6 ttl0. Rio de Janeiro CANADA Wm 
Dawwn Seutmeription Service “2? Mouwn Pleasant Rood 
Toron *. Onterk «tVLON The Leake Howse Bookshoo 
10) Parsons Rowed Fert, Cotembo DENMARK timer 
Muotsaeard Nor eade rover 

Ihrahom ht Laken Hel opote Care 
FINLAND Akuloeminen Air ekeuppe 2 Kowkuskato 
Phe beenk FRANCE Ww HH Seth &2 Son, 248 Rue de 
« i Pare GERMANY W FT Saarthach Ciertrudenstrqasse 
*% Kole |) HM. f Brawmuelier, Keristrasse S44. Hamers 22 
CMANA Travel Servi iw ro. Bex wl Accra 
(REE Litreric Keufiman, 28 Rue de Stade. Athens 
HOLLAND Van Celderen, Hootdhantoor, N.7. Voorturawal 
142 \nvererdam-¢ HONGKONG The Advertising €& 
Publetty Barcen Lid 701.706 Marine Home INDIA 

Putrika Syndicate Private Lid Gole Market. New Delhi I 
or 125A Lindeay Street, Caleutte 16 (RAN lraman 
Amalgamated Distribution Agency. Avenue Shah. 62 Yashene 
Sireet Teheran AQ ( ofonet Bookstore, Mera 
Building, Southgate. Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss” Sabecriptions 
12 Allenby Rowed. Tel Aviv. TEALY: Meseaggeric Nellano 
Via Lomazze *2. Mitan 12. JAPAN: Maerazen &@ Co.. PO 
Bos 60°, Tokyo (€ emtral JORDAN joseph L. Behous & 
(eo. PO. Box 6. Ammen. KENYA. Baw African Standard 
PO Bea WHRe, Nairet LEBANON § Librawie Antoine 
& Neofel & Freres Rec de (heir, Beotir. Beir MALAYA 

Meers Marken & Sons. Sebecription Dept 74 Orchard 
Rued, Singapore, 9 NEW ZEALAND. Gorden & Gotch 
NZ) Led Pro Bou ‘84 75 Anrac Avenue Auctiend . 
Crergon & Citch (NZ) iva 52 Wertne- Taylor Street 
Vetlingtoa NIGERIA Atlee Nigeria Lid, 6 Labiaio Lane 
PMR lie 1 anes NORWAY AS Narvese*s 
i trereturtioneste. PO. Boa 114. Onto. PHILIPPINES Miorrie 
( orperation. P.O. Bee 1451. Maatle. POLAND: ARS Palons 
Krekowekic Preredaticscte 7 Warsaw. RMOTIESIA: Kingstone 
tw, PO. Boe 149%, Belewayo. Southern Rradess. SOUTH 
AFRICA Amernan & Overseas Publication, 0.0. Bos 1025 
Por Bizabeth SPAIN Dieribuidere Isternations!. Dues 
de Sex e Anattado 9156, Madrid SL DAN Sodan 
Bockshep. P 0 Boa '%. Kbartoum. SWLDEN  Weneerttce 
W itiiaons An Nordenflycinevidgen 7” Stochhotm 
SWITZERLAND) Agenee Acherhard, Case 12), Bernat Transit 
TANGANYIKA The Taengenyite Standard. #.O. Boa I), 
Der « Selaem TURKEY: Litreirie Machette. 469 tetkial 
Caddesi. Beyogtu-Istantul. UGANDA: East African Mandard 

PO Box 6%. Kampala UNITED STATES Brith 
Publications Inc. 30 Bast Goth Serect, New York 22, N.Y¥.; 
The Econom. Nationst Pree Ballding, Washington 4, D.C. ; 
Nations! Publications Ca.. 4055 Wilshire Bivd.. Los Angeles 5, 
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PROPERTY 


EDWARD ERDMAN & CO. 


6, Grosvenor Street, W.1. Mayfair 8191 


NEWMAN 
STREET, W.1. 


Showroom, Warehouse and Office Building 


TO LET 
Approx. 22,000 sq, ft. 


Possession September, 1961 


a Telegrams: 


“e** HAMPTON & SONS "5 


‘ nes Lendon. 


ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


Sy sou TH HARROW 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT 


43 (ODD), Ni IRTHOLT ROAD A COMPACT MODERN PARADI 
COMPRISING 
Ground Rent on Odeon Cinema and six Shops 
PRODUCING £2,250 PER ANNUM NET 
WITH FPREQL - NT INCHI re S AND VALUABLE REVERSIONS FROM 1973 


el AUC TION 22nd Mase bh next 
Sal r eusrs pum é tlevies, Princes House » Jermyn Strect, S Wi 


int Alec’ t 
RAYNE RS ESTATE OF FICE S- HAMPTON & SONS 


8, King’s Bench Walk, E.C.4 as above 
Tei CITy 7406 Tel.: HYDe 8222 


it Acres of Building Land 
1 nt, ¢ c j 
Freehold {50,000 
12,500 Square Feet 

$30,000 


SALE 


10, Liovds Avenue, London, 
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DOVER STREET, W.1 


\ MAGNIFICENT PERIOD BUILDING 


TO LET 
PROVIDING OFFICE, ACCOMMODATION 


20,000 1 


WITH LIFTS & CENTRAL HEATING 


Possession about Easter, 1961 


Sole Agents: 


MATTHEWS & GOODMAN, 


$55, BUCKLERSBURY, E.C.4. (CITy 5627, Ext. 19) 


MELLERSH & HARDING 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


A | Davis R.1.C.8 [ 1 ¢ Hawk 
r. L. Sok : 


Cor ' ]. G. Elsworthy, er.nes., rAd R.S.H 


OFFICE PREMISES FOR OCCUPATION 
AND INVESTMENT 


13, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, 


ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Iclephone: Hyde Park 6141 4171 


CITY OFFICES TO BE LET 
KING WILLIAM STREET, | FENCHURCH STREET, 
B.C, E.C.3. 

f 


1,984 h Floor~-761 sq 


| COLEMAN STREET, 
BCA. E.C.2. 


| 


CANNON STREET, 


DRON & WRIGHI 


17, Coleman Street, E.C.2. Mon. 6946 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND EARNINGS IN 1960 


SIR JOHN JAMES REVIEWS POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF COMPANY AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


lhe thirty-first annual general meeting of The 
Lancashire Steel Corporanon Limited was held 
on February 15th at the Masonic Hall, Winmar- 
leigh Street, Warrington 


Sir John James (the Chairman), who presided, 
said ; 


I have great pleasure in presenting to you 
the Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year 
ended October 1, 1960, and, nm moving their 
adoption, of reviewing the year’s working and the 
present position and prospects of your Company 
and the Steel Industry, 


REVIEW OF PROFITS 


Once again it is gratifying to report a con 
siderable increase in the Manufacturing and 
Trading Profit for the year—on this occasion of 
just over £500,000. Last year I reported that 
the profit of ‘approximately £3,480,000 was a 
record “to date,” but added that I had every 
hope that it would not long remain so. It has, 
in fact, only remained a record for one year, and 
the new figure of just over £4 million now holds 
pride of place 


Income from Trade Investments at nearly 
£300,000 represents a very substantial figure, 
although, as I indicated last year might be the 
case, it is not quite so large as in 1959. The 
decrease has been more than offset by an increase 
in the Interest on Treasury Bills and Tax Re- 
serve Certificates, the total of “ Other Income ” 
being slightly higher at £414,667 for the year. 


Income before Taxation in 1960 was almost 
£550,000 higher than in 1959, but on this occa- 
sion Taxation absorbs an additional £340,000 
due in the main to Tax on the larger profit, but 
ilso partly due to the increase in Profits Tax 
in April, 1960, from 10 per cent to 12} per cent 
The final outcome is therefore that the Net 
Income is only some £210,000 above that of 
1959 


In view of the increase the Directors have 
found it possible to pay an Interim of 3} per 
cent, and to recommend a Final Dividend of 
74 per cent, making 11 per cent for the year 
as compared with 8} per cent in 1959 on the 
Ordinary Capital as increased to £9 million. 


After providing for these Dividends a balance 
of £1,370,000 remains which, in accordance 
with modern practice, has been transferred 
to Revenue Reserves without allocating a por- 
tion to General Reserve and leaving a balance 
on Profit and Loss Account 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


I am glad to be able to note again a very 
strong financial position shown by the Consoli- 
datal Balance Sheet, Current Assets exceeding 
Liabilities by just over £9 million. This is 
actually an increase of almost £1,400,000 com- 
pared with the excess in 1959, despite the fact 
that Capital Expenditure during the year 
amounted to over {2 million. 


The surplus will be of the greatest assistance 
in meeting the Development Programme which 
we have in hand, and the progress of which is 
to some extent shown by the fact that outstand- 


ing contracts for Capital Expenditure at the date 
of the Accounts amounted to 44,675,000 as com- 
pared with £865,000 a year ago. The increase, 
of course, arises from the placing of orders for 
the further Development Programme to which 
I referred last year 


THE YEAR'S TRADING 

The upsurge in demand for our products 
which I mentioned in my Speech last year was 
maintained throughout the whole of 1960 and 
during this time additional shifts were worked 
in our Irlam Mills in an endeavour to relieve the 
position. 1 am pleased to say that productions 
from all departments were the highest yet 
achieved. In spite of this, we could not fully 
satisfy the demands made upon us by our cus- 
tomers and our own Subsidiary Companics. 


With the coming into production at the end of 
April of the second large-capacity Blast Furnace, 
our Iron production reached 331,560 tons, an 
increase of 13 per cent over 1959, and we fully 
anticipate that, when our Sinter Plant is in 
operation carly in 1962, the production from 
our Blast Furnaces will be sufficient to satisfy 
all our future requirements for Steel manu- 
facture. 


Our Ingot production reached $99,164 tons, 
an increase of 9) per cent compared with 1959. 
This is also a record, but we shall, in the future, 
require an even greater tonnage. This need 
will partly be met by the third Open Hearth 
Furnace which is now building 


Our main sales are, of course, in the lighter 
end of the Steel Industry, by far the largest ton- 
nage being in the form of Wire Rods and Bars, 
the demand for which has been so heavy during 
the year that we have been unable to re-enter 
the Section market to any great extent. How- 
ever, it now appears that, with a certain amount 
of slackening in the demand for Wire Rods, we 
will once again be producing Sections in greater 
quantities during the coming year 


Our Wire Rod production from the Irlam 
and Warrington Mills reached 384,991 tons, an 
increase of 47,382 tons over the previous year 
and, again, a record production ; to achieve this 
production we have had to work a certain 
amount of overtime, a position which will be 
alleviated when our new Rod and Bar Mill is in 
production. An interesting feature of the Wire 
Rod Trade is the very marked increase in 
demand for High Carbon and Special Rods as 
opposed to Mild Steel. We are watching this 
trend with interest, with the intention of basing 
our furure plans to satisfy the demand of our 
customers in this direction. It is, I think, a 
further indication of the ever-widening use of 
Wire in its many forms, 


Last June the Import Duty on Wire Rods 
was suspended. This was perhaps necessary 
at the time as British Mills could not satisfy 
the Wiredrawers’ demands. The Duties have 
now been suspended for a further six months. 
Whether this is a wise decision remains to be 
seen, but there is a very marked falling off in 
demand and, if this trend continues, there is a 


grave danger that the imported Rods will seri- 
ously affect home production. 


The demand for small Sections from our 
Warrington Mills wes also well maintained, and 
ill of these Mills worked to capacity during the 
year , 

DEVELOPMENT 


Turning to our immediate development pl as, 
orders have now been placed for the building 
of the Sinter Plant, not only to increase the 
capacity of our Blast Furnaces but to enable 
us to use to greater advantage the fine ores which 
nowadays form an increasing part of our supplies. 
Site preparation for this Plant is well on the way, 
ind we hope that it will come into operation 
early in 1962. 

In the coming year we are undertaking 
further improvements to our ore handling facili- 
ties from the Wharf on the Manchester Ship 
Canal to enable us to deal more cheaply with 
our imports of foreign ores, and also installing 
a more modern method of stocking and blending 
the increased tonnage of coking coal now re- 
quired to keep our rebuilt and enlarged Coke 
Oven Plant in full production. Both these 
schemes, by the extensive use of belt conveyors, 
reduce the handling cost of ore and coal, and 
facilitate a quick turn-round of railway wagons 
throughout the Works. 


Our third Tilting Furnace is now in course 
of construction, and it is hoped will be in opera- 
tion at the end of 1961. Thereafter, it is our 
intention to install Electric Furnaces so that we 
may be in a position to deal with the ever- 
increasing demand for High Quality Steels now 
required by many of our customers, 


In addition to the third Tilting Furnace, we 
are converting our existing Furnaces to an “ all 
basic” design, two of which are already in 
production and operating very satisfactorily. 


The effect of these additions and alterations 
will be to increase our Ingot production to 
upwards of 400,000 tons of Ingots per year, 
which we consider necessary to maintain an 
economic production from our Rolling Mills 
and, at the same time, we hope, satisfy al] our 
customers’ requirements. 


The Cooling Bank at the Warrington Rod and 
Bar Mill will, in future, place us in a very much 
better position to supply Ferro Concrete Bars of 
all descriptions, and provide a very necessary 
adjunct to our present Wire Rod trade, enabling 
us to mect demands for this type of Steel from 
the smallest Bars upwards and in all the various 
qualities which are now required for this ever- 
expanding irfdustry. 


Our new Rod and Bar Mill at Irlam will, we 
hope, be in production by the end of 1961 
This is somewhat later than was forecast in my 
Speech last year. Since that time, however, con- 
siderable alterations to the design and capacity 
of the Mill have been made, as we finally 
decided that a Mill of sufficient capacity should 
be built to ensure that, within reason, all 
demands made on us for Rods and Bars will be 
met in the future. When this mill is in produc- 
tion the potential capacity of Rods and Bars 
from our three Mills will be in the region of 
550,000 tons per year, and the flexibility will be 
such that the Rod sizes in greatest demand can 
be produced with the minimum of delay and 
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ensure 4 better delivery to our customers than 
er before 


In our Wuire-manufacturing Subsidiaries, 
Rylands Brothers Limited and the Whitecros:s 
Co, Limited, new machinery for drawing High 
Carbon Wire was brought into operation during 
the year as well as high-speed wiredrawing 
machines capable of finishing speeds much in 
xcess of previous equipment. Additional wire 
drawing plant of the most modern type is stil! 
beimg anstalled as well as new machinery for 
wre Ol Our more important products 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


Our Rhodesian Subsidiary 
hodesia 


Lancashire Stee! 
Private) Limited—has, during the 
pust Year. been hampered by lack of Wire Rod 
upplic The position, however, ‘is now 
iunproving, and we anticipate that the Wire Rod 
Mill being butt at Que Que in Rhodesia will be 

producnon in the Spring of 1961. From then 
m the difficulties we have experienced in obtain 
materials for our Wire and Wir 


hould be overcome 


ne r 


first development stage of the Rhodesia: 


Sd Steel Company, in which we have an 
now virtually 
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Wire, however, is widely used for a variety of 
Purposes and, as such. may not suffer unduly 


In the past we have been unable to take 
advantage of export demands for Wire Rods duc 
to the shortage of home production and Govern 
ment restrictions on export. This posiron has 
now changed. and we must make 
endeavour to enter the cxport market for Rods, 
Bars and Light Sections 


every 


DIRECTORATE AND STA 


During the year we appointed to our Board 
of Directors Mr P. C. Hall, Chairman of Hall 
Engineering (Holdings Limited, and Mr 
G. I. W. Turner, Chairman of, Wrights Rope 
Limited, with both of which companies we have 
had extensive business dealings for many year 
ind Mr J. Backhouse. a Managing Director of 
J. Henry Schroder & Co., who have been out 
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financial advisers since the Corporation was 
formed 30 years ago It will be my great 
pleasure to propose the re-elecnon of 
gentiemen later in this Meeting 


these 


Unfortunately, in 
suffered a great loss in th 


September 1960, we 
untimely death of 
Mr Doncaster, who occumed the smportant 
position of Secretary of all our main Companies 
He had been with the present Company and its 
forbears for just over 49 years, and his death 
was a great grief to all his friends and colleagues 
I must take this opportunity of expressing the 
gratitude we owe him for so many vears ol 
devoted service 

In conclusion. I also wish to pay my own and 
the Directors’ tributes to all our employees, on 
whose efforts the success of the Group so largely 
depends 


The repor adopted 


$ LO,QOO, 000 


Copenhagen Telephone Company. Incorporated 


Notes Due February 1, 1973 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporates 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 
MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


y-fourth Annual General Mecting 
Klang) Rubber Estate, Limited 
February 10th in London 
uirman, presiding 
wn extract frpm his cu 
vear ended June 30, 1960 
Trop at 3,166,000 Ib again refle 
teady increase the percentage of modern 
mature rubper ver the next tive years the 
elding material will 
se cach ria he present ummature 
come into tapping. and will be reflected 
progressively increased crops, estimated t 
each about 4,500,000 tb by 1965. The vield 
from the old seedhng rubber at the Johore 
‘state, Bukit Benut, continues to respond well 


proportion « { 


to exploitanon tapping systems and we hope 


this may be maintained during the 
placement with modern material 


period af 


High rubber prices prevailed during the period 
and our met prices averaged abour 
ib more than for the previous vear 

excluding export duty 

ubled. advances ’ mu 


produkt On COsSts 


Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn 


id. per tb Our net proceeds from rubber: 
amounted to £382,282 compared with £271,943 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
32) per cent, which with the interim 12) per 
cent already paid makes 45 per cent for the vear 
compared with the 35 per mt distributed las 
Veal 

During the vear under review our new plant 
ing programme was hmuited to 
land at Bukit Benut, whik 
required to be done at 


139 acres of new 
no replanting wa 
Castiefield As 1! 
explained in my statement last year, during the 
urrent year we are commencing to replant the 
old seedling rubber ai Bukit Benut, held in abey 
ince during the years we have been planting 
up our jungle land, which should give higher 
vields from virgin soil, and this policy has meat 
time enabled us to continue to harvest profitabl 
crops from the old rubber 

Unless prices rise mate during the second 
half of the current financial year is Clear that 
my next statement will record profits at a 
reduced fével. The effect of lower prices will 
however, be mitigated to some extent by reduced 
duty and lower wages, the price of 
rubber, while the anticipated increase in crop 


will assist towards a lower cost of 


geared 


production 
per Ib of rubber 


The report wa 
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RICHARD THOMAS AND BALDWINS 
press forward with big expansion 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Confident view of medium 


and longer-term steel prospects 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. G. C. R. Eley, C.B.E. 
A IR 


Last year I began my statement by paying 
a tribute to the management, staff and 
workpeople of this Company and in 
particular to our Managing Director, 
Mr. H. F. Spencer. On that occasion, in a 
year of considerable physical difficulties, 
they enabled us to increase our trading 
profits by over 25 per cent. In the year to 
lst October, 1960, the conditions they have 
had to cope with have been no less difficult. 
Not only have we launched the great 
development scheme at Newport and 
pressed forward actively with substantial 
development expenditures elsewhere, but 
much time and thought have had to be 
devoted to work, argument and discussion 
on possible schemes for devesting the 
Company : and all this has been additional, 
of. course, to the normal! full time activity 
that is required to maintain output and 
ensure efficiency at existing plants while 
bringing into profitable operation the 
modifications and new units completed 
during the year. The strain on the manage- 
ment, staff and workpeople at all levels has 
been great, yet they have shown themselves 
equal to the challenge. 

During the year turnover increased by 
18} per cent. to £103,500,000; trading profits by 
45 per cent. to £14,757,725; and net profit before 
taxation, at £11,188,733, by nearly 60 per cent. 
Even in a year of high demand for nearly all of 
our products, these are fine figures, and 
exceeded our expectations. 

The extent of our development activities 
during this year is best illustrated by the 
fact that our Capital Expenditure amounted 
to nearly £37,000,000 ‘as against some 
£9,250,000 in 19589). The bulk of this 
expenditure was incurred on the Spencer 
Works at Llanwern, near Newport, but 
considerable amounts were aiso spent at 
Redbourn, Ebbw Vale and Panteg. Expendi- 
ture during the coming yvear—and the 
problems that accompany it— will be on an 
even greater scale. 

Your management is in fact taking part 
in a strenuous and exhilarating campaign. 
An important initial advance has been 
made: but there is for them no possibility 
of any let-up over the next two years. That 
is why I think it proper to put them once 
again in the forefront of my statement and 
to record my appreciation of their achieve- 
ment. They have shown great application 
and self-sacrifice individually but the main 
secret of their success has been, as I well 
appreciate, the keen team spirit that 
animates them and permeates right 


through the Company. Therein lies the best 
augury for our future; and an explanation 
for the satisfaction that working for R.T.B 
seems so often to yield 


FUTURE PROFITS 


The first few months of the new vear have 
witnessed some general easing in demand 
for steel sheet and tinplate and lower prices 
in export markets. On the other hand, the 
price of coal—one of our main raw materials 
—has been abruptly increased and is likety 
to lead to consequential increases in the 
costs of electricity and possibly of other 
services. Wages have also risen. The Iron 
and Steel Board have decided that the 
industry should bear these increased costs. 
We are thus faced with a situation—at least 
for the time being—in which profit margins 
are being pared from both above and below, 
while turnover is being checked. None of 
our present main development schemes 
will contribute materially to our profits 
during our current financial vear, so that 
unless there is a recovery in demand it 
would be unwise to expect our trading 
profits to be as high as they were this year 
Indeed they are likely to be lower. Out of 
these profits we shall'have to meet higher 
interest and other charges on our large 
development expend‘tures at Lianwern and 
elsewhere. 

The Steel Industry, of course, cannot com- 
mand outstandingly good times. There must be 
periods of hesitation, and of consolidation, or of 
activity in circumstances of lower profit 
margins; but in the medium and longer term we 
are confident that we can expect an ever-growing 
demand for our products. 


NEW INTEGRATED PLANT 


The work on the construction of the Spencer 
Works is proceeding energetically. The site at 
present being developed—a “green field” 
34 miles long by 14 miles wide—has been the 
scene of dramatic activity and change. Nearly 
9,000,000 tons of fill have been introduced, 
20 miles of permanent railway track have been 
laid, and 16 miles of roads installed, Blast 
furnaces, cooling towers, coke ovens and 
structural steelwork are already affecting its 
skyline. But the weather during the autumn and 
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winter has been extremely unhelpful. Owing to 
this and to some other circumstances beyond 
the control of your Company, the plant will be 
later in coming to completion than had been 
planned. With reluctance we have been forced 
to recognise this, but every effort will be 
directed to reducing the delay. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Apart from the Spencer Works, we have on 
hand a number of other development 
schemes. At Ebbw Vale progress is being 
made with the erection of a Second Electro- 
lytic Tinning Line. This will enabie us to 
manufacture heavier electrolytically coat- 
ed tinplates than at present and also to 
produce differentially coated tinplates. 

The L.D. oxygen top-blown converter to 
which Lreferred in my last year’s statement 
is now in operation and is producing steel 
of high quality. We are licensees for the 
United Kingdom and most of the Common- 
wealth for this revolutionary process, the 
merita of which have received rapid recog- 
nition in the U.K. since we adopted it for 
use at the Spencer Works. The original 
intention of our installation at Ebbw Vale 
was for training purposes for the Spencer 
Works but the quality has proved so 
successful that the vessel is being used for 
normal production. 

At Redbourn also forward strides have 
been taken with our schemes for increasing 
iron and steel capacity and for the installa- 
tion of a new continuous billet mill. These 
plans which include the installation of the 
Rotor process are scheduled to reach 
completion during 1962. 

At Panteg, where we produce stainless 
and special steels, a Sendzimir cold reduc- 
tion mill with ancillary equipment is being 
erected. This will allow us to double our 
output of stainless steel, while improving 
quality and enabling lighter gauges to be 
produced. It is hoped that the new plant 
will be completed during 1961. Progress is 
also being made in the installation at 
Panteg of a large acale experimental plant 
for continuous casting. 

Other new developments include the 
installation of a continuous galvanising 
line at our Bryngwyn Works in West Wales; 
and a scheme for the maintenance and 
expansion of the re-rolling capacity of our 
Monks, Hall & Co. works at Warrington 
which will enable us to increase its produc 
tion—consuming more of our own semi 
finished steel from Redbourn. 


PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


Again this year I would pay tribute to the 
services of Mr. Latham, your Deputy 
Chairman, a counsellor of great experience 
and wisdom; and to Mr. Spencer, your 
Managing Director, whose shrewd vigour, 
enthusiasm and imagination have been 
unfailing. He possesses rare qualities of 
leadership. 


47 PARK STREET. LONDON WA. 
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AVELING-BARFORD 
LIMITED 


GENERAL EXPANSION IN GROUP 
BUSINESS 
The Annual General Mecting of Aveling 


Sarford Limited was held on February 10th at 
Invicta Works, Grantham, Mr Edward Barford 
MC, the executive chairman, presiding 


The following is an extract from the directors 
report, which had been previously circulated to 
hareholders 


The accounts show a gross profit for the 
Group of £728,333 after charging depreciation 
vf £136,375, as against £489,937 (depreciation 

140,542) in the previous year. The net avail 
ible profit after tax is £325,584 against £253,247 


It is recommended that a final dividend of 
! er cent, less tax, be paid on the ordinary 
ind “A” ordinary stocks, making, with the in 
payment of 7) per cent, less tax, a total 
of 20 per cent, less tax, for the year After 
providing for these dividends and for those paid 
the preference stocks the balance added to 
distributed profits is £164,037 


ferim 


There has been a general expansion in the 
ri 4 the Group during the year and this 

d substantial increases in stocks and 

nts owing by subsidiary companies. The 

r are partly due to the necessity of con 

ima addinonal factery accommoda 

pally because most of the sub 

Mm ha had a very satisfactory 


OLUEPUE INCREASED BY 20 PER CENT 


rout of ¢ Group has increased by 
‘ the previous year and would 
higher bad the additional materia! 
3 } | TIPO i labl These 

: “vn mpre n 
I order book at the present time is most 

wrory 
\ a i of the increased demands on the 
( { y irces th bank overdraft ha 
nto £9%5 480 

Ir u pated that with the continue. 
rowth tt overdraft will continue tf increase 
I will, therefore, be proposed that the 


sithorized share capital of the Company should 
raised from £2,250,000 to £3,875,000 by the 


trian of 6.800.000 ordinary share 


mmediate intention of 


of Ss. each 


have no 


pital 


I dur ctor 


Iwo small companies have roined the Group 


ing the vear and negotiation irc now in 
progress for the purchase of a substantial com 
pany wl 1 is complementary to the existing 
busine Che expansion which is anticipated 


ill of these additional companies will mean 


ther calls upon the resources of the Company 


A number of new machines have been added 
ind their perform 
territories has 


The completion of 





the cange during the vear 
mce un both home and oversea 
encouraging 
expected in the current vear 


rY hh Very 
further prorect 


suct eeding one 


' 
1 in’ the 


A new factory has been occupicd in Australia 
and extensions have been effected to existing 
ntories in England and South Africa In 
production and sale of our 


Afrua the 


mereasing steadily 


The report 
opted 


South 


machines i 


und accounts were unanimously 
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HARPER ENGINEERING AND 
ELECTRONICS LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROFITABLE EXPANSION 


NEW MEMBER COMPANIES WIDEN BASIS OI 


SIR STANLEY RAWSON 


+ The general 
ot Harper Engineering and Electronics 
was held on February Sth, in 
Stanley W. Rawson (the 


Che following ts 
statement 


twenty-seventh annual meeting 
Limited 
London, Su 


Chairman) presiding 


extract from his circulated 
Ihe year to which the Report refers has been 
Che companies 

Group have 


one of considerable expansion 
which recently 
greatly 


products of the Group 


have jomed the 


broadened the basis of the engineering 


Diversification, the power, or rather the oppor- 
tunity, to avoid too great dependence upon the 
a single industry. is today 
It is perhaps 
useful to note that only one of our subsidiaries 
has been seriously affected by the recent reces- 
sion on the trade 


economic pos:tion of 


a matter of very proper concern 


motor 


NEW MEMBER COMPANIES 
Group Members arc 


& S. Lees Limited, of West Brom 


stablished more 


Mhe nev 


). B 
with. ‘This company wa 
ired years ago, and has a first 


then 


than one hun 
lass reputation for 
cold 


hardened and 


production of 
rolled and 

It is a 
some 


rolled hot 
stecl strep 
thriving © busimes having spent 


300,000 on modernisation and new equip 


precision 


tempered 


ment a cently as the vear before soinme 


he Harper Group 


The Morrisflex Group, of 
probably best Known for = its 
Morrisflex flexible shaft equipment, in 
which they have been pre-eminent for many 


Coventry 
range of 


years. More recently the steady progress of 
the Mortis companies has been accelerated 
by the development and production of 


nutomatic ‘polishing machinery manufac 
tured under licence from the United States 


of America 


Spembly Limited, a unique team of 
research, design, development and consult 
ing engineers, now 250 strong and 
continually being increased Scientists in 
the team are working on projects of national 
and = international importance. including 


some 


development associated with nuclear 
power 

Samuel Platt Limited, of Wednesbury, 
one of the best known heavy enginecring 
companies in ie Midlands Their wide 


range of special purpose heavy machinery 
is to be found in almost every industry 
the world. Their prosperity is 
high quality and on the 
customers engaged in 


throughout 
based on 
goodwill of Staple 


industries 


Wilmot Mansour Limited, specialist 
packers and shippers; Micalectric Lumted, 
specialist processors of mica for the elec 


tronics industry ; C. D. Monnnger Limited, 
manufacturers of industrial saws and allied 


equipment ; 7. & S. Newman Limited and 
its subsdiary RDC. Metals Limited, 


GROUP'S ACTIVITES 


REVIEWS THE GROUP’S OPERATIONS 


supphers of ferrous and non-ferrous meta!s ; 
Mills and Brain Lamited, specialists in stecl 
construction work and plant 
for the ] 


requirements 


chemical industry 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts show a net profit, subject only 
£843,194 Following 


wccounts of all compames in the 


to taxation of 
practice the 
Group have for convenience of accounting been 
taken as at June 30th. The result of the year 
1S a striking improvement in carnings relative to 
issued share capital. The 
covered by the respective 
£2,211,329 to £10,449,507 


previous 


volume of business 


Accounts rose from 


A final dividend of 40) per cent for the period 
under review will be recommended 
total for the year of 80 per cent 


making a 
In deciding 
Board naturally took 


the dividend policy, your 


‘ 


into consideration the trend of trading of the 


Group 


The Group's 
and, with the rev 


isset posimion ha 


duations of 


improved, 


frechold and lease 


hold properties the Accounts show {3,192,240 
of net tangible assets, and the figures at which 
these stand in the company's Balance Sheet are 
really conservative 


It has been decided to recommend strengthen 
ing the capital 


talising part of the 


tructure of the company by caps 
Resolution 
if adopted will increase thi 
nominal value of each share in the capital of the 
company to two shillings and sixpence 


caprtal reserves 
are enclosed which 


It is clear from the Accounts that in the near 
future we shall have to deal with the problem 
of finance ulready in progre 
for the provision of funds to replace a 
tial part of our Bank borrowing 


Discussions are 
substan 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of our staff has 
been a vital factor in the success of the year 
under review. It is in no sense merely a con 
ventional expression of .thanks when I say how 
much your Directors appreciate it. This state 
ment would be lacking, if I did not add how 
much we owe to the imaginative thinking of our 
Managing Director, Mr C. E. Harper 


Supplementing his circulated statement, 
the Chairman then went on to reply to 
sharcholders’ questions. 

In reply the Chairman spoke of the Board's 
intention to consolidate the position of the 
Group, but at the same time to take advantage 
of any favourable opportunities for expansion 
provided that they were in the sharcholde: 
interest and provided they could be digested. I 
was, he said, the intention of the directors to 
strengthen the Board, and to implement certain 
recommendations put forward by an eminent 
firm of business consultants concerning the fur 
ther reorganisation of the Group's central man 
agement 


The Chairman went on to state that it was 
the Board's intention to increase substantially the 
direct exports of the Groun—in addition to the 
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considerable indirect exports through the 
Group's home trading customers—particularly to 
the Iron Curtain countries and Western Europe 
The Chairman referred to arrangements that 
certain of the member companies had already 
made with American firms, 


1961 


When asked about current trading activity and 
expected profits, the Chairman replied that the 
order book was above that of last year and that 
there was no reason to suppose that profits 
would be less than last year, The Chairman 
added that the sharcholders would be kept 
informed of the Group's trading progress in the 
form of bulletins as soon as practicable. 


The report and accounts were adopted. A 


THE METROPOLITAN 
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final dividend of 40 per cent (less tax) was 
approved for payment on March }, 1961. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE STRENGTHENED 


At a subsequent extraordinary general mect 
ing the proposed increase of the company’s 
authorised share capital to {2,500,000 by the 
creation of 25 million new shares of Is. was 
sanctioned; the proposed capitalisanon of 
reserves and three for two scrip issue, and sub- 
sequent consolidation of the issued share capi- 
tal of £1,683,750 (as increased 
2s. 6d. each, were approved. The proposed new 
articles of association laid before the mecting 
were adopted 


into shares of 


RAILWAY 


COUNTRY ESTATES LIMITED 


The Forty-first Annual General Meeting of ¢ 


x¢ Company will be held on March 2, 1961 


The following is a summary of Sir Bernard Docker’s Statement circulated with the Accounts 


for the year to October 31, 1960. 


GROUP PROFITS before taxation were £293,343, compared with £80,185 in the previous 


year. ‘ After taxation, profits were £152,982, against £47,959 last year. 


Morcover we are 


hoping to maintain this level which is due to the immediate employment of the new £252,000 
Capital raised in April, 1960, augmented by a full year's profits from the subsidiaries 


icquired in 1959. 


DIVIDENDS of 15 per cent and a bonus dividend of 5 per cent, both less income tax, 
are recommended, absorbing £77,175, allowing for the six months’ dividend at these rates 


on the new capital. 


A SCRIP ISSUE of one share for each five held is also recommended in view of the 


improved results and prospects. 
leaving £89,095. 


This will absorb £151,200 of the Share Premium Account, 
This recommendation for the third year in succession docs not indicate 


that the Directors propose to make annua! scrip issucs as a matter of course. 


GROUP BORROWING POWERS are 


proposed to be increased from £1,500,000 to 


42,000,000 to enable the Board to deal expeditiously with any major acquisition should a 
favourable opportunity arise. 


A WEST END OFFICE wil! be opened at 36, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, in February, 


1961, in association with The Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands Co. Ltd. The Registered 
and |Administrative Office remains unchanged. 


TRADING RESULTS.—All activities except the farming subsidiary contributed to the 


improvement in trading results 


The general policy is to rely increasingly on the full 


development of the Group's Estates by building houses as well as the basic services such as 


roads and sewers 


Profits have been derived from these activities to a considerable extent 


as well as from the sale of building plots roaded and sewered on such estates as those owned 


through the 


Estate Lid 
The Whelmar Property Cs 


Paignton and District Land and Development Co, Ltd. and The Flectwood 
Both these subvidisries made significant contributions to the year’s results. 


Lid., which is the joint venture between ourselves and The 


Metropolitan Railway Surpius Lands Group, is engaged in an increasing programme of 


house building for sale, 
25 per cent higher than last year 
Mor 


Company sull 


realistic rents 


derive an imcreaung revenue from them 


are now freely obtained for ‘agricultural properties. 
holds a substantial area of tenanted farms which we continue to improve and 
We also continue to dispose gradually of our 


mainly in Lancashire and Cheshire, and contributed a dividend 


The parent 


gricultural tenanted properties and are not adding to them whilst we are so active in estate 


development 


PURCHASES. 


We have made several substantial purchases of building land in a number 
of areas where there appears to be prospect of increased industrial activity 


[hese purchases 


ire well spread and are designed to maintain adequate reserves of land for our development 
programmes which have been prepared two or three years ahead, 


FARMING 


stantial part of this inve 
resources 


PROSPECTS. 


Our farming subsidiary met from earnings all charges including interest 
and depreciation but failed to earn an adequate profit 
stment which at present 


We have dewded to realise a sub 
ibsorbs about 10 per cemt of our total 


Given the maintenance of the general level of prosperity in the country 


and a sustained demand for houses, coupled with adequate mortgage funds for purchasers, 


we are optimistic 


We expect profits for the current year to be as good as in 1960 and to 


be able to recommend a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent on the capital as enlarged by the 


scrip issue 


A'copy of the full Report and Accounts together with the Chairman's Statement will be 
sent on application to the Secretary, Kensal House, $53/579, Harrow Road, W.10.) 


, the leading figure 


697 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


RECORD RESOURCES 


LORD PAKENHAM’S ADDRESS TO 
THE SHAREHOLDERS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 161 


When he addressed the Sharcholders at the 
126th Annual General Meeting held at 34 
College Green, Dublin, the Chairman, Lord 
Pakenham, PC, JP, was able to announce yet 
another year of solid progress for the Bank. In 
his review he drew particular attention to the 
increase in Resources of £5,107.000 to the new 
record figure of £ 105,365,000, and to the figure 
of Advances which, at (49,320,000, were 
higher by £5,400,000 than in Liecemiber, 1959 
He said that the ever-increasing number of 


customers was an indication of confidence in 
the Bank. 


Lord Pakenham in his reference to profits 
which had increased by £44,800 (or 14.6 per 
cent) pointed to the larger transfer to Con- 
tingencies of £75,000 thus made possible. He 
was glad to be abic to announce for the third 
year in succession a higher distribution of 2 per 
cent to the Shareholders (making a tol of 
18 per cent for the year) 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
AND BRITAIN 


IRELAND 


In his general review of the conditions which 
prevailed. economically in the two countries 
during 1960 Lord Pakenham referred to the 
expected substantial improvement in the Irish 
Balance of Payments which in 1959 had a deficit 
of {8.7 million but, taking visibles and 
invisibles together, appeared likely to be well 
and truly balanced with the possibility of a 
small surplus He praised the very good 
management of the Government's “ Programme 
for Economic Expansion” which in its two 
years had resulted in an increase in the real 
national income of the Republic of Ireland of 
twice the target figure 


The Chairman said: The British economic 
dilemma had become tediously familiar to every 
economic student and business man. “ We have 
come to expect,” says Mr Hugh T. Weeks, 
Chairman of the Economic Policy Committee 
of the Federation of British Industries, “ that 
we can only afford a rate of expansion which 
has been continuous in many European countrics 
every second or third year. As soon as the 
production index begins to rise we speculate on 
when the next round of controls will be needed 
to safeguard the reserves and the price levels. 
This is not a climate which encourages heavier 
industrial investment.” 


Greater exports and faster growth of the 
economy are very rightly the slogans of the hour 
and with them a new cry is raised by some of 
in British finance and indus 
try—the demand for a Five-Year Plan. This 
is suspected by others as involving governmental 
interference. “Should there not,” says Mr 
Hugh Weeks, “ be for the country as for any 
large business a long-term programme, modified 
according to changing circumstances, in the 
light of which short-term decisions are made?” 
And at the same time the Government are urged 
to convince us that they regard the growth of 
the cconorhy as a prime objective of policy. 
The general approach behind these various 
formulations 1 wholeheartedly accept. The 





not of supreme imporrt- 


sometimes called in Ireland the 
Whitaker Plan is officially known as “ The 
Programme for Economic Expansion.” It i 
beyond question that this programme, which 
docs not mvolve an increase in Government 
interference, has enabled and encouraged the 
Irish business community to make their plan 
nd expand their activitics in a manner which 
provides a very interesting moral for other 
nations. including England. Ireland has been 
compelled to learn many lessons, some good, 
some bad, from England, bur this is perhaps 


an occasion when she can repay some of the 
debt 


In his remarks about Northern Ireland the 
Chairman said that there were more people 
employed than ever before but that future pros 
pects containéd many elements of uncertainty 
Lord Pakenham drew attention to the words 
of the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland in a 
Debate on October 27, 1960, when he said 
“ Although the picture looks gloomy, it is not 
half as gloomy as it looks” and made the very 
trong point that the average income per head 
n Northern Ireland was now nearly 75 per 
cent of the United Kingdom compared with 

per cent before the war 


his review of the Irish Farming Industry 
Pakenham praised the progress of the 
Pubercu Eradixation Scheme and 
specific but preferably 


ted by the Govern- 


he beef cartle 


¢ of the men and wome: 
Staff and said that the personal 
ff borh in England and Ireland 
f highest priority and all 
tighten pre 

the risks 


1961 h iid, “may well prove a vear of 
destiny for Ireland. The relationship between 
the peoples of these two Islands was never more 
promising, although much remains to be accom- 
plished. The National Bank, the only Bank 
operating a branch banking system on both sides 
of the Irish Sea, can render a unique service in 
drawing together our two peoples in ever closer 
friendship. We have indeed striven to render 

a service for the last 125 years. Bur I 
that we possess the strength and inspira- 
tion to render it even more effectively m the 


mmediate future 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAIL 


MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of Llovds Bank 
Limited was held on February 10th at the Head 
Office, 71 Lombard Street, London, EC. 


The Right Honourable Sir Oliver Franks, 
GCMG, KCB, CBE, the Chairman, presided 


With the concurrence of the members present 
the report and accounts and the statement by 
the Chairman, all of which had been previously 
circulated, were taken as read. 


The report and accourits were adopted and 
other ordinary business wvas transacted inchiding 
the passing of a resolution for the capitalisation 
of £6,961,901 of Reserves. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman 
and Directors and to the Stuff 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


J. SAMUEL WHITE AND 
COMPANY 


(Shipbuilders and Engincers) 


he sixty-third ordinary general meeting of 
Limited w 
Sth in London, Su James 

d Managing Director), 


J. Samuel hite and Company 
he id on Fet 
Mune, CBI 
presiding 
The fotlov 
address 
The last financia ir f been one of full 
production in all departments Since then, the 
most important event has been the compietion 
of TSS Caesarea, one of two Cross Channel 
ships we have been building for the British 
Transport Commission for use on the Channel 
Isles service. We are now fitting out her sister 


HUDSON'S BAY OIL AND 
GAS COMPANY LIMITED 


Hudson Bay Oi and Gas Company 
Limited and its subsidiaries had net income 
before spec credits of $1.004,000 or 
cents per share in 1960 


$2.821.000 of 5 cents per 


compared 


1 


Special credits from sales of 
income to $1,269,000 
1960 The reduction of $1,817,000 


before special credits was prim 


raised total net 


to exploratory expenditure 
Yukon 
North West Territories and other virrually 


large DMR t ‘ af in the 


{ r 


, . > , r | 
untestec regions 


where geological condi 
tions are favourable for large accumulations 


of crude oi] and natural gas. G. T. Pearson, 
President, said the Company's net output 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids 
1960, averaging 


22,689 barrels daily This was an in- 


reached a new high in 


crease of 1,435 barrels daily or 6.8 per 
1959, sales of natural gas 
averaged 44.3 million cubic feet daily, 
slightly less than in 1959 However, 
sales of increase sub- 
stantially during the mext year as de- 
velopment of reserves dedicated to export 
markets is completed 
such reserves and 
in deliveries from 
production will raise the Company's 
natural gas sales to more than 100 
million cubic feet daily by early 1962 
During 19460 Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas 
participated in the exten- 
sion of nine gas fields and six oil fields 
The exploration programme in North 
British Columbia was _high- 
lighted by a six mile extension of the 
Clark Lake Gas Field, a natural gas 
Pocketknife and two. crude 
oil . discoveries in the Milligan Creek 
region The more important successes 
in Alberta were a crude oil discovery 
in the Caroline area eight miles north- 
west of the Garrington Oilfield and two 
crude oi] and natural gas discoveries in 
the Wintering Hills area. 


cent over 


natural gas will 


Deliveries from 
scheduled 


reserves 


increases 


presently in 


discov ery or 


Eastern 


discovery at 
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ship, TSS Sarnia which is to be delivered 
in the Spring and are also in the final stages 
of completion of the New Zealand |Frigate 
Taranaki 


With the completion during 1951 of these 
vessels our order book is far from healthy and 
in view of the world shipbuilding position, it 

extremely dificult to obtain new contracts 
at profitable prices 


After commenting on the activities of the 


subsidiary compan-es, the statement continued 


The Consolidated Trading Surplus is 
{ 278,983, being £71,194 lower than that of last 
year. You will recall that last year we in- 
creased the total dividend from 20 per cent to 


22} per cent. Although there is a fall in Trad- 


ing Surplus your Board do not recommend any 
change in the total dividend. 


The report was adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS 


SOUTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Applications are invited by the Board for the post of 

ASSISTANT CHIEE COMMERCIAL OFFICER TARIFES 

AND LCONOMICS: on Grade A.7 of th National 

Managerial and Hieher Eaxccutive Grades Commitice 

with the sale range €).17O to £2,580 per annem Ny 

ents Sher toma) familar with the cconomic fac 
suppl mie and thetr relationshix 

Inahuastry tanulerty with toad 

s also dewrable and particular! 

' data with # wrew te army 

the practs 


NATION SAVINGS COMMNGITTESE 
s COMATISSIOINE RS ’ rT . 
4 " “9 : > 


DISTRICT 


‘UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Eoonomics 
and Politics haope shortly te he in 4 position to make an 
appointment to «a University Assistant Lectureship in Seciolkwy 
in the # acuity The person appointed will be capected to 
teach soctotos) for the aewly insttteted papers in that subject 
in Part if of the Eocononmmcs Tripes. and may also be required 
» cO-aperste in the teaching of sociology in other Paculties 
ti & hoped that the person appointed will take office on 
Octohr | 16! The appoiatment will be subject wo the 
SMatutes and Ordinances of the University 

Purther perticulgrs may be obtained from the Secretary of 
th Apmenatments Committce of the Faculty of Economics 
and Politis. The Marshall Library. Downing «street. Cambriderc 

whom applkations should be sent a8 soun as possible and 
im any cuse wot tater than March 1! sl Eowht 
w cach aprlication showld be sent and. if desired, one 
w more comes of any published work of unpublished writings 
Testimonials are aot required. but a candidate should gi 
the names of tw 


copics 


persom to whom reference can be made 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 766, 707 and 708 


INISTRY OF HEALTH HOSPITALS RESFARCH 

s AND DEVELOPMENT UNIT Aprlkxations are invit 
from Registered Architects (men and women) for two 
(erade unestablianed posts in London for a period of at 
twelve months 

Applicams should have caperionce of chent-arctitect briefing 
collaboration) with ogineoers Mra nul acturers or rescar 
organisations in jhe development of nace techniques or 
epectalist services. vod of detian cost daw No previous 
bospital Puilding ewpericnce necessary 

Duties include ciraminetion of current schemes and collation 
of past and curremt caperience in the planning. design, com 
struction and Swuilding cous of hospital and other hesith 
buildings, the prodmtion of Hospital Building Notes and the 
design of buildings for development purposes 

Salary £99! — £1.499. Commencing salary dependent on 
age. qualificatioms and cuperience Tive-<iay week 

Applications (Wo comics) stating nationality, date of birth 
qualifwatrum eupericnce present appointment and three 
referees to the Director of Establichments and Organixstion, 
Ministry of Health. Savile Row. London, Wi, by March |. 
1%! 
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Monsanto Chemicals 


We compared with the indications 
that ICI and Albright and Wilson 
have given about their recent trading cx- 
perience, the results of Monsanto Chemicals 
are disappointing It was known that profit 
margins m the chemical industry, particu- 
larly in those sectors closely in touch with 
consumers and the motor industry, were 
narrowing but the Monsanto results, in so 
far as the latest figures can be compared 
with the interim statement in the middle of 
last year, suggest they deteriorated quite 
sharply in the second half of last year. 
Though Sir Miles Thomas was noticcably 
cautious in making any forecast about the 
future in the interim statement, these 
results came as an unpleasant surprise to 
the stock market and the §s. shares lost 
2s. 3d. to 24s. 3d. 

For the full year, the parent company’s 
sales rése by 12$ per cent, from 
£18,428,poo to £20,762,000, but its gross 
profits were only 6 per cent highcr at 
£2.399.0o00, against £2,266,000. For the 
group as a whole trading profits rose by 
7 per cent, from £4,525,000 to £4,835§,000, 
but both depreciation and taxation were 
higher so that the consolidated net income 
moved up only a little, from £1,§12,000 to 
£.1,§65,000 Equity carnings were thus 
slightly higher at 45 per cent, but, not sur- 
prisingly, the ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at 15 per cent. In com- 
menting on these results, Sir Miles says that 
the recession in durable consumer goods 
induced by the credit squeeze had its effect. 
particularly in plastics and the products 
Monsanto supplies to the motor industry 
The ordinary dividend has always been well 
covered and this helps to explain why the 
current dividend yield is as low as 3 per 
cent. For many years investors have talked 
of the growth potential in this subsidiary of 
an American parent. But how long will it 
be before this latent heat is turned into 

kinetic energy ? 


International Combustion 


(Holdings) 


HE preliminary results of International 
Combustion (Holdings) confirm im- 
pressions from the last full report and 
the interim report published in August that 
profits would fall. In the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1960, net profits fell sharply by 
nearly 40 per cent from £1,454,000 to 
£871,000. The directors have left the divi- 
dend unchanged at 30 per cent but the 
cover has fallen from 2.7 to 1.6 times, and 
there is no special interim dividend of § per 
cent as there was in 19§8-§9. 
Shareholders must be anxious to hear the 
chairman’s views about future prospects. A 
year ago he predicted two or three years of 


lower profits. How far, sharcholders must 
wonder, have the least profitable orders been 
worked off and how qui will the tech- 
nical integration with Simon-Carves lead to 
higher margins of profits? The price of 
the §s. ordinary shares fluctuated widely 
ahead of the preliminary results, but they 
fell to 28s. 14d. after the announcement. 
This puts them on a yield of §.3 per cent, 
compared with 3.4 per cent at the begin- 
ning of 1960. 


Brewery Bids 


1’ week there was a speculative bout 
of activity in brewery shares which 
raised the Financial Times index for 
breweries from 266.3 to 283.1. The 
principal influence was news and rumours 
about bids, including the counter bid at a 
high price for Bristol Georges from Courage 
Barclay. One of the shares to rise sharply 
was Greene, King, the East Anglian brewers; 
they stood at 96s. 3d. at the beginning of 
the week and touched 102s. 6d. Siar’ dae 
later. But the news of its bid for Wells and 
Winch, which brews in Bedfordshire, 
reversed the movement and by the follow- 
ing Thursday the shares had fallen to 
93s. 6d. Holders of 70 per cent of the Wells 
and Winch equity, including the directors, 
intend to accept the Greene, King one for 
one offer. Before the bid, Wells and Winch, 
which had not been dealt in since August. 
1958, were quoted at a nominal 40s. From 
the shareholders’ viewpoirt ‘he offer is 
generous in that it values Weils on a divi- 
dend yield of about 1} per cent and an earn- 
ings yield of 5} per cent and raises the 
dividend income they receive from 7} to 
17) per cent. Comparison between asset 
values is'not very meaningful since the 675 
licensed houses of Greene, King have never 
been revalued as have those of Wells and 
Winch. Thus the net book value of the 
Greene, King shares at 48s. is not really 
comparable with the Wells figure of 129s. 
(whose 301 houses are valued on the aver- 
age at a figure about 2} times higher than 
Greene, King’s houses). Scope exists for 
economies in production and distribution 
since the arvas served by cach group over- 
lap. Though brewing at Biggleswade is to 
continue some public houses may be closed. 

The bids for Bristol Brewery Georges— 
first from United Breweries and then from 
Cour, Barclay—have encouraged the 
Bristol directors to reveal the up-to-date 
value of the ies. The provisional 
figure is put at over £13 million or almost 
twice the book value—raising the net 
asset value of the shares from 47s. 6d. to 
106s. 6d. The directors are generally in 
favour of the bid from Courage Barclay, 
whose shares now stand at $9s. unput- 
ing a value of 158s. 4d. to the Bristol 
shares. 


But they want to discuss some | 


699 


— with the Courage Barclay directors 
formally rec ing the bid to 
= 4 commending 


BATS 


_AQ PPARENTLY little affected by the cancer 
scare, tobacco consumption continues 
to rise and with it the profits of the tobacco 
industry. Operating over a hundred fac- 
tories in more than fifty countries and 
employing more than 100,000 people, the 
British-American Tobacco Company is the 
largest tobacco manufacturer in the world. 
Despite intense competition, its consolidated 
gross profit in the year ended September 30, 
1960, of {62.5 million was 12 per cent 
higher than in 1958-59. After deducting 
Years to Sep. 30 1958 1989 1960 


i ma i moa i mn 


Gross profit ; 55:8 ss 9 62:5 
Net profit... 25.5 272 234 


taxation of {29.2 million and profits attri- 
butable to minority interests of {3.96 mil- 
lion, the net profit was £29.4 million, com- 
pared with {27.2 million. 

Including the recommended final divi- 
dend of 1s. free of tax, a total of 2s. 2d. has 
been declared, compared with 2s. last year. 
excluding the 1959 special profits tax 
interim of 2d. The tax free dividend of 
214 per cent is covered 2.8 times by carn 
ings and the ros. shares at 65s. od. yield ¢} 
per cent. 


Kleinwort, Benson, 
Lonsdale 


LEINWORT, BENSON, LONSDALE has now 
made a formal offer to acquire the 
issued capital of the Lonsdale Invest- 
ment Trust and Kleinworts. As the two 
companies are largely complementary the 
merger of the Kicinwort and Lonsdale 
= should result in a strongly based 
mance house able to provide comprehensive 
banking, investment and issuing services 
while the investment trust interests of the 
two groups combined will form a bigger 
and more e¢conomic unit. Kleinwort 
sharcholders have agreed to exchange al! 
their preference share holdings, on a one- 
for-one basis, for 5 per cent redeemable 
cumulative preference KBL shares of £1 
each. For the 100,000 £1 ordinary shares 
in Kleinworts, shareholders will receive 
£750,000 in 6 per cent unsecured loan stock 
1980/85 and 9,200,000 ordinary shares of 
5s. each in the new company. KBL in turn 
offers one 4} per cent £1 redeemable cumu- 
Grom earnin 

2 my 

Average five years ...... 245 2% 8 

Average three , ears 287 x4 

Last year #9 8 


lative preference share for cach LIT 4 per 
cent preference stock, and one §s. ordinary 
share for cach of the 12 million ordinary 
shares in LIT. After the merger the issued 
capital of KBL will consist of £554,500 41 
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per cent redeemable cumulative preference 
shares, £1,§00,000 § per cent redeemable 
cumulative preference shares, and 
£5,300,000 in §s. ordinary shares. Of the 
ordinary share capital of KBL, £3 million 
($6.6 per cent) will be held by LIT ordinary 
shareholders, and £2,300,000 (43.4 per 
cent) by existing Kleinwort shareholders. 
In the new group the Kicinwort, Benson 
subsidiary will combine the merchant bank- 
ing, investment banking and new issue work 
now done by Kleinwort Sons and by Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale. Lonsdale Investment 
Trust, the other subsidiary operating as an 
investment trust, will hold all the issued 
capital of Fennington Trust and of Inveresk 
Stockholders now owned by Kleinworts. 

The accompanying table compares the 
earnings before tax of the LIT group, in 
relation to its £3 million ordinary. capital, 
with the combined earnings before tax of 
the two groups together related to the {5.3 
nulhion ordinary capital of KBL after pre- 
ference dividends and interest on the new 
£7§0.000 6 per cent unsecured loan stock 
have been deducted. 


British Home Stores 


ve been remarkably successful. But 

in the last two or three years has one 
ot the smaller of these chains, British Home 
Stores, expanded really rapidly. In the year 
to January 2, 1960, its trading profits rose 
by 23 per cent and after a property revalua- 
tion there was a 400 per cent scrip issue 
Che interim dividend for the year to January 
7th last was raised from the equivalent of 2' 
to 3) per cent but the directors struck the 
cautionary note that shareholders should not 
expect a higher total dividend. In the event, 
the total dividend has been raised from ro 
per cent to 114 per cent. 

Trading profits for 1960-61 have risen by 
16 per cent from {2,076,000 to £2,402,000. 
After increased provisions for depreciation 
following the revaluation) and debenture in- 
terest and a slightly higher tax charge, net 
profits rose by 11 per cent from £966,000 to 
{£1.070,000. Earnings are now just over 
20 per cent, compared with 18.2 per cent, 
so that the cover on the biggey dividend is 
fractionally lower at 1.7 times. At the 
current price of 16s. roid. the §s. ordinary 
shares yield 34 per cent. 


Hadfields 


i recent years the big cash chain stores 
ha 
\ 


HAREHOLDERS in Hadfields, which makes 
S specialist steels and mining equipment, 
had their appetites whetted when the 
interim dividend was raised from 2 to 3 per 
cent and the directors reported a decided 


increase in orders. The reduction in the 
final dividend from 4 to 3 per cent to give 
an unchanged total of 6 per cent therefore 
came as a distinct disappointment, even 
though some shadows had been cast before 
when the Millspaugh subsidiary recently 
announced a loss of £22,000 against a profit 
of £238,000. The loss suffered by Mills- 
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paugh accounts for the fall in the gross 
profits of the group in the year to October 
I, 1960, by almost 25 per cent, from 
£487,000 to £367,000; indeed, profits 
from the sale of Hadfields’ own products 
have risen from £249,000 to £389,000. But 
consolidated net profits have fallen by over 
26 per cent from £280,000 to £206,000. 
Equity carnings amount to only 4.6 per 
cent, so that the maintained dividend implies 
that the directors consider the year to be 
an unusually bad one. If Millspaugh, which 
makes paper making machinery in this 
country and Canada, returns a profit in the 
current year the results could show a 
noticeable improvement. The full accounts 
of Millspaugh were published recently and 
they show that the order book in this 
country is good. Hadfields’ {1 ordinary, 
shares stand at 19s. 6d. to yield 6.2 per cent. 


Birmingham Railway 
Carriage 


HAREHOLDERS in Birmingham Railway 

Carriage and Wagon had an un- 
pleasant shock last week, when the com- 
pany’s new acting chairman. Mr F. D. 
O’Brien Newman, disclosed that the com- 
pany made a substantial loss in the year to 
December 31, 1960, and that the outlook 
for the next year or two was unfavourable. 
This statement came a fortnight after Sir 
Bernard Docker had resigned the chairman- 
ship of the company “ to devote more time 
to his other interests.’ The deputy chair- 
man, Colonel F. A. Stanley, also resigned 
because Sir Bernard’s departure “ would 
involve greater demands on his time than 
he could devote.” Last April Sir Bernard 
told shareholders that the company had 
orders in hand for carriages for a year 
ahead, and for locomotives until early 
1962, though he said that orders for wagons 
showed no sign of improvement. At that 
time it did not appear that trading in 1960 
would be much worse than it had been 
in 1959, when the company made a net 
trading profit of £113,000. Since then the 
company has received further orders for 
locomotives, carriages and wagons. But its 
order book is still unsatisfactory. 

British Railways has cut its demands on 
the industry for both types of rolling stock 
as its re-equipment has progressed, and is 
now supplying a large part of its needs from 
its own workshops. Export orders have 
fallen sharply too ; many have been lost to 
continental makers, who are said to offer 
cheaper credit and to receive more support 
from their home railways over exports. 
Birmingham Carriage has sought to escape 
the worst consequences of this fall in demand 
for rolling stock by starting to make the 
chassis and bodies of diesel locomotives 
which are fitted with Sulzer diesel engines 
made by Vickers ; these have proved among 
the more successful types used by British 
Railways, and in 1959 sales of locomotives 
were worth more than those of rolling stock. 
But this has not kept Birmingham Railway 
Carriage profitable. 
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Jaeger 
O* Thursday the offer for sale of 20 per 


cent of the ordinary capital of Jaeger 
Holdings of {1,004,500 was quickly over- 
subscribed. The offer, arranged through 
Lazard Brothers, was 803,600 of §s. ordi- 
nary shares at 13s. each. Jaeger was founded 
in 1883 and now has 14 subsidiaries engaged 
in the production and distribution of high 
quality men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing and hand-knitting yarns. It is one 
of the biggest groups in its field and the 
“ Jaeger ~ trade mark is a household word ; 
this no doubt contributed to the success of 
the issue. Ranking ahead of the ordinary 
shares come £500,000 in §} per cent first 
cumulative preference shares and {£114,500 
in 6 per cent cumulative preference shares ; 
the second preference shares will be intro- 
duced later to the London market. 
" The profit record of the group over the 
last eleven years shows quite wide fluctua- 
tions but this has been the usual experience 
of textile producers. Over the last five years 
gross profits have been more stable, averag- 
ing about £315,000 each year. In the year 
to January 31, 1960, they amounted to 
£346,000 and the directors expect profits 
in the year to January 31, 1961, to be no 
less than this. There is no profit forecast 
for the current year but expansion looks 
likely. Demand for some products is still 
ahead of supply and the acquisition of more 
shops and warehouse accommodation is 
under negotiation With liquid funds of 
almost £§00.000 these developments should 
present no immediate difficulties. 

The net assets of the group are 
£2.359,000 which, after deducting the 
preference capital, gives a break-up value 
of 8s. od. for the ordinary shares; this 
value does not include anything for good- 
will, which is high compared with some 
other shares in the same field of textiles. 
The dividend for the year ending January 
31, 1961, is forecast at 12 per cent, setting 
the yield at 4.6 per cent, covered twice by 
earnings. This is not a high yield but the 
high standing of this brand name and con- 
fidence in the future prospects of the group 
both in its traditional field and in new 
synthetic fibres should produce a premium 
when dealings begin. 


Linen Thread 


To sale of its American subsidiary for 
£4 million in 1959 gave a new impetus 
to Linen Thread’s diversification. By its 
acquisition of Delaney Gallay in June, 1959, 
the group added substantially to its interests 
in the engineering industry. But the normal 
problems that follow a transfer of control 
were enough to tax even Scottish manage- 
ment. Some of Delaney Gallay’s orders had 
to be subcontracted to meet delivery dates. 
and profits fell below expectations. At the 
same time, profits from Ratby Engineering. 
which Linen Thread has controlled since 
1953, were cut by the cost of retooling te 
handle a contract for the manufacture of 
business machines. Even so, Linen Thread's 
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trading profit for the year to September 30th 
jumped by £243,000 to £1,381,000. The 
directors atiribute most of the improvement 
to higher earnings from enginecring “ and 
more specifically ” to the full year’s profits 
from Delaney Gallay included in this year’s 
Years to September 30 1959 1960 

' £°000s 

Trading profit ........... d 1,381 
Gross profit ..... ‘ 848 1,158 


Net profit .. ee : 649 
Ordinary dividend . ‘ 202 


results. The size of the increase suggests 
that carnings from this new member of the 
group might at last be coming up to expecta- 
tions. After tax of £557,000, against 
£393,000, the group’s rose from 
£420,000 to £649,000. final dividend 
has | been raised from 8 to 10 per 
cent, so that the £1 units at 39s. 9d. yield 
§ per cent, ignoring the maintained 14 per 
cent tax-free distribution from the invest- 
ment reserve. 


Norcros 


HEN the full accounts for Norcros 

were published last year the chair- 
man, Mr J. V. Sheffield, said that profits in 
the year to November 30, 1960, would be 
‘ at least as high as those earned in the 17 
months to November 30, 1959. The first 
impressions from the preliminary results of 
this industrial holding company are favour- 
able, as the market expected they would be. 
Gross profits rose from {1,362,000 im the 
previous 17 months to {1,892,000 and net 
profits from £791,000 to £937,000. But 
during the past financial year the group has 
acquired five new subsidiary companies and 
the directors say that only that part of the 
profits of these subsidiaries attributable to 
Norcros is included in the accounts ; there 
are no details of the dates from which these 
profits have been included, nor of the total 
earnings of these new subsidiaries. Thus 
it is impossible to make any firm compari- 
son between the two financial periods 
though the sums involved are probably too 
small to distort the upward trend in the 
group's profits. The full accounts, no doubt, 
will make it clear what contribution the new 
subsidiaries have made. 

The directors have raised the dividend 
from the equivalent of 20 to 26 per cent, 
covered over twice, and have announced a 
one for three scrip issue. At 348. 9d. the §s. 
ordinary shares yield just under 37 per cent ; 
investors obviously hope that in the current 
year bigger profits from the new sub- 
Ssdlesien will cubic the disncteds ot later 0s 
maintain the current dividend on the 
increased capital. 


Showerings 


HE extremely wet summer of 1960 

depressed sales of Showerings’ 
ee eer “ Babycham ” — 
pagne perry. us an improvement on 
record results of 1959, when = 
summer tended to re erg 

” but stimulated cider 

was not expected. In fact, trading profits 
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in the year to October 31, 1960, fell by over 
ze Se from a 107,000 to £1,743,000 
20 cent 
Pee a to Chseeen results were 
further essed by a heavy loss incurred 
in the Irish trade because of the high duty 
on “ Babycham.” The group acquired an 
interest in wine by purchesing James Duval 
but the inclusion of ten months of its profits 
— to have had no appreciable effect on 
ts, 

, The dividend has been ruised from the 
equivalent of 18 to 20 per cent, but the 
cover has fallen from 3.9 to 2.8 times. After 
the preliminary results, the §s. ordinary 
shares lost 3s. 9d. to 17s. 9d., to yield 5.6 
per cent. 


Stoll Theatres 


AVING consulted S. G. Warburg, the 
merchant bankers, on the future 
development of Stoll Theatres, Moss 
Empires and Howard and Wyndham, Mr 
Prince Littler, who is chairman of the three 
companies, has told shareholders that the 
property valuation and the survey of 
development potential is unlikely to be 
completed before May. A full investigation 
is thought necessary so that properties can 
be assessed uniformly “even though some 
of the theatres which have a development 
potential may not be the subject of develop- 
ment.” The preliminary report on the 
group’s properties now indicates which of 
them has development potential and detailed 
cost estimates are to be made. Stoll control 
14 theatres, most of them in London, 
including the London Coliseum, the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane and Breen Fw ae 
Theatre. Moss Empires own 
dium, the Hippodrome and he Victoria 
Palace in London as well as many provincial 
theatres. Stoll Theatres stand in the market 
at 8s. 7/d. and on last year’s dividend of 
10 per cent yield 4.6 per cent, covered about 


twice. 
Town and Commercial 
Properties 


ROPERTY investment companies are a 
useful outlet for the funds of the in- 


$33,250 ordinary shares to Legal and 
General at 8s. a share. This compares with 


a current market price of 8s. 74d. which, on 
an indicated dividend of 11 per cent, sets the 


2.6 per cent. The new shares, 


bowever, will 


London Stock Exchange 


Times ordinary share index recovered 0.7 
of its recent fall of 4.7 points to reach 3138.5, 
compared with 322.5 a week ago and 319.8 
a year ago. The Economist indicator made 
a net loss of 3.2 points to 374.9 over the 
week to Wednesday's close. On Tuesday 
British Funds became a little ened 
although “longs” and “ irredeemables ” 
were dull. Undated Funds remained firm 
on Wednesday v with War Loan unaltered at 
57%, “ shorts 

a 


In the chemical group Monsanto reacted 
to the disappointment with its preliminary 
statement and the drop in profit 
margins experienced in second half of 
1960. In Tuesday's dealings after hours 
Monsanto lost 1s. 44d. and shed another 
1s. 9d. on Wednesday to 23s. od. In con- 
trast British Oxygen attracted a lot of atten- 
tion on the news of the scrip issue, 
closing 1s. 6d. higher at 28s. 6d. after touch- 
ing 29s. 6d. With a moderate amount of 
investment support and some “ bear ” cover- 
ing, selected store shares were a firm market. 
Debenhams put on 18. 6d. to §1s. 3d. 
“Gussies” “A” at 478. 6d., House of 
Fraser at $48. 6d., Marks “ A” at 98s. *. 
and United Drapery at 56s. 7}d., all 
on 9d. The news that Vauxhall is naieiline 
to a five-day week as a result of better sales 
and that two of the “ Big Five " will soon be 
back on full time helped motor shares. BMC 
hardened to 16s. 10}d. having touched 17s., 
and Rootes “A” rose to 8s. 6d. After the 
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LONDON AND NEW 


ANDO Feb Feb Feb. 1S , ; ORDINARY 


GUARANTEED STOCKS vate | tues < a 4 STOCKS 


a 


Savings Bonds 3° 1955-465 903 902» 
Funding 245% 1956-61 F146 99.146 
Funding 2',% Assented 1956-6! 9» PF 4 
Conversion 4°;%, 1962 FP, FF)! 
Exchequer 3°, 1962-63 953)» 95'5.. 
Treasury 5'y% 1962 1002*,, i015, 
Exchequer Site 1963.64 925.4 92’ «6 
Conversion 45,% 1963 FF 99" v6 
Conversion 444°, “A 1963 9, FF" 6 
Conversion 4',%, 1964 97%, 97%, 
Exchequer 5',% 1966 9 Po 
Funding 3% 1959-49 = BiSg = BD 
Funding 4% 1960-90 88 89, 
Savings Bonds 3°, 1960-70 77'5,.* 7@>,,* 
Savings Bonds 2!) 1964-67 64). 

Savings Bonds 3°, 165-75 705," 


Funding 3% 1966-68 82%, 
Victory 4% 1920-76 9'," 
Conversion 3/,° 1969 = 3," 
Conversion 5%, 1971 % 
Conversion $' 4% 1974 93', 
Treasury 3',% 1977-80 Ti i6 
Treasury 3')% 1979.81 70' 4" 
Funding $',° 1982-84 94%, 
Redemption 3 1986-96 Ls 
Treasury 5% 1986-89 86‘, 
Funding 3',° 1999..2004 6I'5,, 
Treasury 5')™% 2008-12 9O'' 6 
Consols 4%, after Feb. (957 63% 
War Loan 3', after 1952 57%, 
Conv. 3'2% after Apr. 196! $7!) 
Treasury 3% after Aor 1966 495 
Consols 2',% 


oe 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
Barclays ai 
Dustrice él 
Lioyds ct 
Martins 5 
Midland ti 
Nat. Prowrmnecra! é! 
>> Weaumnser 8 ét 


Autrala&NZ fipp 
Bk Lond &S Amer. Ci 
Bank of Montreal $10 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 
Barclays DC O ti 
Chartered é} 
Hongk'g & Shang $125 
Nat. Com. Bk. $cor 10 

Royal Bk. Canada $10 
Royal Bk of Scotland <1 
Stand. Bk. S. Africa ci 
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Hambros tito 
Schroders it 
Union Discount ci 


Bowmaker 
Lombard Banking 
Mercantile Credit 
United Domuins. Ts 
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BREWERIES. Etc 
Bass 5 
Oisuliers 10 
Flowers 5 
Guinness 10 
ind Coope 5 
Teacher (Distitiers) 10 
Watney Mann i 
Whitbread “A él 
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Treasury 2')" after Apr 1975 4i's 
British Electrvc ; 967-89 89" ,, 
British Electrix 1968.73 74s 
British Electr 1974-77 68°." 
British Electric : 197479 ei’ 
Bricesh Electerie 1976-79 72 
British Gas 4 1969.72 82', 
British Gas 3°, 1969-71 79 
British Gas 3 1990.95 58's 
British Transport 1968-73 743, 
British Transport 1972-77 

British Transport 1978-88 59 
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BUILDING, PAINT. Etc 
Associated Portland 
British Plaster Bd 10 
Richard Costain 5/- 
Crittali Mfg 5 
International Panc 4/- 
London Brick gi 
Rugby Portland S/- 

’ 3¢ Taylor Woodrow 5 
DOMINION AND : ma 4 Wall Paper Detd él 
CORPORATION STOCKS 
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CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilsor $/- 
Borax Defd 5/- 
Fisons at 
ici ci 
Monsanto Ss’. 


Australia 3’, 1965-49 
Austraha 6 1974-76 
Ceylon 4 1973-75 
New Zealand 6 1976-80 
Rhodewa and Nyasaland 6 1978-81 
South Africa 3 1965-47 
Southern Rhodesa 4 1987-92 
Agricultural Mortgage 5 1980.85 
Birmingham 4'4 1967-70 
Bristol 1971-73 
Corporation of L« on 5 4 1976.79 
Lia 2 after 1920 
i <.o 1980-83 
Middiesex 5',* 1980 
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DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug 5 
Montague Burton 10 
Debenhams 10 
GUS.'A 
House of Fraser 
Lewis's Invest. Tut 
Marks & Spencer A 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES — whee” 


Bric. Electronic Inds. 5/- 
sicc i 
Crompton Parkinson $/- 
Decca Record 10/- 
em! 0 /- 
Ethott-Auromation , 
English Electric a 
Genera! Electric ti 

ci 

éi 


2 
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Feb Feb Feb Feb 
8 8 's 
$ : y 
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Arch. Topek 24's Boeing 40's 42 int. Harvester - 
Can. Pacifi 23', Celanese 30'5 29 inter. Nicke! 
Pennsylvania 12", 12 Chrysier 42', 42'» inter. Paper 
Union Pacific 30%, Col. Paimolive 33"¢ 325, Kennecott 
Amer Electric 65'4 Crown Zeller 5555 54%, Monsanto 
Am. Tel & Te Hid, ’ Distillers Seag 34% 35", Nat. Distillers 
Cons. Edisor 68), Dougias 33%, 33°, Pan-American ' 
int. Tel & Tet 4}, Dow Chemical 7T7', 75% Procter Gamble 2 ENGINEERING 
Standard Gas S'_ Du Pont 209', 208 Radio Corpn Babcock & Wilcox a 
Unned Corpn 7's ' East. Kodak tit 108', «Sears Roebuck john Brown éi 
Western Union 43', Ford Motor 68 685, Shell Ol . Cammetl Laird 5/- 
Alcoa 71%, 699%, Gen. Electric 67"— 65’, Secony-Mobil internat. Combust $/- 
Alumpnium 33%, Genera: Foods 75 73'— Stand, Oil ind Rich ds'ns. Westg th. 10/- 
Amet Cas 355g -37%— «= General Mowrs 43% 4254 Stand. ON) Swan Hunter : ra) 
Am. Smeltiog $9 $7% | Goodyear %', Union Carbide john Thompson 5/- 
Am. Viscose 50), 48's Guif Ov 36'g «835% (US. Steel Coventry Gauge 10/- 
Anaconda Site Si'g Heinz 1$2', 1$5 Wen. Electric Alfred Herbert at 
Bach Sree 44'4 «-43%m)oint. Bus Mach... 650 9 642', Woolworth Alhed tronfounders 

Averys 

BSA 

George Cohen 

Davy-Ashmore 

Guest Keen 

Head Wrightson 

Metal Box 
10 Ransome & Maries . 5/- 

Renold Chains a 


aa 10 Simon Engineering . .5/- 
440 9,b Tube investment tt 
Tho 2436 Vickers ci 
2,@. 1NGb Ward (Thos. W) ét 
20 ® S$ @ Woodall-Ouckham...5/- 
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Cc. A Parsons 
A Reyrotle 
Thorn Electrical $ 
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Standard and Poor's indices ('94!~4}3 = 0) 
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jan. 18 63.14 n 43 ad §2-55 3.55 89-85 
25 4 it 31% 3 $3-23 3-53 a? % 
Fed. 1 65 47 31-9! 21 55-15 3-43 90-39 
a 6579 31-93 20 55°49 3.4 91-03 
is 65-45 3 32 26 is 55°30 3.4 91-24 
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425 industrials »—tHigh. 65 02 tian S$ 1960): Low, 55 34 {Oce 25. 1960) 


* Ex dividend + Tax free t Assumed average iife 6 years § The net redempuon yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in € § Ex capitaination T Ex righa (@) Interim dividend. 


ib} Final dewidend tc) Year's dividend td) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share ie) To earhest dare (f) Fiat wield (a) Equivalent to 7 2 srerting th) Alter Rhodesian tax, 
i.) Exctodes special payment of 2',% tax free (1) Te latest date 
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YORK STOCKS 


Prices, 1960/61 Last Two Price, Price, Yield, Prices, 4 Lass Two 
Dividends OROINARY | 


‘an | ioe (a) (b) (¢) 


Price, Price, Yield, | 
ORDINARY : j 
Feb. 8, Feb. 5, Feb. iS. Cover Ovwidends Fed. 8, Feb. iS, Feb. 15, Cover 
STOCKS 196! 1964 [wien (a) (b} (e) STOCKS 196i 186h AG 


FOOD & TOBACCO 
Allied Supptiers 10/-+ 
Asoc. Brith Foods. .5/- 
Bowri!t Defd ai 
Brooke Bond ‘8’ .S/- 
international Tea... .5/- 
}L. Lyons ‘A’ } 

Ranks 

Spillers 

Tate & Lyle 
Unigace 

Brit. Amer. Tobac 
Gallaher 

imperial | obacco 


INSURANCE 
262 6 / Britannic 
69/9 47 Commercial Union 
2’, 12 Equity & Law Life 
116,/- 70 General Accident 
1390/4, 91/- Guardian 
28'4 1614 Lega! & General 
tl4/#, 92/6 Northern & Emp! 
11/3 32/6 Peart 
1, 15%i6 Prudential A 
1656 2/3 b sO Royal 
HiS/- 92/- : Royal Exchange 


MOTORS & ay 
British Motor 
jaguar Cars ‘A’ 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootes Motors A 
Standard-Triumph 
ACY 
Leyland Motors 
Bristol Aeroplane 
Hawker Siddeley 
Dowty Group 
Duntop Rubber 
joseph Lucas 
Pressed Stee! 
Triplex Holdings 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Preture 5 /- 
Asoc. Televuion A .5/- 
Beecham Group... . 
Bricish Patch 
Breessh Oxygen 
British Ropes . . 

De La Rue 


Glaxo 
Harrisons & Cr. Defd. £1 
ae WT cacvacencee 
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coe Comp & Tabd...c! 
Na‘ ional Canning él 
Powell Duffryn 10/- 
Rado Rentals s/ 
Rank Organisation. . .5/- 
Scheweppes 

Sears ‘A’ ; 

Thomas Tiling 

Turner & Newall 
Unilever ... 

Unilever N v. 

United Glas .. 

Unned Molases 
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SHIPPING i 
Brit. & Com’ wealth. 10/- 
Cunard él 
France Fenwick ......4) 
Furnen Withy ci 
London & Overseas. .5/- 
P & O Dela él 
Reardon Smith 10/- 
Royal Mai! di} 


STEEL 
Colvilies 
Dorman Long 
Lancashire Stee! 
South Ourham 
Scee! Co. of Wales 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
john Summers 
United Stee! 
Whitehead . 


TEXTILES 
|. & P. Coan. 
Fine Spineers 
Lancashire Coton 
Courtauide . 
Ubagworth Morr 
Pacons & Baldwins 
West Riding Worsed . £1 
Wooilcombers ai 
Bradlord Dyers él 
Calico Pruners 5/- 
lute industries. . 10/- 
Tootal .. él 


TRUSTS. LAND & 

PROPERTY 
Alhance Trust 
BET. A Detd 
Cable & Wireten 
City & Cont. invest 
City Centre Props 
City Lond. Rea! Prop. ¢ 
Hudson's Bay ..... Pf 
Land Securities A] 
Lond. Caty. Freehid. 10 
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Angio-Americar 10/- 
Consolid. Gold Fields <i 
General Mining ai 
Union Corporation : hd 
Daggafontenn . 5/- 
Free State Geduld H - 
Hartebeestfonten 
President Brand 
Wesnern Holdings 
Winkelhaak 
Chartered 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer 
Rhod. Selecuion Tx 
Roan Antelope 
Tanganyika Cons 
Conmsotrdated Zinc 
De Beers Defd. Reg. 5/- 
internat. Nickel py 
London Tin 4 
Rio Tinto o6a 10/ 
; $/- 
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British Petro.eum 
Burmah Ou 
Casirot 

Roya! Outch 
Shel! Transport 
Uleramar 


PAPER & ee 

Daily Mirror A 2 ?', s TEA & RUBBER 
Odhams Press ie oe Cons. Tes & Lancs 

W.H Smith & Son A ct loka: (Assam) 

Bowater Paper tt Nuweara Elrya ( 
Albert E. Reed él Highlands & Lowlands 2 /- 
Sprcers at London Asatec 2 
Wiegins Teape fi United Sua Betong ct 
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The Economist Indicator 


THE ECONOMIST 
néicutor Yield ' sic: ORDINARY SHARE 
12 = INDICATOR 


477 one {953-iC 
475 a ae 

4 71 
463 
467 


381 7? 
Seot. 7 
1960) 


Financial Times todices 


Ord ea Bargains 


nso 
Yreld ——_ Marked 


RDINARY SHARES 
459 ' 5 83 16.086 } The Economat 
4 6! 5 8 15.141 i ; fediector 
4 6 $ 82 18.894 | | 
4 66 ' 5 @3 14.578 | 
4-65 $83 13,213 i 3 + L 19¢ i 196! 

4, 1960) 299 4 (Dec 9. 1960). | Se reer tere tats : Bader ew ws oa | 
oe mentee + i92bm 100 i i ' AMJJSASOND.S TUF mM’ 


Yields based on assumed dividends >--A.C.V.. 16%. Rowrrl, 12%. Chartered Bank. 15% Cty & Central inv. cUL x ity Props, 25! .& 


, ' Commercial 
Union, 40% Daily Mirror ‘A’, 15% Davy-Ashmore, 25%. Distillers, 15%.  Eltices-Automation, 1%, ‘A, Wm Guinness, us, Hawker =e 
Securities, 5'9% Legal & General, 190% Lewis's twee. Tet, 17%. Londen & Overseas Frei « 7 orn Bt i Odhams Pres, 37',°, — 4 
Sees, 1 


tet toe ms A 
Baldwins, 22 9%. Royal Exchange. 17',5%  ‘Schroders.6% Schweppes, 27% Simon Engineering. im w A Seca 8 A Seat 17% Treneh, 70% ‘Unitever, 22-7% Unied 














EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February !{, 1961. there was an ‘above- 
hae surplus falter allowing for sinking funds) of £154,336.000 

mpared with a surplus of £132.049,000 in the previous week 
and 8 surplus of €129,316,000 in the corresponding period of last 
sear There was a net expenditure “below-tine” of £22.452.000 
leaving @ total curmulstive deficit to date of £441,$73,000 com 
pared with €338,270,000 in 1959-460 














Aori | Aor | | Week Week 

Estimate 1959 wor ended ended 

£00 1960.61 to Feb. Feb 
Feb. 13 Feb. 1 i3 tt 

1960 1% 1960 196! 





a ee 
































Ord. Revenue 


income Tax $746,100 1791 3191102628 12026! 
Surtax 131,600 130,300] 10.800 +1800 
Death Dutres 189.300 y 5.600 
Stamps 83,400 78,000] 2,600 3,400 


Profits tax, EPT and 
EPL 

Other inland Revenue 
Duties 





383,860 2430. 269]123728 14396! 


1196812 1271381} 27.363 34.847 
$22, 540 851 ,865161,970 50.695 


Total Inland Revenue 











‘ and 
Excise 2408,780 019,352 2123,246] 89,333 85.542 
' « 113,000] 104,833 114,954] 1,363 2.474 
' 
f Jet Rece 4.000 1,600 1.400 
Broa pace 39.000] 30100, 31.600 

32,000 33.379 41.163 2i 490 
° 110,000] 138.355 108.024] 705 8.792 
Total 5979,780 «711,479 4049,256 [216750241259 


Ord. Expenditure 


Debt Interest 640,000] 492.302 544,927] 3.134 
Payments to Northerr 

ireland Exchequer 81,000] 67,070 74,293 4,542 

ther Consolidated 

F 4s 

y e <e 
a 
Total 
king Fund 


Above-line’ Surplus or 
Deficit 

Below-line Net Expendi- 
ture" s 500,452 1a.002 22, oe 


Total Surplus or Deficie 


Net receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates , 
Defence Bonds 93,405] 2.878 1.988 
Premium Savings Bonds \ 460 


Total 285,714 19931 -§,717 


* Net deficit of the Civil Contingencies Fund £5 million in 
1960-6! compared with net receipt of (5 million in 1959-60. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ mithon) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 


Treasury Bills 





Total 
Floating 
Public Bank of 
Tender Tap Dept Engiand Debs 
1960 

Feb. 13 3,330-0 1677-2 2146 5.221 8 
Nev 5S 3430-0 1,$72-4 igi 3 5,383 7 
12 «3660-0 1.5266 97 9 5,384 5 

19 «63,6800 1,497 9 240 1 5.417 9 

2% 63,670 0 1S7t-7 189-1 13 5432-1 

Dec 3 3,660 0 1612 1 21-5 5,483.5 
10 «36400 {687.3 228 7 5.5260 

i7 3610-0 1794 1 211-4 ‘ 5.615°5 

3} 3, S80-0 2,007 -4 241 40 5.885 5 

196! 

jan 7 3510-0 2,054 7 277-3 5.8420 
4 634300 2040-2 276-6 5.7462 

21 «3.3600 2,018°5 234-5 $662.9 

2% 3330 2,000 -6 178-7 5,509.3 

Fed 4 3,250-0 1678-4 203-8 : ' $4322 
it 3,160-0 1,640:°0 187 6 . | $,007-7 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ONEY market trends went into reverse 

YA last week when the bill rate rose and 
credit became suddenly casier. The dis- 
count market syndicate, after being hard 
against the wall of official disapproval for 
some weeks and now feeling that a possible 
cut in Bank rate is some distance away, 
decided at last Friday's Treasury bill tender 
to reduce its bid by 11d. (3s. 8d. on an 
annual basis) to {98 18s. 3d. This is the 
first reduction the syndicate has made in its 
bid since last September. Outside applicants 
were clearly taken by surprise at the extent 
of the move. Although total applications 
were virtually unchanged at £387 million, 
the market’s allotment fell from 45 to 31 
per cent, and the average rate of discount 
rose by only 2s. 8d. to £4 6s. o}d. 

The easier credit conditions first appeared 
on Thursday of last week when the authori- 
ties sold bills to absorb surplus credit. The 
authorities made small special purchases of 
bills on Saturday: and Monday and on 
Tuesday they gave a very large amount of 
assistance, but this was not quite sufficient 
to counter the effect of the heavy tax 
transfers, and three or four houses 
borrowed a very small amount at Bank rate. 
On Wednesday a credit surplus reappeared. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
Bank rate (from Y% ' Discount rates % 
515%, 8/12/@) 5 Bank bills ; 
| @ days... 411-46 
Deposit rates ; 3 months 4 Wig 
(maximum) | 4 months 413-46 
Banks 3 | 6 months 4,45 
Discount houses 3-34 Fine trade bills 
3 months 535-4 
Money 4 months Sy 
Day-to-Day 34'5 6 months 5';-4') 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills % 
rate February 6 2374 
(from 3':°%, 11/8/60) 3 e 13 2 #2 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Feb. 17, Feb 8 Feb. {5, 





1960 196! 196) 
e Det vf € «* 
Notes culation 2.18 4 203-5 2205 3 
Notes anking dept “49 7468 45 0 
Gove and sec 2.1473 22480 2,248.2 
Other se es 07 07 08 
Gold and be o4 o4 o4 
c he » gold « 206 i3 i 0 
Borie ing € 
Depos 
Py c*% ;8 wm 5 3.5 
Special de * iss-i ss 1 
Bankers 272 5 2374 27¢ 3 
Others 62 2 65 5 67 6 
Total eS 489 5 5125 
Securites 
Government 288-5 3% 6 4301 
Discounts and advances 21-6 “47 387 
Orher 20 4, 190 , 91 
Total 331.0 460 3 4849 
Banking department reserve 3:9 76 “40 


Proportion 


Government debt ws £11.015.100. cap» 


97 89 
tal £14.553,000. 


Fiduciary wsue reduced by £50 million to £2.250 milltan on 


january '8rh 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Date of 
Tender 


a 


eoo ooo 


~ 


wn 
ao 


? | ees $s 


9 
° 








thon) Three Months’ Bills 
2 Average Atlotted 
Appt 7 Sete of at Max 
ed Ailotment Rate” 

‘ d , 

90 11 30 7 

95 5 4 59 

93 5-93 69 

92 9°25 63 

92 5 55 56 

89 7-83 4 

87 604 7 

o7 1-45 67 

6 11-78 so 

6 10 38 32 

e iS! 63 

83 822 60 

83 3-70 26 

44 4s 

% 0-56 x 


* On February 10th tenders for 9! day bills at (98 18s. 3d. 
secured 3! per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer for this week was for £230 million of 91 day bills. {Allotment 
cut by £10 million. ft Allotment cut by £20 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 










Effective Limi 


February {5 








United States $ 2 78-2 -82° 2-80',-' ‘! 2 -B0's-', 


Canadian §$ ; 2-775, 2°77'_-3 
French Fr 13 622-14-027 13 mids 13- 7-73 
Swiss Fr 11-94-12 54", 12-08! ,-9,4 12 
Belgian Fr 137 9 139 @5- 139 82! 
142-05 90 
Outeh Gid 10 48-10 80 10 60-40", 10 60',-', 
W.Ger.D-Mk 1-591 g-11-92%, | £1-68%—-69'— = 168", ~9, 
Portug. Esc 79 -003,-82 00', 80 25-35 80-25-35 
tralian Lire 1725-1775 1744 'g3 ‘ 17403-1741 
Swedish Kr 14-27',-14-70 14 48-48), 14 J» 
Danish Kr 19 06',-19 62 19: 35-35', 19 3S-35', 
Norwegian Kr 19-71-20 30', 20 01,-04 20 61 5,-02 
* Official Limits 
United States § sree. pm SigmFige. pm 
Canadian $ Fiona. OM 'g-'gt. om 
French Fr "s pm Ta -lgc. pm 
Swiss Fr 25g~259¢. pm 2')-2' 4c. pm 
Beigian Fr par-Sc. dus par-Se. dis 
Durch Gid 234-2! 2¢. pm 234-2'a¢. pm 


W. German D-Mk 


United Srates $ Sg—'ac. pm Sg-'y¢. pm 
Canadian $ 3g—'ac. pm ty-3gc. pm 
Swiss Fr. 7'g-6’ gc. pm 73_-7' 9c. om 


W. German D-Mk 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.) . 
$ bi sat ) 


February 9 February 10 


1'a-t'apf. pm I'a-t apf. pm 


Three Months Forward tee 


B2e-3':pf. pm =—- 394-3 g0f. pm 


Market Rates: Spot 


February ti February 13 





February 14 


2-80'»~'s 2: Big ig 2: 80! gig 
2-T73 4-7 2 Orn 2 Thay 
3 7-78 Oates ! 13 755,~-", 
12-085—~™, | 1 lg | 12-09%), 
139 82',- 139 82',- 139: 75~- 
87', 8?', 
10 60's, 10 603,-61 10 60',~%, 
11-68',-3, | $1 6B%_-75 11 68'4-'» 
8025-35 | 80 25-35 
17403-1741 | 1741 ¢n' 1741453, 
4 J, 14-49-49", 4 7 
19 35-35", 19 3S3_-5 19-35',-?, 
20-01%-02 | 20-01-08 20-02-02", 


‘go's. pm ‘antec. pm 
Sig igt. pm Sie igt. pm 
pm tebe. pm 


2'a-2'ac. pm = 2'p--Dh ac. pm 


r—Se. dis eer-Se dis 
Hie-thapf. pm — i 'e-t pf. pm 
Se~tnt. pon | Sen ine 


Fig iat. pm o~ sae = 
Tig-Te pm (ot oe 


334-3'ypf. pm = 35 Heol pe pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 


281 /- 
35.20 


Be-Blre pm | 2? e-Bgc. pm 


One Month Forward Rates 


'e-'st. pm 
"3 ef A ng 


a 2 

se ay" pm dis 
294-2! gc. pm 
I '¢-t pf. pm 


Sy~'o¢. pm 
7 

ie bet DH 

Tie-Te. pm 


251 /- 
35 i?!» 





February 1S 


@2', 

10 60-614 
80 Toad 
1741 tery 
14 48-48), 
19 353,-36 

20 O1’g-02', 


oie pm 
te Jigt. pm 


ae 


Be-2'3¢. pm 
He-tpt. pm 


eae. pm 
54-716. pm 
The? gc pm 


34g-3'g0f. pm = —s- 3! g-3pt. pm 


3251/1 
35 17)» 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 


Prices and Wages Prices and Wages......... Thu week Externa Trade Feb. fith 


Manpower and Ourput.... jan. hs industria Profits . 4th 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe... 28th United Sca‘es. 


Feb.7 | Feb. 14 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator: (*) 
Ail stems . . * =! 100 97 
Food rei ’ / 100.0 3 8 
Fibres ; 1042 3 3 
Metals ‘ 101-2 113-0 


Monthly ave-ages 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 1958 1959 1960 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries wl 101 
Mechanical engineering. .. 124 
Electrical machinery ... ms 
Building and civil Seren ‘ 113 
House building. oe ee itt 
Products of : 
All manufacturing industries .... 
Chemicals and allied trades. . 
tron and steel rrr 
Textile industry ... 
Food manufacturing. . 
Commodities : 
Cotton, raw 
Woo! raw 
Rubber, No. | RSS. one month future 
Softwood. imported. : 
Copper. ex-warehouse 


UK RETAIL PRICES 


All wems(').. 
Food 


101-8 
126°2 
116-8 
ist 


a 
vaw ~~ & 
Onnen 


owOoww eoeveoo oo 


tt 
106 
129 


o 
NOea=-—~ wesO00 


a-wNan ©Cvwvwe- 
can o@ wooeruv osseous 
SLESH RSBR 


egvereae @e-e~o wesuvn 
o~--ee eyes Gee 


wle2ean ware 
COevo Benn 
ooow- 


All items 
Food iy 
Housing bee 
Clothing oees 
Fuel and light. 7 
Household durable goods saan 
Drink . 
Tobacco 
Purchasing power of é (based on all 
consumer spending) 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
import prices : 

All items 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Basic materials 


Manufactured goods 
Export prices : 

All items ° 

All manufactures .. 


Engineering products 

Textiles (excleding clothing) 
Terms of trade : 

Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed 


| 1952—100] 67-1 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates 
All workers . 
PIGR.ccrccasc 
Women 
uvervles (*) 


All workers..... 
Weekly earnings (3) 
GER seve 
Women (full time) . 
fourths (*) 
Girts (4) 
Oct... 
All workers... 1938 =< 100 


Men 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534, (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the a 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion co basis of june, 1947 muitipty th 
by | S6l (4) In genera! mates under 2! and females under 18 years of age (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October wrvey. (*) 
ev.sed and cebased on 1958 100 (see The Economist, january 7. 1961. page 59) (") Apri. (% january: 100-6: (*) lanuary: 114-1 








APPOINTMENTS 


Sou 


TCONOMIC: RESEARCH 

3 ASSISTANT 

4 lo aSSjS! the Econom: Research 

3 Manager in collection and analysis of 
factual and statistical information, and 

: upervise statistical recording system 


University Degree (Beconomic and 
familiarity with sources of mformation in 
the economics field essential. Kaowledge 
of foreign languages and some industrial 
research experience an advantage 


Applic ions quoting reference H39/P I, 
2 to the 
i] 
: Personne and Industrial Relation 
. Manager 
' Massey-Ferguson (Export 
3 i Limited, 
; Banner Lane, Coventry 
i 
I CEPNOCIMETC SS CARAT ATE s st seare re 
} ‘ od a 1 oe f maitic exbiterial poret n ble 
$ woh @ Aft handle Naam bs stics and % 
7 Me end eure ‘ exsortial Suse Pomt @raduals 
abv ania ' ers ate portunity ¢ 
i the ines } ‘ tine 
i thes ” 
PDITOR TOR 
; “ACCOUNTANCY” 
‘ 
“ 
‘ . , 
i « 
' ‘ 


' with Re mm r ' . ‘ 
. s? m ad a? ’ . ’ 
» ' ' * i 
ime 4 and henvt 
” ' ’ we \estetar ! “ti Ma 
at . iu ¢ mm London W 


ICONOMIC CONSULTANTS LIMETED 


. “aa » MENT ARC HE ASSISTANT « 
’ recent eweat Ite ¢ sre varies 
« 1 wterestin ¢ stall ete sual « s af sped 
‘ ‘ facts and “ CPrsadifecwttese 
= intetlivence and re \ god ok 
‘ aay bat ‘ . ve wake 
ents hart awn oto wen 
« i ‘ r “ ' tat 
is ei t ‘ vee ‘ 
‘ i ‘ ‘ ! ' we 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 698 and 708 


ee RR RR A Ra 


UNIVERSETY OF OXFORD 








* rite met » COLLNeon 
NIOM KESE ARCH FRELOWSHES 
! t . "..! ’ mec . atest s ancdedate 
3 ae el im th tee Term to « Soni 
Resear! Pethoestip Prikyopn Pot hronamd 
’ terterg ‘ 4 Tix . wet 4 sbivhate ed 
rier VOM fia fellewsbin ch tom i ” 
1? fella a «hig » oe ve ahve ' tam ¢ amram and 
sm serentot tole he Devdereted 8 tennuatt System for 
i vihees 1 ” tre «era tt fie ' Sours armel fie, 
ay im ote ” « tre wens . » reweeed for «a 
ther ported HOt @xpecdioe three yoers 1 fetiow Will be 
e thes tree reonm to culleg ' “ier a cases 
. increase of stinwead i thew! and ty mh and dinner 
. the commen (atte He of with « wave of th 
ina Wetety here ‘ ‘ matory vt 
La, ”% weekh 
{ acdidates must & o al - ha ~aeeed al we 
esaminatioms reusired f a fest Gewree at Onturd oF another 
eretty aw soe Of Chee teed = (tie hirtiicth terw 





mm thelr mw Cendidetes: showld aptly to the 
mt The «ucen s 4 ollepe tieterd, nm leter thea Apr 








rf They hnitd echt 6 Matement of the qualifications 
end of the nature of the advarwoed study Gr reteeteh tbe 
owe ft undertake and stheutd sePant an verte bhow (heme 
whe oomnperend work thee eink te ate taken bate 
® ~~ the sheetd ale give he farwe ‘ “ 


prepared 6 ect a oterre 
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Executive Selection Division 


is add wee « fhe following poosetnmient 


py 


SENIOR O. & M. OFFICER 


( Midlands) 











‘ 


ow a Nityer engineering group which is developing its Services Divistor 

the man required should be around M4) and have considerable exper 
enee in clerical methods study, and ceuld have an enginecring of accounting 
background and qualification. Knowledge of the use of punched cards and 
other forms of office mechanisation would be desirable. He will be i 
charge of a small section which will be responsible for improvements in 
clerical methods in both offices and werks, and m the latter case will hav¢ 
to deal with production control and maternal control systems This wa 
challenging opportunity for a man of munitiative and will Command a startin 
salary of £1,780 £2,000 and other benetits 





Bi ve written appleatiions should be sent i fo 


M Daval Young (1202) at 
A Industrial Consultants 





wiciuted fut 





























HLSH WwoUSE tanNnpoaon wc? 


Associated &ndustrial Consultants 





OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


A CAREER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


An wnternational tinm of public 





accountants wishes to mereuse ifs Permanent 
Balivia, Brazil. Chile Peru 


Applications from qualified accountants at all levels of expenence 


professional staff on Argeatia Puraguay md Uraguay 


ind envites from 














these mewly qualified to those capable of assuming semor executive Posts. ecludiny 


men whe have had experience of management consultaney work 


The positions advertised are not replacements, they arc new posts The work 


! varveed and 


interesting with oppertunitws for travel) and there are 


excellent 







prospects of speedy advancement 9 countries whose econonnes are expanding rapully 


Contracts are for an mmtial penod of three years, renewable by agreement, Term: 


1 Salary (payable 
partly im hard currency) on a scale suffigient to permit a comfortable standard of 


nelude an allowance tor the expenses of moving to South America 









living together with a margw for savings, annual, bonus, first class return passages 
fully part leave at the 


end of each contract wo addition to local leave during its course, Salaries are subjcet 


for staff members and their dependants, and three months 














to merit amereases and are reviewed from time to time to take account of changes 
Additional benefits 
uivanced social legislation A semor partner of the firm will shorth 


Londen t 


in the cost of living differing from country to country, ar 
provided by 
be in nterview applicants 

Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together with a passport 


type photograph. to Boxy 1449 
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Executive Assistant in 
Industrial Relations 


This Company ts a large engineering concern with headquarters in the 
London area and manutaciuring plants in different parts of the Country 

A new appointment ts to be made in a department which ts primarily 
responsible for conducting mdependent negotiations with Trade Umions, tor 
planning progressive labour polices and co-ordinating the activities of Personne! 
Departments in all Company establishments on all hourly paid personne! matters, 

We seek a candidate with the following qualifications : Age--35/45 years; 
comprehensive experience of industrial relations (preterably in the engineering 
industry) and particularly of collective bargaining law and practice; good 
personal address and education; ability to investigate and assess factory and 
industrial problems with both a sympathetic understanding of human aspects and 
a practi A sense of values; ability to analyse and report upon complicated 
iadenial relations matters to all management levels and to present proposals 
(written and verbal) in an authoritative manner. 

The successful applicant will report directly to the manager of this activity 
and may look forward to prospects of real advancement, subject to proved 
pertormance and promise. Salary will be commensurate with ability and experience 


CHIEF 
ACCOUNTANT 


An American company, about to form 
a manufacturing subsidiary to operate at 
Dumbarton, Scotland, requires a 
chartered accountant, aged 25 to 30 with 
several years’ experience since qualifying, 
to take complete charge of the secretarial 
and accountancy functions of the new 
company. He will be responsible for 
financial planning and for setting up and 
operating an accounting and costing 
system modelled on that of the parent 
company; a short period of training in 
the United States of America will be 
involved. 


This position requires someone of 
initiative and personality to whom a 
starting salary of between £1,250 and 
£1,500 will be paid. 

Applications, which will be dealt with 
in confidence, should be sent with full 
particulars to Price Waterhouse & Co., 
3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2; reference CH. Preliminary inter- 


views can be arranged in London or 
Glasgow 


Membership of the Institute of Personnel Management will be considered 


an assct. Ss‘ HWEPPES LTD.—METHODS DEPARTMENT 4 
WORK STUDY OFFICER it required for « aroun of 
Candidates should send a brief outline of their background to Box No. 1462 xmait factories in the NW. London ares. Applicants should 
be ot leaet W end bave & wide ctperience of Work Study: 
a toewledsee &@f Motion Study will be a0 advantage 
Starting salery im the ranwe of £990 to Ft.te Excelent 
profte shearing end pension sehemes end other fringe benefits 
Please write full particulars to Awietant Persomec! Manager 
MEL |. Schweppes Lid. Corneught Plax Lowen. W 2 


Murine the pest year the Reed Paper Group hee 
for a man preferably with some industrial experience, who acquired new interesis im the United Kingdom. in 


will rapidly develop the ability to apply costing and accountin og ag Pe A, ee 
principles to the preparation and interpretation of financia Gre!-cless man to joie this progressive Cropp 
information for management against the background of the INFORMATION OFFICER 
technical and commercial oodtlann of the industry. He 


should be a qualified accountant of 28 years of age or under ECONOMIC FINANCIAL 


to contribute to PR. poltey incteding the Grafting 
The Heavy Organic Chemicals Division of Imperial See, COP Sak eeertee erm, sew 


the paper industry He wilt be aged 28 15 with 
Chemical industries Limited is engaged in the first-class writing experience. » knowledae of the City 


and) preferahd an Honours deurce Me itl ° 
expanding field of producing chemicals from qwarsia with Keonomns end Research Departmenis 
within t (irons, following an iitial ehudy of the 

petroleum. pages induastiy 


The Company offers attractive salaries, pension This London based post carrics an attractive salary and 

‘ a vy « Muro euerann thew 
fund and profit sharing scheme. Removal expenses aneme end leguied=cseeme ein housed 
and assistance with house purchase are available bur Rave 


for married men 


Piease write @ith full deraitis of qualifications 
eeperience and age to the Group Peronnel Offeer 
Please write, giving brief details of qualifications nine amen 6 Co. Lm 


and experience to the LARKFIELD, MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Personnel Manager 

imperial Chemical industries Limited, 
Heavy Organic Chemicals Division, 
Organic House, i aplications are invited for this epnaintment in 3.N.C, Brate 
Billingham, Co. Durham, ‘13 


mw te et O74 burthe: Sertealers end form of 
be obtained from me 


quoting reference WL Ay A. BORMAN SC HMOPIPLE 


pen Chek 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 


APPOINTMENT OF ESTARLISOIMENT AND 
o ANTE M GPP ER 


entre) Sourhempron 
ary 2. font 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


have vacancies for 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


for their 
PEGASUS DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


22.30 


The work will be mainly concerned with a variety ol Age 
commercial problems and commercial data processing but The initial salary will depend upon experience, age and 
with the possibility of work in technical fields qualifications, and the post offers good prospects for 


Applications are invited from experienced programmers or promotion. There is a Superannuation and an Employees’ 
mathematicians interested in being trained for this work Profit Sharing Scheme. 


Application forms may be obtained from the Staff Manager, Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, 9. 





CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
ECONOMIST 
(AGRICULTURAL) 


A male graduate in his late twenties, with a good honours Economics degree, 
is required in the Company's Market Research Department. His duties will involve 
forecasting and agricultural market investigation. Commencing salary will be around 
£1,300 p.a, and there are good employee benefits 


Suitably-detailed applications, which will be acknowledged, should be addressed 
in complete confidence, to: 


Personne! Manager, 
CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


PROCESS PLANT DESIGN 


A Development Manager of Director potential is required by a Company diversifying 
its activities into the Chemicals and other industries. The Company is already well 
established in its own field of Process Plant Design, Manufacture and Erection. 


Candidates must: 


Have had several years of experience of Process Plant Design in Chemical 
Engineering 


Be able to negotiate at Board level with clients and potential licensors. 


Have the initiative to foresee technical developments in Chemical Engincering 
and other fields. 


Possess a high level of technical ability which they can apply to the planning 
of Design and Development work ° 


An attractive salary is offered. Men not already earning over £2,000 per annum are 
unlikely to be suitable. Applications, which will be treated with strict confidence, 
giving full particulars of qualifications, experience, appointments held with salaries 
earned, should be addressed to: 


Urwick, Orr and Partners Limited, 
— Place, London, S.W.1 


who have been asked to advise on this appointment, quoting reference PPD/1487 
on the envelope 


MARKET SURVEY 


A leading international engineering group has a vacancy for a man, aged 28-38 


preferably educated to University standard, to conduct exhaustive market survey 
primarily in Europe. He should be fluent in French and German at least and will 
require considerable experience in this field and should also be of the necessary 
calibre for such an exacting position 


Minimum commencing salary £1,500 per annum 


The position is permanent and offers extremely good prospects of advancemeni 


n an orgarfisation which is constantly expanding and very progressive in its outlook 


Applicants should write, giving full details of qualifications and experience, to 
Box 1451. 
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MAKERERE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
EAST AIRICA 


Applications are invited on sccondment or permenent terms 
for the Chairs of 
‘Al ECONOMICS ana 
(% POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Salary tio pas FSsst Chitd allowance £50 pa 
eer chikt (maximem 1° pa Passages for appointee and 
family (ap to five adult passages) Of appeiniment. termastion 
and leave (three months every 2) monte) Rent sccordiag 
to Quarters provided £45 {84 pa inctuding basi furnt- 
ture) Detailed epplications (f copics: namng three referees, 
March 20. i961. to Scerciary. Inter-University Council 
Higher tduc Overseas, 29 Woburn Squere. London 
from whom further particulars may be omained 


For other appointments see pages (98. 706. and 707 


UNIVERSIFY OF ST. ANDREW) 


Applications are invited for the following posts, tenable in 
Queen's College. Dundec, commencing Ocioter |, 196! 

LECTURESHIP IN) MODERN HISTORY 

LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY 

ASSISTANTSHIP IN ECONOMICS (preference to appli 

cants with special interest im Accountancy or industrial 
Economics) 

Salary scaics Lectureships. £1,050 x £50 to £1,400 (effictency 
bar) a £75 to 1.8% Inttial appomtiment, in cach case, at 
a stage om scale not cueceding £1250 Assistantship, £800 
® £50 to €950. appointment for three years, with possihility 
of fourth and final year FSSA family allowance ‘all 
appomitiments) . aramt towards furniture temovael capenses 
(Lectureships only) Purther particulars, in connection with 
Cech post from the undernoted with whem seppixations 
ix copics) conteining the aames of three referees. should be 
lodged nov later than MAKCH 18. I¥6! 

PATRICK CUMMING, 


joumt Clerk to the University Court, Queen's College. Dundee 
February 19% 1 


HE UNIVERSITY O. MANCHESTER 


Applications are ir d © 4 post at the grade of ASSIST 
ANT LECTURER wm ECONOMICS (with especial ref to 
Industry? in the Faculky of Economic and § ai Studes 
Salary scale £800 5 £%) to £950 per annum. membership 
“FSS. and (tidren’s Allowance S her AY: cations 
should be sen not ater than March 25 bute ’ 
Kegivtrar, the University, Manchester 1}, from whom further 
Partkulars and forms of application may be ofMained 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SIERRA LEONE 


(PFOURAH BAY COLLEGPR) 

Applications are invited for (A) Chaw and ‘B) Senior 
Lectureship tn FOCONOMICS. Salary scales: (A) £2,500 9.2. 
cM) £1,700 « £75 £2.15 p.a.. with initial plecing according 
to qualifications and experience Negotiations are in progress 
for revision of salary scales FSSA Qutftt and tamily 
allowances (maximum £00) Passages on appointment. annual 
feave and normal termination. Part-furnished accommodation 
at reasonable rent Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 
3 referces by March 31, [961. to Secretary. Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square 


London. W.C.1, from whom farther particulams may be 
obtained 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


CTUARIAL STUDENT. 20. wishing to improve his 
position seeks a good progressive appoiniment anywhere 
for further experience Box 1400 

ERSONNEL MANAGEMENT © advertiser with exception. 
ally wide caperience secks position where welfare 
gimmicks “” are of secondary importance to the formulation 

and application of sowad policy Box 1464 
ELL quelified professional man. aged 48. at present in 
East Africa, seeks post, preferably overseas ‘inchoding 
fast Africa) Fully experienced in large scale “jhdusiry in the 
United Kinedom town production to sales, °@iso at senior 
level in Government admunistration in the aphere of economic 
devele mt Experience covers financial and buductary 
comro co-ordination. « mannt sales promotion and 


maaan aia Ene 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES 


Practical courses by caiperts, tailored for factories and offices 
in of near Greater London Report Writing, Effective 
Soraking. Chairmanship. Business Economics, Fimance,. O &@ 
M. Work Study, Management Accounting. etc 

Apply BARRON ASSOCIATES LTD 130 «Crawford 
Street. London. W.1 

0 or YES “ KNOW-HOW ” automatic photography for 

the beginner, plus all manual settings you want es you 
become cxpert—<ombined in the Dynamatic H rangefinder 
camera. £59 17s. Sd. from Wallace Heaton Lid.. the Camera 
Experts, 127 New Bond-street. London, W.1 
l NIVERSITY OF LONDON A Lecture in Economics 
entitied “ Safety and Competition” will be delivered 
by Professor C. F. Carter (Manchester) at 5 p.m. on February 
23 at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street. Aldwych. WC 2 
ADMISSION FREE 1THOUT TICKET 
James Henderson. 
Academic Keatirar 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Woteey Hall (Est 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the » eRaminations for London 
Uaty. BSc. toon «three if entrance & included) af moderate 
fees 1.339 Wolsey Hall students pasted London Univ. 
BSc Feon exams, 1950-9 Tuition alse for O CLE Law, 
Statisiual ther chart Prospectus (mention examination) 
from b. Wo Shaw Fletcher. C BE Lt B. Director of Studies, 
DEFT Pit. WOLSEY HAL! OXFORD 

EC RETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students six-month and intensive 
l4-week courses —Write Orgenising Secretary. Davies's, (58 
Holtand Park Avenue. W 1! PARK 4654 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for fxaminations—B S% (Boon). Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Fducation. ete Also many practical 
(non -tismination? courscs in Pusiness subjects Write to-day 
for free prowpectus and or advice. mentioning ¢tamieation or 
subjects in which intercsted. to the Sccretary (C92) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST, ALBANS 


alt at Mt Queen Victoria Street. London, FC 4 
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The Market is There 
ARE YOU ? 


There is no recession in America’s fastest growing and 
second largest market—the U.S. West Coast. Califor- 
nia’s gold rush is on anew-—in the marketplace of 
industrial and consumer goods. 


Canada 


Labour conditions 


If you plan to establish a factory 
anywhere. in Canada, and wish 
information on local labour, trans- 
portation, power, markets, etc., 
call on our Business Development 
Department. We welcome inquiries. 


We know this market and how to reach it. As a 
California firm specializing in sales, distribution and 
licensing, we offer complete and individualized 
assistance to a limited clientele. Our intentionally 
small staff, each a principal in the firm, maintains 
close personal relationships with our clients and 
prospects. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated oth limited Dabslity in Canada m '869 


Does your interest lie in expanded U.S. sales? Intro- 
duction of items new to American markets? Licensing 
to American manufacturers or acquisition of American 
hie enict $? 


How may we be of service to you? Your enquiry will 
be welcomed and initial investigations conducted at no 


cost or obligation Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the 


Caribbean area and South America 


Paschall International Corporation 


99 South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 





Total Assets now Reach 
ta | £46,180,000 


Bhai wets Reserves 


Industrial Finance | £9 518 O00 
Experience in | . : 


Management of \ Send fer full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R.6. 


Foreign Capital Invest with Safety in the 


TEMPERANCE 


oe Cet ety ae tbl | PERMANENT 
of Japan Ltd. | BUILDING SOCIETY 
BA (Member of the Building Societies .Association) 
223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1902 Phone: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the country. 


WHICH 
IS 
MR. 
JOHN 
PROSPERITY 
SMITH? 


All of them. 


Each one is an average chap 


whose middie name ought to be 
Prosperity because of the 


‘ 


investment he is making in his 
own, and Britain's future, by his 
contributions to industrial 
life assurance. Ten million 
families save in this way, 
with the help of their friend 
and adviser, the 


Home Service Insurance Man. 


issued & The Industrial Life Offices Association 


‘ 
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. when we put a proposal to our bank requiring a top 
level decision we were pleasantly surprised to receive 
their approval so quickly. Our negotiations were greatly 
simplified by the bank having a District Head Office in 
this area. Their close knowledge of local conditions 
enabled them to appreciate our special problems. My 


firm uses 
Martins Bank 


AMurtins Bank Lame te ead Office 4 Water Srre 


Air conditioning announcement 


BY THE APPROVED INSTALLERS 
OF THE VELOVENT SYSTEM 


Velovent Ait Conditioning Units are being incorporated 
in many large buildings at Home and Abroad and to 
ensure correct application, the manufacturers of this — 
the most advanced air conditioning unit of its type — have 
arranged that the supply and installation in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland shall be undertaken solely by the 
undermentioned specialist engineers :- 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LTO 

Zz. ©. BERRY & SONS LTO 

RICHARD CRITTALL & CO. LTO 

ELLIS (KENSINGTON) LTO 

J JEFFREYS & CO.. LTO 

MELLOR BROMLEY (Ail: Conditioning) LTO. 
NORRIS WARMING CO. LTD 

ROSSER 4 RUSSELL LTO 

ARTHUR SCULL & SON LTO 

YOUNG, AUSTEN & YOUNG LTD 


Communications may be addressed to any of the 
above Companies or to .— 


The Secretary (V.C.A.) 

439 VICTORIA RQAD * RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. No. Viting 1222 

Velovent is manufactured in Great Britain by Air Control 


instailations Ltd., Ruislip, Middiesex, under licence from 
Svenska Flaktfabriken, Sweden 


1961 
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elriey — 


and Oasthouses 
NATURAL 


SPARKLING WATER 


but YORKSHIRE 
sehen for INSURANCE 


But greet the morn the merrier. 

Insurance for your home-—-whether you are 
converting an oasthouse in Kent or *buying a 
Is sparkling pure modern semi in the suburbs becomes a ‘‘must"’ 

E : immediately you step over the threshold. 

And health-restoring Perrier. Thousands of young couples today areinvest- 
ingina‘*Yorkshire’’ Home policy which covers 
their house and precious furnishings against 


* most everyday risks — from fire to burst pipes 
errier and broken washbasins ! 
Our local branch manager is there to help 


makes you you with thisand any other insurance question 
you may have 


The perfect cure 


am \ ils , 
=< sPA RKLE ae “4° Yorkshire’ Mortgage Protection 
- ~ ~ 


Policy takes care of your morigage in 
ae .. 7 ‘ the event of your premature death. 
it costa lite but means so much to 

your dependants. 


KAN 


A NAME OF AN AIM 


Reading as “Kangyo”, these Japanese deographs origi- 
nally connoted “the promotion of industry and trade” 
but are no longer in current usage. Theit significance 
has thus been lost. except to the thousands of business- 


4 ky/ We 


~ 


men at home and abroad who associate it with “Nippon 
Kangyo” their bank in Japan. The Nippon Kangyo 
Bank, through «ts efficient foreign and domestic services, 
fully meets the purpose for which i was founded in 
1897 -— the promotion of industry and trade. 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK {| ) aN, 
ss Geeks. aaa hes THe YORKSHIRE insunance company LT 
soo ein Se aapeenwonanecoaet 
96-87 O14 J. LONDON, £.¢.2. 
1 — ~ ae 3, Englane pera Ani = adheha giviaamanaemadiiias 


fant thy sodas siren mepiett pees Sat ass 
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eT cara 


dollars 
and sense 


On Canada’s Atlanke Coast you're nearer to London 
than to Vancouver on the Pacific Coast — that's how big 
this important dollar market is. If you're thinking of 
trading with Canada, it's sound sense to talk to us first 


MORLSEOES 


emma nnsnn 





vete you around on your Irish visit 
Whether you are fiving to Dublin or Shannon, 


r sailing to Belfast. Cobh, Dun Laoghaire 


Rosslare, a Shannon Car Rentals 1961 mode! car 
can await vour arrival. Rates are moderate, 
maps and iu ize racks fyee 
I t 9 i or 


SHANNON CAR RENTALS LTD 


DEPT. RP 


Over 850 branches cover Canada coast-to-coast: our 
two London offices are always at your service to inform 


ind advise. Or if you've a problem to discuss, we will 
, 


7 A self-drive car means freedom, 


be happy to call and see you 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


nited Liability 





! ondon Offices: 2 Lombard St. EC3— Manager J. 8. Rodgerson. 


7 KILDARE HOUSE, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUPLIN 
= or 48 Berkeley Square Wi— Manager R. B. Watson . 


et CARLA ue a 


fieed OF Avene Sir wh € 


tela 


HAN t100sete0vore eR RS ee 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBERS 


FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 





— 





| THE 


_ MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Established 1876 







Capital Paid Up: 9,000 million yen 
Reserves: 18,071 million ye 


O 


Chairman: KHCHIRO SATOH 
President: MASUO YANAG 













CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at | month's call, §4°. per annum, * 


HEAD OFFICE 





5 maximum £10,000 
No. 12. Yurakucho I-chome, Chiyoda-ku interest can be paid with M ti FT 6° 
Tokyo, Japan out deduction of taxa MONEY Bt MOINS CAO, Per sanum, 
Cable Address: “MITSUIBANK"” TOKYC valuable privilege if you ee 
do not pay income (ax at Money at 6 months call, 64% per annum, ’ 
men atom the standard rate. maximum £100,000 


BRANCHES 
London Branch: 35 King Street, London, E.C.2 
New York Agency: 40 Wall Street, New York, 5 N.Y 
Bangkok Branch: Nava Building, No. 4, 5, 6, General Post Otrice 
Lane, Amphur Bangrak, Bangkok, Thailand 
Bombay Branch: 6 Wallace Street, Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road 
Fort, Bombay |, India 
Tokyo (43 Branches), Yokohama (3), Nagoya (3), Matsumoto, Niigata, 
Kanazawa, Kyoto (6), Osaka (17), Wakayama, Kobe (3), Okayama (2), 
Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Takamatsu, Moji, Wakamatsu, Fukuoka (2), 
Kagoshima, Sendai, Otaru, Sapporo and other important, commercial 
and industrial centres in japan 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus exceeds £600,000 
Group Assets exceed £4,500,000 
one Sa oe AT AP AE SS Re A GR ORR SY GE Ge ce ee anos ome 
Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E.C.2 


Please send me a copy of your Accounts & 
Booklet EC.761 










NAME 


ALORESS 


Leeaae 
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NEW & 
ZEALAND 


AND ITS BANKING SERVICES 


With nearly 100 years of Banking experience and over 
380 Branches and Agencies throughout the country, 
the Bank of New Zealand is able to offer practical 
guidance to those desirous of establishing business i 
connections, or developing existing contacts, in the 
Dominion. The Trade and Information Section of the 
Overseas Department at Head Office is freely at 


your disposal. 
The Royal Exchange Assurance has 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND SD peeeeament. 


(incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861) ihre ; provided policies for every form of fis, 
LONDON MAIN OFFICE: <= insurance requirement for the home a 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 ~ 7) OF business life. wes 


Lomatine i Pe 


LUAU 
Lead nee 








Incorporated hy Reyal Charter in 1720 





4.R. Frethey, Manager A. E, Abel, Assistant Manager Head Office at The Royal Exchange, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: - Leadon, E.C.3 
cSGENT sate Bramchet and 4 broughout the Aid 
oA REGENT ST., W.1 ania "United Kiegdom and ieee “ Ra 


HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND Far: ie 


7 . oy 
» ay ete MSN 





ee ae e's ates (es Soa 
Bees os ' . jth! ol Tae A a 





A BEST-INFORMED BANK IS COMPLETELY INFORMED 







Depend on our efficient global banking service to profitable advantage. 


189 offices throughout Japan ® THE FUJI BANK. LTD. TOKYO JAPAN 


MOVERSEAS OFFICES: [(JLONDON : SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON €.C. 2 CINEW YORK: 42 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. [JCALCUTTA: MOOKERJEE HOUSE, 17, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA-1 
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*eeenvreeenseeeeesteeneteeeeee ee © 


i HAE BER INANE ATURE LO ATEN RSA ER Re eg RENE OS LR LS 
4 


ROUP SICKNES' 


INSURANCE 


trav 


fecas 


a Eng RP I EPR ACF 
e*eee#e*ee 


e 6.4 B24 


No industrial welfare plan is com- 
plete without a Group Sickness 
Insurance Scheme. The National 
Deposit Friendly Society has 
specialised in Sickness Insurance 
since 1868. Why not consult us? 


NDFS 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


General Secretary: D. H. Roper, 0.B.8., #.C.1.48., F.C, FACCA 


Assets: £25,000,000 Annual Income: £2,750,000 


IONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
} han i 


Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


NE WUT RASSEN 
a sealeariia LET a7, VOLPE eA a 


Norway's oldest Commercial Bank 
Head Office: Stortorvet 7, OSLO - NORWAY 
Offices outside Oslo: Arendal - Elverum - Hamar - Trysil. 
Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN. 


noe t L.s.wi 


eit! At 04: AER PE Ya tt lacet oe 8 6 6:6 6-68 6 ¢'° 6-6 oe 6 ©. 2 0': 6-9 8 @ 


Leaders in | CLIVE DISCOUNT , 
international 


: . | xD 
Banking since 1880 COMPANY LIMITE 


.We are ready to serve you in TREASURY, 


es BANK and FINE TRADE 
Overseas Offices in London and othe BI LLS DISCOUN TED 


33 Main Cities of the world 


LONDON OFFICE 
Northgate House, 20/24 | Money received on Deposit 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England al Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 
ee 1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
| | LONDON, E.C.3. 


B A N K oO r T @) K y oO TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 


ee CR SE 
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JAPAN OFFERS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNI IES 
IN STOCKS, BONDS, 
DEBENTURES 


AND INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


BONDS STOCKS DEBENTURES 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


For further information contact: 


THE DAIWASECURITIESCO.,LTD.. 


8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, japan 
Cable: FUBILL TOKYO 


New York Office: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 


Regier « « New paper authored as Second (ios Met Post Office Oevt.. Otterwe 


Prive 


Newspaper Lid, at 22 Reeder Street. London. 5.W.1 Telephone 


td in Engieed & SH Clemente Preve ae. Londen, EC 


want to retire to an island paradise ? 


Firms or individuals wishing to enjoy the financial advantages 
of basing trust funds, annuities, etc., in the Bahamas, 
or who do business there, will be interested in The Bank 
Of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) Limited. Full 
information can be obtained from the Trust Company, 
Bay Street, Nassau, or either of our two London branches 
— 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 and 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA «+ LONDON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 


the next step.. 


The next step, after you have qualified or secured your first 
appointment, is to decide what you are going to do about a 
Bank. 

When business responsibilities increase, you will need experi- 
enced friends in the City to whom you can turn for practical 
knowledge and advice on all sorts of business and financial 
problems. Glyn’s especially welcomes the newly qualified or 
appointed professional or business man as a customer, and 
whether you open a private or a business account you can 
expect a personal banking service which will be of real assis- 
tance throughout your career. 


. telephone 


Mansion House 5400 Extension 101 


GLYN, MILLS & CO 


Potiiened ) The Economist 


’ 
Whitehali «411 Postege of ibs weet «UK 4d Qreneas ‘te 
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Getting to grips 
with COURTAULDS' 
handling.... 


Se ae 


ws 


‘UNIVERSAL’ Fork Lift trucks 
shown in these photographs fitted with clamp 
attachments handling baled ‘FIBRO’ at the Grimsby 
plant, a notable example of the latest fork truck 
practice .. . involving a vast output of baled fibre 
mostly without the need of pallets or fittings. 


=" COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED 
Dept t COVENTRY 
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